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TENANT-RIGHT AND THE TENANT LEAGUE. 


Ir any man, who pays the slightest at- 
tention to passing events, were asked 
what measure of importance to affect 
Treland was most likely to occupy the 
attention of the Legislature in the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament, he 
would answer, without the slightest 
hesitation, a law to regulate the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant. 
Men of all classes and all parties agree 
in attributing much of the sufferings 
of Ireland to the existing state of the 
law, and in demanding a change. 
But here all agreement ends, and the 
changes proposed are of the most con- 
tradictory nature, varying according 
to the interests or feelings of the class 
or party to which each individual be- 
longs. 

The evils complained of are princi- 
pally the following :—That the compe- 
tition for land has enabled the landlords 
to exact exorbitant rents, and that 
rents are generally so high as to be 
incomp: atible with the comfort of the 
tenantry, and to deprive them even of 
the means of subsistence. That the 
tenant has no security for the posses- 
sion of his farm. That his lease, even 
if he have a lease, is liable to be de- 
clared void in consequence of some flaw 
of which a person in his condition 
could not possibly have been aware, 
and that when his lease is evicted, 
or expires, not only the land it- 
self, but all the improvements which 
he may have made in it, become the 
absolute property of the landlord ; and 
that, without the obligation of making 
any compensé ation to the tenant for 
improvements which may have doubled 
the value of the land, and exhausted 
the entire capital of the tenant. 

On the other side it is complained 
that the law does not arm the landlord 
with sufficient power to recover either 
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his rent or his land from a defaulting 
tenant. That many tenants take farms, 
not in order to support themselves as 
farmers by honest industry, but with 
the intention of making money by 
taking advantage of defects in the law, 
and cheating the landlord of his rent, 
and that there are many instances of 
tenants running away in possession of 
large sums of money, and owing four 
or five years’ arrears of rent to their 
unfortunate and ruined landlords. 
While complaints are thus heard on 
every side, a confederacy has been 
formed for the purpose of effecting an 
alteration of the law, and has taken the 
name of the Tenant League, as it aims 
at establishing a gencral combination 
of the tenants of Ireland against their 
landlords. Were we to judge of the 
probable success of these men, by 
weighing the policy of their measures, 
or the justice of their arguments, we 
should find little to excite our appre- 
hensions. Except their arguments, 
nothing can be more absurd than their 
projects ; but this very absurdity may 
assist them in the ace omplishment of 
mischief, if it induce the lovers of peace 
and order to feel such contempt for 
them as to think it unnecessary to 
raise a timely voice against their crazy 
schemes. We know how little power 
is necessary to enable men to do much 
mischief; and that the League to 
which we refer, however unreason- 
able its projects may be, is yet 
far from being contemptible, from the 
energy of its leaders or the number of 
its followers. We have seen theories 
as pernicious and as impracticable 
adopted for a short time by the Provi- 
sional Government of France. In a 
free country the opinions of large bo- 
dies of men must have considerable 
weight, and the danger is not slight 
M 
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which may be apprehended from the 
simple and uninformed peasantry, if 
they daily grow familiar with all the 
hollow arguments which are urged on 
one side of any important question, 
without an opportunity of learning what 
is thought or said on the other side. 
How few can be expected to form a 
just conclusion on a question of which 
only one side is submitted to their 
view. These considerations must be 
our apology for replying to many ar- 
gumehts which our readers may think 
unworthy of an answer. 

The objects of the Tenant League 
have at length obtained a definite form, 
and its principles are now generally 
embodied in three resolutions or pro- 

sitions :— 

Ist. That all tenants shall hold their 
land at rents not determined by con- 
tract, but by a valuation of competent 
persons. 

2nd. That as long as a tenant shall 

ay the rent so determined he shall not 
be disturbed in his holding. In other 
words, that without any regard to the 
conditions of his lease, his tenure shall 
be converted into a perpetuity. 

3rd. That every tenant shall be per- 
mitted to sell his tenant- right to any 
person for such price as may be agreed 
upon. 

This last proposition is a natural 
consequence of the former two, and 
does not add to their mischievous ten- 
dency. 

It is on the first proposition, that of 
fixing rents by ac ompulsory valuation, 
not by contract, that the Tenant League 
chiefly depends; and in defending it, ‘the 
itinerant oratorsexpend all their powers 
of sophistry and declamation. To de- 
claim on the subject is an easy task. It 
requires more capability of reasoning 
than will always be found in an excited 
audience, fully toappreciate the expedi- 
ency and justice of freedom of contract, 
and general competition, and, therefore, 
every shallow meddler with political 
subjects finds a ready audience, when 
he proposes that the ‘law should inter- 
fere to regulate the price of any com- 
modity in general demand. It is only 
necessary for him to know whether his 
auditory is composed of buyers or sel- 
lers, and to expound his views accord- 
ingly. Thus, laws have, from time to 
time, been passed to controul the rate 
of interest for money, the rate of wages, 
the price of food, &e., until, at length, 
experience confirmed the arguments of 
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those who pointed out the inexpedience 
and inefficiency of such legislation. 
Wiser notions have, at length, pre- 
vailed. In the late famine no body of 
men was so foolish as to call for a law 
to limit the price of food, or to have it 
fixed by a valuation. It is, indeed, 
desirable that every thing should be 
bought and sold at its fair value; but 
it is certain that such a result can never 
be so well attained by other means as 
by the permission of unrestricted free- 
dom of contract, and the general spread 
of knowledge and education ; and, per- 
haps, there is no article to which a ge. 
neral compulsory valuation is less ap. 
plicable than to land. 

When the value of land becomes the 
subject of legal controversy, every 
spectator observes, with astonishment 
which even daily experience of the fact 
is not sufficient to suppress, how dis- 
cordant is the evidence of even the 
fairest and most intelligent witnesses. 
Questions respecting the value of land 
arise on various occasions. Is a lease 
made at the utmost value within the 
leasing powers of the landlord? Has 
the tenant such an interest in the land 
as to entitle him to be registered as a 
freeholder ? What value should be put 
upon the land for the purpose of taxa- 
tion? What price should be paid for 
it when purchased by a railway com- 
pany? Whoever has heard the evi- 
dence given by survey ors and valu: ators, 
when such questions arise, will recog- 
nise the injus stice of substituting a com- 
pulsory valuation for a free contract 
respecting land. If an arbitrator would 
award that to be the fixed value of land, 
which, in evidence, he swears to be its 
value, then the result must depend on 
the accident of the person chosen as 
One man will fix a 
value three or four times as great as 
another. 

It seems unnecessary to give any re- 
corded proofs of a fact so notorious as 
the disagreement generally found to 
exist in the evidence of surveyors and 
others respecting the value of land; 
yet it may not be amiss to refer to the 
** Blue Book,” to show how little reli- 
ance can be placed on the justice of 
any valuation. On the evidence of 
surveyors, we think it sufficient to re- 
fer generally to the evidence given be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into 
the fictitious voters in Ireland, and to 
copy one question and answer, which 
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show the agreement in opinion on this 
point between Mr. O'Connell, who put 
the question, and Mr. Battersby, who 
answered it :— 


“Q. 14,291. Mr. O’Connell—You know 
there is no point upon which surveyors differ 
so much (we have it in the opinions of our 
own profession) as in valuing land ? 

“ A, No doubt of it, and more than that, 
a surveyor brought up generally goes fur- 
ther than he ought to do for the party pro- 
ducing him. 

“Q. You are aware in this country it is 
so, the equity suits shew it, the reports over 
and over again shew it, the judges treat the 
evidence given by surveyors (without im- 
puting perjury to them) as very contradic- 
tory ? 

“ A, Every body who has any experience 
in the profession must say it is.” 


The result is equally unsatisfactory 
when a valuation is to be made for the 
purpose of determining the rights and 
fiabelities of the parties whose land is 
to be valued. In many cases when a 
tax is imposed, it is not deemed of 
much importance that the valuation 
should be adequate, provided it is 
made upon a uniform scale. But in 
the case of the poor-rate, the valua- 
tion determines the proportion, in 
which the burthen shall be borne by the 
tenant, the landlord, and the clergy- 
man, or owner of tithes, and accord- 
ingly the Act of Parliament points out 
with precision the principle on which 
such valuation should be made :— 


“ And be it enacted that every such rate 
shall be a poundage rate made upon an 
estimate of the net annual value of the seve- 
ral hereditaments rated thereunto ; that is to 
say, of the rent at which, one year with 
another, the same might in their actual state 
be reasonably expected to let from year to 
year, the probable annual cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, neces- 
sary to maintain the hereditaments in their 
actual state, and all rates, taxes, and public 
charges, if any, except tithes, being paid by 
the tenant.” 


Under this act valuations were made 
of the tenements comprised in the 
several unions, and the manner in 
which this was done may appear from 
a report made by the orders of the 
government, and laid before the House 
of Commons in the year 1841, ‘The 
gentlemen employed to inquire and 
report upon the poor-law valuation 
were Messrs. Haig and Deasy, both 
barristers, the latter gentleman now 
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a Queen’s Counsel of high and well- 
deserved reputation. 

The first fact that strikes the reader 
of this Report is, that the valuators, or 
the guardians in revising the valuation, 
seem to have never paid the slightest 
attention to the provisions of the sta- 
tute, or have been guided in their 
valuations by the rents actually and 
regularly paid. We strongly recom- 
mend the entire of this Report to the 
attention of such of our readers as may 
desire to know what faith is to be 
placed upon a valuation by authority, 
when it is to affect the relative rights 
of landlords and tenants ; but as their 
Report may not be within the reach 
of all, we shall give a few extracts, 
which may show some of the mistaken 
views too generally entertained upon 
this subject. The Report proceeds ac- 
cording to the unions. fi page 2 it 
states that “in Balbriggan the va- 
luation was reduced by guardians and 
rate-payers to nearly half the rents 
actually paid.” And it appears that 
a number of £10 registered electors 
were rated so low as two or three gui- 
neas for the tenements out of which 
they were registered as deriving a 
profit of £10. Thus, on one side, a 
farm is valued at £2 2s. ; and, on an- 
other side, the same farm is valued at 
£10 more than the rent actually paid. 
One valuation being about seven times 
as much as the other. In page 15 it 
is observed that the mode of valuing 
the land depends on the scale of living 
the valuator thinks proper to assign 
to the peasantry. The evidence of the 
valuator, Alexander Wallace, is :— 
‘That he has valued many estates for 
proprietors ; in poor-law valuation his 
estimate is less by one-fourth or one- 
fifth than what the tenements would 
let for; estimates on a return of 10 
per cent. for capital; thinks that the 
lowest that ought to be obtained, but 
thinks that competition has reduced 
the amount below 10 per cent.” 

It is stated that the difference of rent 
in large and small holdings arises from 
the difference of living. Notwithstand- 
ing the greater produce obtained by 
holders of large farms, the rents paid 
by them are lower than by smaller 
holders. 

Again, it appears that in the union 
of Parsonstown the estimate was one- 
third below the rents actually paid. 
The valuators estimated the produce 
and expense, and left a surplus on 
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which the tenant could afford to live 
decently. They give an example of the 
details of one valuation, which we shall 
give, as we think this model-valuation 
may be useful as a warning, although 
not as an example :—Page 28. Wheat 
is supposed to be at £1 5s. a barrel, 
and other produce in proportion. ‘This 
farm consisted of 24 acres, of which 
there were 12 acres of tillage, wheat 
land producing six barrels per acre, or 
five barrels after deducting seed, and 
12 actes of mere marshy land used for 
grazing, the produce of which could not 
be calculatedat more than £1 per acre. 
The calculation then proceeds :— 


Produce ~~ £75+12=£87 0 
Expenses, two men every day 20 0 
One horse at 2s. 6d. oo 87 10 
One man in spring and har- 

vest, 50 days oe esis 2 10 
Harvest expenses ... se 2 0 
County cess, 3s. an acre eee 8 12 
Poor-rate oe swe 0 8 

Total expenses .. » 6 0 4 


Leaving for rent soe 230 20.8 


We shall call attention to only a few 
of the blunders in this model-valuation. 
The entire of the tillage land is sup- 
posed to bear wheat every year. We 
may observe that it is throwing away 
money tosow wheat at all in 1: and which 
gives a produce of only sixfold. Next, 
no allowance is made for any pro- 
fit on the capital of the tenant. On 
the other side, the expenses are calcu- 
lated on an enormous scale, utterly 
disproportioned to the size of the farm, 
or the quantity of tillage land. It is 
admitted that the valuator estimates 
the expenses of a horse at 2s. 6d. in- 
stead of 2s. ; that is 25 per cent. too 
much, but the error in qué antity is still 
greater than the error in price. A 
tarm of double the size could be effec- 
tively cultivated with the amount of 
labour of man and horse charged in 
the estimate for cultivating that farm. 

In the union of Lurgan the valuator 
goes into more minute detail. He di- 
vides the gross produce into the follow- 
ing parts :— 

“Interest on capital. 

““Wages to farmer of Is, a-day 
a the year round, 

“Ww ages at 8d. a-day to other 
eee allowing two persons to ten 
acres. 

4. “Expenses of carting and plough- 
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ing, at 2s. 6d. a-day for three months, 
on ten acres. 
5. “10s. an acre to lay by. 

6. ** The balance is rent.” 

The authors of the Report remark 
on this :— 


“That the foregoing mode of estimating 
the fair rent between landlord and tenant, 
however excellent in itself, and well adapted 
to enable a just and liberal landlord to ascer- 
tain at what rent he ought to set his proper- 
ty, is not at all founded on any estimate of 
the market value at which the land will let ; 
but entirely upon a view, and, very probably, 
a just view, of the amount of burthens which a 
landlord is morally justified in imposing upon 
his tenant.” 


We shall presently state our reasons 
for not concurring in this view of the 
matter; but we must proceed with the 
Report on the Lurgan Valuation. The 
valuator considers that his view may 
be tested in a certain sense by the 
market value. He thinks the rent 
which a solvent tenant would agree to 
pay, supposing him, on getting posses- 
sion, to pay £10 an English acre for 
the good will, would be the value, ac- 
cording to hisestimate. But the next 
moment he destroys this test of rela- 
tion to the market value, by saying that 
he means by £10 an English acre, as 
a purchase, not what the good will 
would actually bring, for that is raised 
by competition of persons wishing to 
have the land for the accommodation 
of its being near their own farm; but 
he means £10 an acre given as a rea- 
sonable sum, a curious notion to have of 
the meaning of the words market value. 
Again, thesame gentleman, Mr. White- 
side, says, ‘* There is land near Lurgan 
which would bring £10 per English 
acre as a purchase, supposing it were 
leased at £2 an English acre.” He 
valued that land at from 27s. 6d. to 
32s. He says, “ there isno such thing 
as getting a farm at a reasonable ri ate, 
except by purchase, or by legacy, or 
by descent.” ‘* He did not take the 
rack-rent at all into consideration. 
He took first what rent would be paid 
by a solvent tenant paying £10 an 
acre as a purchaser, and then deducted 
from that a sum, such as to reduce the 
rent to what he considered a landlord 
ought, as between landlord and tenant.” 
Our readers will not fail to observe 
how completely this valuator has lost 
sight of the very idea of value. 

Nor were these false valuations al- 
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ways made in ignorance of the effect 
which they would have in throwing 
upon the landlord or tithe owner a great. 
er proportion of the tax than the legis- 
lature intended he should bear. On 
the contrary, in some instances, this 
very injustice was a motive with the 
valuators or guardians for making or 
sanctioning a false valuation. Thus 
in the Scariff Union, the valuation, 
low as it was, did not satisfy the guar- 
dians, and they reduced the value by 
one-sixth. In page 69, we have the 
evidence of Maurice O’Connell, one of 
the guardians, on this point :— 


“T consider the valuation a fair one. It 
puts about two-thirds ofthe rate on the land- 
lord, which I thought fair. The reduction 
of one-sixth was a mere arbitrary one ; it was 
solely to throw the burthen of the rate upon 
the landlord.” 


‘* He approves, however, of the pre- 
sent valuation, because, upon reflec. 


tion, he thinks that the valuation ought 
to be considerably under the rent. 
able to bear any 


The 
people are not addi- 
tional taxation.’ 

When such were the results of a ge- 
neral valuation, made by men who 
were under no strong motives to act 
corruptly, and who seemedeven tothink 
that they were acting fairly and justly, 
and who were directed by the Act of 
Parliament to take the market value 
as their guide, we may judge what 
would be the effect of a valuation made 
under the auspices of the Tenant 
League, flushed with victory. It 
would be an utter confiscation of the 
landlord’s property, a transfer of it to 
the tenant for a nominal consideration. 
And this is in fact sometimes avowed 
by the League orators, who suggest a 
rent of ls. an acre as the utmost ‘whic h 
a landlord is entitled to receive. It is 
the expectation of this result that in- 
duces the tenant to join the League, 
and devote his time and money to its 
objects. To him it is socialism, pre- 
sented in an attractive form—in the 
only form in which man becomes a sin- 
cere socialist. 
those above him for his benefit, with- 
out permitting those below him to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of the revo- 
lution. 

The Tenant League is a combina- 
tion of men who are unwilling to ful- 
fil their engagements, or pay their 
debts. With such men it would be 
as vain to reason, as it would be to 
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—_ to a pickpocket that he has no 
awful claim to his neighhour’s watch 
or pocket-handkerchief. But their ha- 
rangues receive a greater air of plausi- 
bility, in consequence of some mistaken 
views which are held respecting the 
relation between landlord and tenant, 
which, therefore, it may not be out of 
place to expose here. The relation is 
a voluntary contract between, on the 
one hand, a man called the landlord, 

who finds it more profitable or more 
convenient to receive a fixed annual 
sum, instead of keeping his land in his 
own hands, or cultivating it by means 
of a bailiff or overseer; and, on the 
other hand, a man called the tenant, 
who considers it for his advantage to 
occupy the land for a certain term, 
under an engagement to pay a certain 
annual sum for the enjoyment or use 
of it. But, although it is a mere con- 
tract of hiring and letting, subject to 
the same general laws as all other con- 
tracts, yet at every moment we meet 
with propositions and doctrines which 
no man would think of applying to 
any other kind of contract. Thus, in 
the report from which we have made 
so many extracts, we find it stated, 

that a large farm yields a smaller rent 
in proportion than a small farm; be- 
cause, in the latter case, the tenant, 
although he obtains a smaller produce 
from his farm, has yet a greater sur- 
plus produce, because he is content 
with a lower scale of living; and this 
is brought as an example to illustrate 
the fulse and mischievous doctrine, that 
rent depends upon the scale of living 
which prevails among the tenantry. 

We shall presently prove that this 
proposition is false. We deem it mis- 
chievous, because it turns the atten. 
tion of the tenant from the true mode 
of bettering his condition, by obtaining 
a greater produce from his farm, to 
the impracticable project of obtaining 
a reduction of his rent. It tends to 
distract the peasants’ thoughts from 
profitable industry to fruitless agita- 
tion, and to set the landlord and tenant 
at variance, though their interests are 
in reality identical. ‘The amount of 
rent, it is said, depends upon the 
scale of living adopted by the tenant ; 
and the small farmer pays a larger 
rent, because his scale of living being 
lower, he can afford to pay a larger 
rent. It would be equally reasonable 
to assert that rent depends on the 


scale of living adopted by the land- 
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lords, and (what would be manifestly 
false) that the small landlord exacts, in 
proportion, lower rent than the wealthy 
peer, because his scale of living being 
more moderate, he can aflord to set 
his land for a smaller rent. The fact 
is, that the small farmer, as well as the 
extensive farmer, will strive to get his 
land as cheap as he can, and the poorer 
he is, and the more moderate his scale 
of living, the more important becomes 


the consideration of the amount of 


rent which he has to pay. Still the 
tenant of one acre does pay a larger 
rent for his holding; but this does not 
happen from any cause peculiar to 
land, but from a cause which aflects 
the poor man in many other transac- 
tions. Thus, when coals are at 12s. a 
ton, the poor man pays 14d. for a stone, 

that is, at the rate of 20s. a ton; but 
we do not hear it said, that he spends 
so little on other things that he can 
afford to pay a higher price for his 
coals. Again, in town, a house which 
may be had for £20 a year, will set 

in tenements to poor room-keepers for 
£40 or £50; but the reason is not be- 
cause the poor man’s low scale of living 
enables him to pay a higher rent for 
his lodgings, In all these and similar 
cases the same effect proceeds from the 
same cause: there is a risk, or an in- 
convenience, or a loss, in dealing with 
the poor man, for which he is obliged 
to pay; and the lower the scale of 
honesty is among the poor, and the 
more indifferent they are to the fulfil- 
ment of their contracts, the higher will 
be that extra price which will be de- 
manded from them. Thus the trader in 
agitation, who teaches the small farmer 
to evade the payment of his rent, is in- 
flicting a grievous mischief on the class 
with whom he pretends to sympathise, 
by adding to the insurance which the 
small farmer must pay for the risk in- 
curred by trusting him with the pos- 
session of land. ‘That (all things con- 
sidered) the extra price demanded from 
small farmers is not excessive, may be 
inferred from the fact, that we do not 
discover among landlords a growing 
disposition to subdivide their land 
among small farmers, notwithstanding 
their lower scale of living, and the 
higher rents which, in consequence, 
they are supposed to be able or willing 
to pay. There are causes in operation 
which will probably lead to a still 


greater reduction in the number of 


very small holdings. 
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This mischievous doctrine of the re. 
lation between the condition of the 
peasantry and the amount of rent pay- 
able to the landlord, and that one va. 
ries inversely as the other, is still more 
directly countenanced by the authors 
of the Report, when they state their 
opinion, that Mr. Whiteside’s system 
of valuation (founded on the notion 
that the tenant is entitled to such an 
interest in his farm, that another per- 
son would be willing to pay a fine of 
£10 per acre to be | put in ‘his place) 
**is founded upon a view, and very 
probably a just view, of the amount of 
burthen which a landlord is morally 
justifiable in imposing upon his tenant. 
Thus, considering rent not as the price 
agreed to be paid for the use of land, 
but as a burthen imposed by the land- 
lord on his tenant. It is to be remem- 
bered that the 10s. an acre profit, 
which Mr. Whiteside considers to be 
the right of the tenant, is exclusive of 
the wages of labour and the profit on 
the tenant’s capital, and that Mr. 
Whiteside deducts a still further sum to 
make the rent what he considers a fair 
one as between landlord and tenant.” 
Now, on the contrary, although we 
deem it for the interests of the land- 
lord, which are identical with those of 
the public, that he should set his land 
at a moderate rent, yet we hold it to 
be clear that, as between landlord and 
tenant, the fair rent is that which will 
leave the tenant no saleable interest in 
his farm. The tenant should be as 
rich (and no richer) the moment after 
he has taken his farm as he was the 
moment before. We do not see on 
what principle it can be maintained, 
that, if a farm is vacant, of such value 
that a tenant would be willing to pay 
a rent of £1, and a fine of £10 an 
acre, the landlord must set it at a rent 
of £1 without fine, and yet that the 
next day the tenant may sell his inte- 
rest for £10 an acre, or even more. 
Thus, if it be a farm of 100 acres, the 
landlord must set it at £100 a year, 
without a fine, and yet the next day 
the tenant may sell “his interest in it 
for £1000, as its fair purchase-money. 
To the new tenant it must be the same 
thing whether he pays the £1000 as 
purchase of good-will to the tenant, or 
as a fine to the landlord; or it would 
be difficult to show where the injustice 
or hardship would be, of accepting an 
additional rent of 1Us., instead of a 
fine of £10, if both parties found 
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the former arrangement more con- 
venient. 

We often find a long speech of a 
tenant-league orator consisting of a 
single false assertion made in a ‘variety 
of fallacious forms. Thus, one man 
will assert twenty times, that he claims 
no more for the tenant than the right 
which every man has to a subsistence 
in the land of his birth. It is not for 
us to controvert that right here. Let 
it be conceded, that however dissolute 
or improvident the parents of the in- 
dividual may have been, nay, however 
worthless or extravagant his own past 
life may have been, he is still entitled 
to demand a subsistence -e from his coun- 
try. Still it is plain, that the measure 
of that subsistence which a man is en- 
titled to demand, beyond what he can 
obtain by gift or contract, must be the 
same for all. There cannot be differ- 


ent natural rights to different scales of 


support: one scale for the man who 
has no land, another scale for the man 
who is in possession of a single acre, 
and a third scale for him who is in pos- 
session of fifty acres. When a man’s 
only claim is that he is an Irishman, 
he cannot claim a more ‘comfortable 
support than the poorest of his coun- 
trymen. The reliance on that claim 
is what distinguishes the pauper from 
every other class, Let all men en- 
deavour to escape from pauperism by 
all honest means; but among those 
who employ honest means, that man 
cannot be classed who obtains posses- 
sion of land by entering into a con- 
tract which he is unable or unwilling 
to fulfil. 

We have endeavoured to show that 
a compulsory valuation—that is to say, 
a valuation by which both parties must 
abide—would lead to an absolute con- 
fiscation of the landlord's property. 
But it may be also necessary to explain 
and justify that principle of competi- 
tion which it is so much the fashion to 
decry. The Leaguers say ‘the market 
price of farms is not a fair test of the 
value of a farm, for that mar ket price 
is increased by competition.” Now 


we freely admit ‘that the market price of 


a farm (and of ev ery thing else as we Il) 
is ne merely increased but i is entirely 

reated by competition. If there were 
no competition among sellers the 
market price of some commodities 
might rise to an indefinite amount; 
if ‘there was no competition among 
buyers it might sink indefinitely low, 
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Monopoly is the contrast to competi- 
tion. Monopoly says, ‘you must 
either agree to my terms or make no 
contract, for no other person shall be 
pe rmitted to offer you better terms.” 
C ompetition says, “Tf you do not ac- 
cept my offer some other person will, 
for the terms which I propose are 
fair and reasonable.” Competition is 
liberty, monopoly is slavery The 
one, endeavouring to succeed by its 
own exertions, ealls every energy of 
the mind into full activity ; the other, 
like slavery, has no desire except that 
no increase shall be made to its accus- 
tomed task. The two cannot be re- 
conciled, and it is not easy to under- 
stand why competition, which is invited 
to regulate the price of all other things, 
should not be permitted to have any 
influence on the price of a farm. 

It was formerly said that what was 
called competition was in reality mono- 
poly, for that the peasant, unable to 
procure any e mployment, has no means 

of support unless he could obtain a 
farm, and therefore must either accept 
his landlord's terms or perish from 
want. It would not be very difficult 
to shew that this argument has been 
applied to many cases to which it was 
not properly applicable, but for the 
present it may pass. The sternest 
moralist has indulgence for a fraud or 
a theft when it is necessary to the 
preservation of life. But the argu- 
ment can no longer be fairly used in 
any case, for the pauper in the work- 
house is now as well assured of sub- 
sistence as the peasant who takes a 
plot of ground for which he is mai 
to pay the rent. 

Accordingly the argument now is 
put in another form, “and it is said 
that the peasant offers an extrava- 
gant rent for his farm, because the 
possession of a plot of land is his only 
refuge from the misery and degrada- 
tion of the workhouse. Now, if the 
state of things assumed by this argu- 
ment were true, viz. : if the work- 
house imposed on its occupants a de- 
gree of suffering or degradation at 
variance with the natural rights of 
man, the remedy should be to improve 
their condition. The inhabitants of 
the workhouse should be greater ob- 
jects of our care than those who prac- 
tise fraud to escape from it. 

But even if rent be raised by this 
competition, where is the injustice ? 
A farm of an acre in extent is vacant 
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(all those arguments about the horrors 
of the workhouse are applicable only 
to cottier tenants), and John and 
Thomas bid for it; this farm being to 
each the only refuge from the work- 
house, Thomas outbids John, the for- 
mer goes into the farm, the latter into 
the workhouse. No reason can be given 
why it should be unjust not to give the 
former a more agreeable subsistence 
than the latter ; still less, why the con- 
dition of the former should be i improv- 
ed by permitting him to retain his 
farm’ without performing the condi- 
tions on which he obtained it. Indeed, 
it is sometimes alleged that the dread 
of the workhouse produces such an 
eager competition among the cottiers 
that they frequently offer for a farm a 
sum which they cannot pay; and this 
may be the case; and when it does 
happen, it only proves that the dread 
of the workhouse prevails over the 
dread of doing a dishonest act by pro. 
mising what cannot be pe formed. 
Competition could not rise so hich if 
the tenant felt the impropriety of pro- 
mising what he cannot pay. The bid- 
dings would be made more cautiously, 
and the rents offered would be lower, 
if the tenantry were influenced by that 
rigid morality which would lead them 
to enter the workhouse rather than 
contract debts which they could not 
pay. Thus, he who teaches the te- 
nantry to think lightly of their en- 
gagements to their landlords, only 
adds to the violence of that compe- 
tition which he affects to deplore. 

Sut, although the tenant has no just 
ground of complaint; if for the farm 
which is his only resource except the 
workhouse; a rent is exacted which 
leaves his situation not better than that 
of the pauper whom he outbids, we 
are far from holding the opinion that 
the landlord acts prudently or pro- 
perly who demands such a rent ; on 
the contrary, we hold that such short- 
sighted avarice is to be condeinned as 
at variance with the interests of the 
public, and of the landlord himself. 
The prudent landlord will give the 
tenant such an interest in his farm as 
to make him feel that he would lose 
by giving it up, even with one or two 
years’ rent abstracted from his land. 
jord. This amount of interest is suffi- 
cient to secure to the landlord the 
punctual payment of his rent, and to 
the tenant an adequate income in pro- 
portion to his skill, energy, and capi- 


tal. A smaller interest will not be 
sutiicient to induce an honest and 
solvent tenant to incur the risk and 
expense of transferring his capital and 
family toa vacant farm. ‘To give a 
greater interest is mere bounty on the 
part of the landlord, and is often inju- 
rious by making the necessity of in. 
dustry less felt. Iti is acommcn remark 
that farms let on long leases at low 
rents are often badly cultivated, and 
that agriculture most prospers, and the 
farmers enjoy most comforts, where 
the land is let at such rents as to re. 
quire industry and to reward it. Hope 
and fear alike animé ute to exertion, 
when the rent is such that the indus. 
trious prosper, and the idle fail. 

In many parts of the south and west 
of Ireland we see the tenant oppressed 
by a load of debt which he never can 
hope to pay, and in parts of Ulster a 
system of the very opposite nature 
prevails ; but the system of tenant- 
right which exists in parts of the north 
of Ireland is an evil system, and i 
crumbling to pieces. It will probably 
not outlast the present generation. It 
melts aw ay under an atte mpt to define 
it. It is frequently described as the 
right which a tenant from year to year 
has to sell the good-will ‘of his farm, 
with the consent of his landlord, and 
the custom of the landlord not to ‘with. 
hold that consent, unless he has some 
reasonable objection to the purchaser. 
So far it exists in every part of Ire- 
land; but in Uls ster, the rents exacted 
by the great proprietors are much lower 
than in other parts of Ireland, and, 
therefore, the good-will of the tenant 
in his land is more valuable. The ma- 
nufacturing industry of Ulster also pro- 
duces a number of small ¢ apitalists will- 
ing to invest their little capitals in the 
purchase of farms, and thus, the good- 
will of the tenant becomes more readily 

saleable. When a tenant improves a 
far m at his own expense, of course no 
addition is made to his rent, and thus, 
his interest in the farm acquires a still 
greater value. A confidence in the 
fairness and liberality of the landlord 
is e quivalent to alease. The value of 
the tenant’s good-will, i in proportion to 
the value of the fee, varies on different 
estates and in different farms. It is 
by some supposed to depend very much 
on theamountofi improv ements ¢ fected 
on the land, but it certainly « depe nds 
much more on the character of the 
landlord, and the value and extent of 
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his estate. In many cases it amounts 
toas much as ten years’ purchase of 
the rent of the land. Where the te- 
nant-right has value, the farmer can 
live comfortably, as he holds his farm 
at a moderate rent, and the landlord 
receives his rent with certainty and 
punctuality, as, in case of default, the 
threat of an ejectment compels the te- 


nant to pay his rent if he can, and if 


he cannot, he sells his good-will to 
some person who enters into his place, 

aying all arrears of rent to the land- 
ia” 

We have thus described the Ulster 
tenant-right, with all the good con- 
sequences which are supposed to flow 
from it. We shall now state why we 
consider it an evil system, which can- 
not endure in Ulster, and cannot be 
extended to other parts of Ireland. It 
is to be observed, that all the advan- 
tages which are supposed to flow from 
it are merely the consequences that 
naturally follow when land is set at a 
moderate rent in the midst of an indus- 
trious and opulent population. The 
tenant, having the wages of his own 
skill and labour, in addition to the pro- 
fit on his capital, will be able to pay 
his rent punctus ully. This is as much 
the case in England as in Ulster; but 
the consequence of the Ulster system 
is, that where it prevails, no man can 
obtain a farm except by purchase, or 
descent, or legacy. ‘The man who 
wishes to engage in farming must pos- 
sess a capital three times as large as 
would be required under other cireum- 
stances. Of this capital, at least two 
parts out of three must be sunk to 
purchase the tenant-right of some 
outgoing tenant, the remaining third 
only being employed actively in the 
cultivation of his farm. The Ulster 
tenant-right is equivalent to the cus- 
tom of setting land at a rent reduced 
by the payment of a fine—a custom 
universally condemned, as depriving 
the tenant of a portion of that capital 
which ought to be productively em- 
ployed. It interposes a barrier to 
prevent the industrious but poor man 
from engaging in the healthy, happy 
oce upation of a farmer, since to pur- 
chase a farm would consume all his 
little means. 
Ulster tenant-right to point to the 
comfortable condition of Ulster far- 
mers, for that comfortable condition is 
produced, not by making farmers rich, 
but by prohibiting any but those who 


It is a vain boast of 
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are already rich from becoming far- 
mers. As aclass, the Ulster farmers 
produce less than they consume. For 
one who sells his tenant-right to em- 
ploy his capital in some m: wnufacturing 
business, ten sell it, because they find 
themselves poorer than w hen they 
bought it. ‘The agricultural capital is 
only kept up by continual draughts 
upon the savings of manufacturing 
industry. 

It is evident that this system could 
not be introduced into the south or 
west of Ireland. If every tenant this 
moment got his land at a rent of 10s. 
an acre less than its market value, and 
got a lease for ever, the Ulster system 
still would not prevail. In order that 
a sale should be effected there must be 
a commodity to be sold, and a purcha- 
ser able to buy it. In Munster and 
Connaught, the latter would be want- 
ing. When a tenant wished to part 
with his farm, he could seldom find a 
person who could both afford to stock 
it and also to pay £10 an acre for the 
tenant-right. ‘The new tenant would 
find it more convenient to pay an in- 
creased rent of 10s. than a fine of £10. 
Thus, after a short period, the occu- 
pying tenants would again hold at rack- 
rent, and in fact we know that long 
leases and low rents have seldom sue- 
ceeded in producing a substantial yeo- 
manry. ‘They merely create a race of 
middlemen, under whom the condition 
of the occupying tenant is certainly 
not improved. It is best for the land- 
lords and the country that rents should 
be moderate, neither so high as to de- 
press exertion, nor so low as to make it 
unnecessary. 

The Ulster tenant-right is crumbling 
to dust. It has not been able to stand 
the test of adversity. The farmer who 
has spent his money in the purchase 
of a tenant-right, finds that he has 
thrown his money away, and cannot 
tell what it is that he has bought. He 
expected to be rich and he finds him. 
self poor, and that is all the account he 
can give of the matter; and he com- 
plains that he is defrauded of his tenant- 
right. He reasons upon the suppo- 
sition that whathe bought ought always 
to be worth the sum he paid for it, and, 
therefore, that when land falls in 
value, the landlord ought to reduce 
his rent (hows ver low it may have 
been before), in order that the value 
of the tenant’s interest may remain un. 
altered. The landlord says that the 
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tenant, like every other purchaser, is 
liable to sustain a loss by sometimes 

purchasing a commodity that does not 
maintainits value. Thatall that hehim- 
self gets in exchange for his land is the 
rent, which is less the an the value ; that 
he is willing to accept a surrender if 
the tenant considers the rent too high; 
that he derived no benefit from the 
fine paid by the tenant; and that he is 
not to suffer because his tenants chose 
to make bad bargains with one an- 
other. The tenant replies, that if 
the land had risen in value the land- 
lord would have raised his rent, still 
keeping it below the full value, thus 
tacitly admitting that his own interest 
was to vary, and that of the tenant to 
remain unaltered by prosperity. The 
tenant demands that the same princi- 
ple should prevail in the season of ad- 

versity. 

Thus the tenant-right of Ulster 
could not stand the test of adversity ; 
it was, in reality, nothing more than 
an honourable custom that the land- 
lord should treat his tenantry with 
great liberality. The extent of this 
liberality admitted of no definition, it 
deper nded partly ‘on his character, and 
partly on his means ; and the first great 
change in the surrounding circumstan- 
ces has led to an angry controversy, 
which is a natural consequence when 
men’s rights are undefined and unpro- 
tected by law. We trust that the sys- 
tem of Ulster tenant- right is at an end, 
and that in future no man will pur- 
chase a farm without taking care that 
the rights secured to him by law are 
worth his purchase-money. If he is to 
suffer by a fall, let him gain by a rise 
in prices. He will not pure chase a 
right to depend on another's bounty, 
with no remedy except complaint if 
that bounty is withheld from him. He 
will not pay a fine unless he can obtain 
a farm at a moderate rent, and fora 
term secured to him by law of sufficient 
duration to reimburse his fine with a 
reasonable profit. 

Another change is taking place in the 
condition of the country, which alone 
would be sufficient to put an end to 
the Ulster system. We allude to the 
sales of large estates in small lots under 
the operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Commission. It is well known (and 
ths reason is obvious), that the value 
of tenant-right depends on the extent 
and value of the landlord’s estate, and 
tenant-right is of no value when the 


landlord’s estate is less than £500 a 
year. But the tenant will not suffer 
by the change. Ifthe must pay £10 
more rent for his farm, he will have 
£100 in his purse to enable him to 
stock it and to cultivate it more effec. 
tually. 

It is unfortunate that in different 
parts of Ireland two contrary systems 
prevailed, which were the worst adapt- 
ed to the state of the country in the 
place where they existed. In the 
north, where farmers with capital could 
be readily procured, able to effect im- 
provements on the land at their own 
expense, the custom exists of setting 
land from year to year, leaving the 
tenant at the mercy of his landlord, 
In the south, where the tenant has no 
apital, he frequently has a lease of 
such duration as to prevent the land. 
lord from effecting the requisite im- 
provements. In both cases it would 
be better if the tenant had a lease of 
moderate duration, with a right to com- 
pensation for such improvements as he 
should effect upon the land. 

We trust the reader has already 
seen how fallacious are the arguments 
used i in support of the Tenant League 
prine iple, of preventing land from ‘be- 
ing the subject of a free contract be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, and 
how vain it would be to expect a just 
and fair valuation ; still even the expe- 
rience of the past does not fully point 
out the impossibility of obtaining such 
a valuation in case of the League’s 
success. For, although experience has 
shewn how unsafe, in any case, it 
would be to entrust the rights of pro- 
perty to the judgment of valuators, 
and how discordant their opinions are, 
yet to enable them to arrive at a just 
conclusion they have, hitherto, had the 
assistance of a knowledge of the mar- 
ket price usually paid and demanded 
for other farms in the neighbourhood, 
or similarly circumstanced in other 
places ; but, if the law should be so 
altered, that no land could be let by 
competition, there would be no such 
thing as a market price for land, anda 

valuation would be a mere ar bitrary 
decision, made without any fixed rule 
or principle. It would, practically, be 
impossible to have recourse to first prin- 
ciple s, and to consider land as a mere 
instrument of production, of which the 
worth might be known by forming an 
estimate ‘of the probs ible value of the 
produce, then making a fair deduction 
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for labour and profit, and calling the 
balance rent. Undoubtedly, those 
principles do operate, but it is only 
through their influence on the market 

price. No valuator could go through 
the infinite details of the ce ale ulations. 

How many things there are which 
must be accurately computed, and in 
which a very slight error will materi- 
ally affect the result. The rate of w ages 

of labour; the aver age qué antity of 
work which may be expected in a 
day, from a man, or from a horse; 
the expense, per acre, or perch, of the 
various agricultural operations, plough- 
ing, digging, harrowing, sowing, reap- 
ing, weeding, draining, fencing, &c. 
This, at least, appears a simple mat- 
ter, and yet we have known the an- 
swers given to inquiries respecting those 
expenses to differ by nearly 100 per 
cent. Let any one who ‘wishes to 
make the experiment consult as many 
authorities as may be within his reach, 
as to the expense of digging or trench- 
ing a field of ten acres, “and yet a dif- 
ference in the estimate of those ex- 
penses will make a corresponding dif- 
ference in the calculation of the rent 
which a farmercanaffordtopay. Again, 
the expense and effect on each farm 
of the different kinds of manure must 
be known ; the cost and efficiency of all 
kinds of agricultural instruments; the 
state of the roads and neighbouring 
markets; and those calculations must 
be applied not to one kind of crop, or 
even rotation of crops, but to all pos- 
sible rotations, for it is only thus that 
the rotation of crops, best adapted to 
the farm, can be known; and it is from 
the result of this rotation that the rent 
of the farm should be computed. If 
the land is best fitted for green crops, 

it would be unfair to estimate its rent 
by what it would yield in wheat ; if it 
is best fitted for corn, we must not 
judge of its value by what it would 
yield as meadow; if it is best fitted for 
grazing, we must not judge of it by 
its yield when cultivated to produce 
wheat, turnips, or potatoes. To judge 
of the difficulty of comparing these re- 

sults, we must read the controversies 
which are daily carried on respecting 
the profits to be obtained from various 
crops, or various sy stems, and observe 
how readily the opposing parties pro- 
duce facts, and figures, and calcula- 
tions (in which it 1s impossible to de- 

tect an error), to prove the most con- 
flicting propositions. They find no 
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difficulty in proving that £10 an acre, 
clear profit, may be gained by cultivat- 
ing peas, or beans, or carrots, or par- 
snips, or any other crop outside the 
regular routine of the common farmer. 
With equal ease they can prove, that 
those crops do not pay the expense of 
raising them. Whence arises the dif- 
ference? The latter party will state 
two or three loads more of manure as 
necessary for each acre, and will esti- 
mate each load at a few pence more. 
He will allow a trifle more for each of 
the successive operations of ploughing, 
digging, hoeing, planting, weeding, 
&c. ; he will compute a ton less for the 
produce, and a shilling a ton less for the 
price ; and in this manner, allowing a 
little less for the produce, and a little 
more for each item of expense, he de- 
monstrates that system to be ruinous, 
which his adversary, taking equally 
small liberties with facts and figures, 
proves to be a source of considerable 
profit. What a boundless field for 
fraud and partiality does this afford to 
the valuator, whose evidence or whose 
decision is to fix permanently the rela- 
tive interests of the landlord and te- 
nant of a farm! 

But even if those comparisons and 
calculations could be made, they would 
be useless, unless the valuators knew 
not only the usual rate of profit, but 
also the average amount of agricultural 
skill possessed by the farmers in the 
district. The calculations must be 
founded on such proceeds as may be 
expected from that degree of skill. 
Fair competition is the only mode of 
arriving at this result. IPfa man pos- 
sesses more than average skill, he will 
not on that account offer more for his 
farm. He will know that the neces- 
sity under which the landlord is of ob- 
taining a tenant for his land will induce 
him to set it at the rent which a tenant 
of average skill can afford to pay. On 
the other hand, if his skill be less than 
the average, he will not get the land 
cheaper on that account, as the land- 
lord will know that he can get a tenant 
of average skill to take it. Thus the 
man of superior skill will gain superior 
profits ; the man of inferior skill will 
either fail, or make up for his want of 
skill by superior industry or frugality. 
We want no combination to prevent 
men from offering more than some 
certain sum for land. Even the tempo- 
rary adherence to such a combination 
could only be kept up by threats and 
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violence. The custom of setting land 
at moderate rents will necessarily in- 
troduce itself, if the law be so altered as 
to compel each party to fulfil his con- 
tract ; and if the public be taught to 
feel, that whether a man be rich or poor, 
it is dishonest for him to enter into any 
engagement, without a firm determina- 
tion and reasonable hope of performing 
it. 

We may venture to give a short 
sketch of the consequences which would 
inevitably flow from the success of the 
Tenant League, without dwelling on 
the horrors and the crimes that must 
precede that success. During the first 
exultation of victory a general valua- 
tion of land would be made: we have 
shewn how completely impossible it is 
to value land, except by observing its 
market price, the results of competi- 
tion, and how uncertain a matter any 
valuation is, even with that guide. We 
may judge what a wild thing a valuation 
would be, when the valuator was for- 


bidden to look at the market value of 


land, or the rent which a solvent tenant 
would be willing to pay for it, or the 
rent at which land of the same qui ality 
was usually set in the neighbour! hood, 
or any othe ar result of competition. It 
would be a confiscation of the landlord's 
interests and estates; a reduction to 
penury of almost every person accus- 
tomed to affluence or competence ; a 
violent transfer of property from men 
generally trained in habits of decorum, 
order, and obedience to the law, accus- 
tomed to have time and money at their 
disposal, to men generally ignorant 
and unaccustomed to forbearance e, or 
to any restraint except that imposed 
by their necessities. Every man would 
find himself in a position for which his 
previous habits had not fitted him. To 
the landlord it would be utter, hopeless 
ruin. The tenant, without capital or 
industry, relieved from the necessity of 
exertion, would consume his time in 
vulgar profligacy. He would raise 
from his farm just so much produce as 
could be obtained by the least possible 
application of skill, capital, or industry, 
and would soon be unable to pay even 
the smallest rent. The condition of 
the labourer would be miserable in the 
extreme. There would be no one to 
employ him, or to pay him wages for 
any work. ‘The indolent farmer, t unable 
to cultivate his farm profitably, would 
look to selling or sub-letting as his only 
hope. Selling would be out of the 
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question, as there would be no one to 
purchase; sub-letting would be the only 
resource to the occupying tenant, and 
by common consent the law would be 
altered so as to permit him to set his 
land as he thought fit. The law would 
return to its old ; state, but in the mean- 
time Ireland would retrograde two cen- 
turies in the course of civilisation and 
prosperity; the old gentry extermi. 
nated; a new set of idle, dissolute 
middleme ’n introduced into their place, 
oppressing with iron rule a body of 
wretched, squalid under-tenants. 

But we do not so much dread the 
success of the League (for the absurdity 
of its projects will save us from that 
calamity), as we do the continuance of 
its agitation. It is not only an agita- 
tion carried on for an impracticable 
object, but the means adopted are of 
the most nefarious nature, and the very 
expectation of success is most injurious 
to the interests of all classes. 

The object of the Tenant League is 
to have that value settled by law 
which can only be settled by free con- 
tract; it is to enable men to obtain 
property on false pretences ; to demo- 
ree the whole tenantry of Ireland, 

saching them to become ‘familiar Ww ith 
Fe dishonest hope of obtaining posses- 
sion of a farm by promising to pay a 

certain rent, and to give it up at the 

end of a certain period, and instead of 
performing that promise, struggling to 
hold it for ever at a lowerrent. He 
is told that the contract is an unfair 
one, but he will not consent to have it 
rescinded ; he borrows land, and will 
not consent either to restore it, or to 
pay the sum which he contracted to 
pay for its use. 

The means which the Leaguers adopt 
are murders, and the most dreadful 
outrages on the persons and properties 
of those who in any manner abet or 
countenance the rights of the landlord 
or the duties of the tenant. In many 
parts of Ireland the peasantry are 
governed by a code of laws the most 
ferocious and sanguinary that ever 
existed in any country. According 
to this agrarian code, the punishment 
for the least offence is the death, tor- 
ture, or mutilation of the offender, and 
his friends and relatives are liable to 
the same punishment. The trial for 
each offence is conducted in the ab- 
sence of the victim, without giving 
him notice of the proceeding, or any op- 
portunity of denying the charge made 
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against him, or justifying or extenuat- 
ing his conduct ; and the execution 
of “the sentence is entrusted to,the most 
brutal and ferocious of his ‘enemies. 
In every part of the proceeding brutal 
passion has dominion, and every prin- 
ciple of justice is violated—every feel- 
ing of humanity is extinguished. 

Tt i is true, that the League is com. 
posed of two sets of men—viz., those 
who subscribe their money, and act, 
on the one hand: and those who pocket 
the subscriptions, and talk, on the 
other hand; and that those who talk 
are not always willing to share in 
the responsibility incurred by those 
who act, nor is it necessary for their 
objects. When the savage passions of 
the latter are displayed in some atro- 
cious outrage, the orators have many 
modes of showing their sympathy in 
safety. They encourage the murderer 
by faint expressions of f disapprobation. 
They propagate every calumny against 
the murdered victim of rev enge; they 
suppress all mention of his virtues, and 
exaggerate his faults; and if they feel 
coerced to utter any sentence condem- 
natory of the murderer, they take care 
to neutralise its force by tenfold abuse 
against the sufferers. Those who as- 
sist to conceal the murderer are en- 
couraged—those who discover him dis- 
countenanced. Every term applicable 
to a murderer is applied incessantly to 
every member of the landlord class, 
until the mind of the peasant, confused 
by passionate, exaggerated metaphors, 
sees no difference between the worst of 
murderers and the best of those who 
may differ from him in political opinions, 
or be separated from him by wealth or 
station. 

The effect of this agitation in banish- 
ing capital and property from the 
country must be sufficiently obvious ; 
but as this effect equally follows from 
every agitation which renders life or 
Property insecure, we shall not dwell 
on it, but proceed to some of those 
special consequences which flow from 
the tenant-right agitation. It tends 
todiminish the produce, and to increase 
the rent of land; it makes it more 
difficult for an honest, industrious man 
to obtain a farm, while it increases 
that competition which it affects to de- 
plore. 

The tenant, who, but for this agita- 
tion, might be a contented, honest, 
happy farmer, able to meet his engage- 
ments, and support himself and his 
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family (perhaps not without difficulty) 
by that industry which is sure to have 
its reward, is taught to look upon his 
landlord as his enemy—to forget the 
promises which he made and the grati- 
tude which he felt or expressed when he 
obtained his lease. He learns to be 
discontented with his situation, and to 
believe that to defraud the landlord 
of his rent, is an honest, if not a meri- 
torious means of improving his cir- 
cumstances. False excuses are made 
for want of punctuality, and arrears 
of rent accumulate. But it rarely hap- 
pens that the tenant thrives on those 
ill-gotten gains. They merely tempt 
him to depart a little trom his former 
habits of industry and economy, until 
he finds that he is ruined, unless he 
can remove those arrears by some other 
mode than paying them. Unable any 
longer to pay his rent, he attributes 
the embarrassment of his position to 
the amount of rent which he has to 
pay, and he spends his time and his 
money (which might be more usefully 
employed in the cultivation of his farm) 
in devising modes of evading the pay- 
ment of his rent, and conciliating 
friends who may assist him to defy 
the law. This ‘brings him into bad 
company; his farm is neglected; his 
money squandered ; and the once 
honest farmer sinks into a ruined, 
reckless desperado. How often do we 
hear of some outrage committed in 
revenge for the proceedings taken to 
recover rent from some tenant who 
for several years has paid less than 
one-half the value of the land as rent, 
and yet at the end is a beggar. 

But this tendency of ail agrarian 
agitation to corrupt ‘the honest tenant 
is not the only, nor perhaps the most 
extensive mischief produced by such an 
agitation as that now conducted by the 
‘Tenant League. It often happens that 
a skilful, industrious farmer, with a 
competent capital, obtains a farm at a 
moderate rent. He can*live comfort- 
ably, pay his rent punctually, and add to 
the wealth of the country, of which the 
strength and prosperity depend on the 
number of persons thus circumstanced. 
But, it must also frequently happen, 
that from ignorance or miscalculation 
a tenant engages to pay too high a 
rent for his land, or undertakes a farm 
which he has not skill, or energy, or 
capital successfully to cultivate. When 
this happens, his proper course (unless 
his landlord is willing to reduce his 
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rent) is to surrender the farm and to 
look for some smaller farm, or some 
other occupation. He has no right to 
hold the land when he cannot fulfil the 
engagements by which he obtained 
possession of it. If this honest course 
were adopted, we should hear very 
little of extravagant rents demanded 
for land, or of ill-cultivated land, or 
of farmers without industry, skill, or 
capital. The landlord who required 
too high a rent for his land would soon 
be taught moderation by the difticulty 
of finding tenants, and the loss incurred 
by having his land unoccupied ; and 
the man who had skill and capital to 
cultivate a farm would find little diffi- 
culty in procuring one left vacant by 
some tenant whose want of qualifica- 
tions had disabled him from holding it. 
There would thus in farming, as in 
other trades, be a constant succession, 
the energetic taking place of the indo- 
lent, the skilful of the ignorant, and 
the land of Ireland would naturally 
fall into the occupation of those who 
could extract the greatest produce from 
it. 

But the Tenant League interferes with 
these equitable and beneficial arrange- 
ments by introducing a new motive. 
It recommends the incapable tenant to 
obtain and retain possession of a farm 
at any sacrifice. By this course he will 
become, when the League succeeds, a 
fee-simple proprietor at a moderate 
fee-farm rent. He is taught to value 
his interest in his farm, not at its real 
worth, but at what it may be under 
the proposed new laws. Hence, if he 
is unable to extract a profit from his 
farm at present prices and rents, in- 
stead of retiring to make room for some 
abler successor, he holds on in defiance 
of every principle of prudence and ho- 
nesty, waiting until the new law of the 
Tenant League shall establish him in 
comfort. Thus the competition for the 
possession of every farm is increased 
by the perseverance of those incapa.- 
bles, who, in the natural course of 
things, would be obliged to make way 
for more energetic competitors. 

But it will be said, do you intend 
that a tenant, when he finds himself 
failing in circumstances, should give up 
his farm? If he does, where is he to 
go, and what is to become of him ? 
Yes, that is what we propose. If A 
finds himself unable to cultivate his 
farm, and to fulfil his engagements, let 
him retire and make room for B., who 
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may be a fitter person to fill his place, 
If asked what is to become of A., if he 
gives up his farm, we reply by a cor. 
responding question, what is to become 
of B. if he cannot get the farm? There 
is but one farm vacant, and two men 
want it, and we merely propose that it 
shall be held by B., who may derive a 
support from it, rather than by A,, 
who has found by exper ience that to 
him it must be an unprofitz able specula- 
tion. If A. has capital he may look 
for a smaller farm, or some other oc. 
cupation, or may emigrate, or fill the 
piace which B. left. It is better for 
the country that the possession of the 
farm should be determined by the abi- 
lity of the tenant, rather than by a 
priority of occupancy obtained by reck- 
le 8S promises. 

At present the competition for land 
is not excessive; the landlords gene. 
rally find it necessary to reduce their 
rents, and, in many instances, find it 
diffie ult to procure eligible tenants; and 
it is probable that rents generally 
would be reduced to a reasons able rate, 
if the Tenant League ceased from its 
mischievous activity, and abandoned 
its imprac ‘ticable schemes. 

But, it will be said, do you propose 
to make no alterations in the e xisting 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
and to trust entirely to the gradual 
progress of improvement under the 
present state of the law? No; onthe 
contrary, there are some evils which 
call loudly for a remedy, and some im- 
proveme nts in the law of landlord and 
tenant may be effected which will add 
materially to the prosperity of both par- 
ties. In the first place, the laws re- 
garding improvements made by a te- 
nant on his farm must be altered. As 
the law stands at present all the im- 
provements effected by the tenant on 
his farm, such as buildings, drains, 
fences, become the absolute property 
of the landlord on the expiration of his 
lease. He is not even entitled to the 
slightest compensation for having made 
them, unless some special agreement 
has been made by the landlord to give 
such compensation, and not only are 
such special agreements very rare, but 
in many cases they cannot be made so 
as to have any binding foree. In all 
cases where an estate is the subject of 
family settlement, such an agreement 
made by a tenant for life would be void 
against the remainder, and the tenant 


would be obliged to give up his land, 
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with all the improvements on it, with- 
out that compensation for which he 
had stipulated, and on the faith of 
which he had effected those improve- 
ments. It would be absurd to expect 
that much capital or labour will be ap- 
plied to the improvement of land whilst 
this state of the law continues. The 
necessity for a change in this respect is 
universally admitted, but for a remedy 
some propose what is obviously too 
much, and others, what appears to us 
to be too little. Among those who de- 
mand too much we must class those 
who demand an absolute fixity of te- 
nure for the tenant. This would cer- 
tainly give him an interest in his im- 
provements, but it is obviously unjust 
that the owner and possessor of land 
should be deprived of it for ever, be- 
cause he thinks it convenient or profi- 
table to part with it for a limited pe- 
riod toa tenant. The other remedy, 
which in our opinion does not go far 
enough, is, that which would give com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements, 
meaning by that phrase those improve- 
ments only of which the tenant has not 
been sufficiently long in possession to 
give him compensation by the increased 
value of the land for that length of 
time. We do not consider this rea- 
sonable. It might be so indeed, if the 
expense and return of agricultural im- 
oa goa could be calculated before- 
and with some degree of precision. 
But this is rarely, if ever, the case. 
Any improvement of land is, to some 
extent, a speculation, more especially 
in a country where such improvements 
are rare, and the farmer cannot get 
much assistance in his calculations from 
the experience of his neighbours. One 
improvement fails, or gives a very 
small return for the outlay ; another is 
more successful, and yields a good an- 
nual per centage on the cost. ‘The en- 
couragement designed by nature for 
such improvements is the entire addi- 
tion thus made to the value of the land, 
the profit on the fortunate improve- 
ments making up for the loss on those 
which are less successful. Nor (consi- 
dering the risk of failure) is the reward 
very large. An improver rarely be- 
comes rich. It must be no slight dis- 
couragement to an improver if he must 
bear all the risk of failure, but in case 
of his success have his reward cut short 
by limiting it to a fair return for that 
particular outlay. 
In framing a law for compensation, 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CCXVIII. 
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it is not difficult to reconcile liberality 
to the tenant with justice to the land- 
lord. We propose that the tenant 
should have a cheap mode of register- 
ing any projected improvement, such 
as drainage, building, &c. Let him 
then undertake the work, if the land- 
lord does not shew some valid objection 
to giving him compensation. When 
the work is finished, let him have an 
award declaring the expense of such 
improvement (not allowing more than 
the value thereby added to the land), 
and let this sum be a charge on the 
land, to be repaid with five per cent. 
interest in sixty-one equal annual pay- 
ments, provided the tenant making such 
improvement shall keep it up in good 
condition and repair. While the te- 
nant is in possession, of course he is 
supposed to pay himself, but on his 
eviction he becomes entitled to an an- 
nuity for the residue of a term of sixty- 
one years from the date of the im- 
provement. This annuity should be 
made redeemable, at its value com- 
puted from five per cent. tables, and 
should be liable to the landlord for any 
claim which he may have against the 
tenant. The same right to compensa- 
tion for improvements may be advan- 
tageously given to tenants for life, 
under settlements, who, under the pre- 
sent state of the law, are often deterred 
from making improvements by the con- 
sideration that the step would increase 
the fortune of the eldest son (already, 
perhaps, sufficiently large), at the ex- 
pense of those means which the parent 
naturally wishes to keep at his own 
disposal, for the advancement of his 
younger children. 

It may be easier to understand the 
working of the proposed change by 
taking anexample. James Crowley, a 
tenant for some short or uncertain pe- 
riod, proposes to drain a portion of his 
farm at the expense of £100. He 
serves notice and the plan of his im- 
provements on his landlord, who either 
makes no objection, or is unable to 
sustain his objection before the agri- 
cultural surveyor of the district. Per- 
mission to make the improvement with- 
in acertain specified time is then given 
by the surveyor, and registered in the 
county books at the chief town. At 
the time fixed by the order, the tenant 
comes and proves that he has made the 
improvements according to the plan, 
and has expended £100 in making 
them. The award is then made that 

N 
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he is entitled to £100. The fees on 
the registry, award, and notice, should 
be very small, not exceeding £1. Sup- 
posing the rate of interest be five per 
cent., an annuity of £5 6s. for sixty- 
one years, will be equal in value to 
£100. This annuity the tenant will 
be entitled to from the occupier of the 
land. As long as his interest continues, 
he pays himself, or rather he enjoys 
the whole benefit of the improvement 
in lieu of the annuity. If his interest 
lasts for sixty-one years, his claim is 
then at an end; but if his interest 
expires at the end of, say twenty years, 
then he will be entitled to an annuity 
of £5 6s. a year, for the residue of the 
sixty-one years, that is for forty-one 
years, or to £91 12s., that being the 
value of an annuity of £5 6s. a year 
for forty-one years. But if, instead of 
twenty years, he remains in possession 
forty years, then on going out he will 
be entitled to an annuity of £5 6s. for 
twenty-one years, or to £67 18s., that 
being the value of an annuity of £5 6s. 
for twenty-one years. Thus, the out- 
lay of the tenant will be returned to 
him, either by the actual enjoyment of 
his improvements, or by an annuity of 
équal value for sixty-one years. ‘This 
annuity should take priority of all 
charges, incumbrances, and settle- 
ments, and should be redeemable by a 
sum in gross equal to its value, at the 
option of the landlord. 

It may, probably, be objected, that 
this principle of giving compensation 
for permanent improvements, would be 
the occasion of much fraud by causing 
the tenant to demand, and sometiines 
to obtain, an excessive value for his im- 

rovements. We believe that some 

auds would be practised, but not to 
an extent seriously injurious to the 
landlord. We are convinced that it 
would be for the interest of the land- 
lords themselves, that the allowances 
to the tenants for improvements should 
rather err on the side of liberality. All 
the compensation likely to be demanded 
for improvements, would not amount 
to so much as at present they annually 
lose by fraudulent or insolvent tenants. 
The improving tenant would be found 
honest and puncttal in his payments. 
Every improvement would be an in- 
vestment of his capital, yielding him 
presetit happiness and future profit, 
with this advantage to the landlord and 
the country, that it could not be 
frattiulently carried away. 

But that this proposed improvement 
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of the law should produce all the good 
results that might be reasonably ex. 
ected from it, a change must be made 
in the custom of dealing between land- 
lord and tenant in one important point, 
viz., the payment of rent. The en- 
gagement to pay rent at certain pe. 
riods must be treated as a contract to 
be fulfilled. The landlord must set 
his land to such tenants, and on such 
terms, that payment of rent as it falls 
due, should be the rule not the excep. 
tion. Nothing good can be expected 
from a tenant who is oppressed by a 
load of debt which he never expects to 
discharge. The debt from a tenant to 
a landlord is not based on any princi- 
ple of commercial credit ; it originates 
m a breach of engagement, and is 
equally ruinous to both parties. The 
general practice of the Irish landlord 
with regard to arrears of rent is 
equally senseless and illiberal. The 
rent is too high, or the tenant has 
suffered some loss which disables him 
from paying it, or by his negligent 
farming he has not obtained a fair 
oo from the soil, or he is fraudu- 
ent, and pretends inability. Policy 
and justice seem to require that in 
the two former cases, an abated sum 
should be accepted in full discharge of 
his rent; in the two latter cases pro- 
ceedings should be taken to compel 
the dishonest to pay; but to follow 
either course requires some trouble 
and some decision, and the Irish prac- 
tice is to take a middle course, neither 
to enforce the rent nor to remit it, but 
to give the tenant time, until, by the 
repetition of this process every half 
year, the honest tenant is crushed by a 
hopeless load of debt, and the dis- 
honest escapes with a fortune to some 
other land. Experience shews that 
arrears once permitted to accumulate 
are never cleared off by payment, but 
the habit of giving time for payment is 
so inveterate, that the landlord who 
should set his land at a moderate rent, 
and exact punctual payment, would 
be looked upon as a monster when 
contrasted with the man who required 
fifty per cent. more rent, but allowed 
his tenants a hanging gale. The diffe- 
rence is the sathe as that between the 
tradesman who sells his goods for ready 
money and moderate prices, and him 
whose system is to give long credit and 
charge high prices. The one system 
encourages prudence and economy; 
the other holds out a temptation to 
improvidence and dishonesty. 
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Unfortunately our legislation and 
the practice of the Conrt of Chancery 
encourage the vicious system. While 
the mortgagee or creditor, who per- 
mits arrears of interest to accumulate 
for more than six years, loses the ex- 
cess, although he could not have re- 
covered them without an expensive 
chancery suit; the landlord, whose 
remedy by distress is so simple, is per- 
mitted to recover twenty years’ ar- 
rears of rent. When a receiver is 
appointed by the Court of Chancery 
to collect rents, the very rules of the 
court indicate that he is not expected 
to collect them until five months after 
they fall due, and it is notorious that 
arrears are permitted to accumulate 
to an excessive amount on the estates 
under the management of the court. 
This should not be. The Court of 
Chancery is the greatest landlord in 
Treland, whether in respect of the ex- 
tent of property, or its value, or the 
number of tenants under its juris- 
diction. It is also the most powerful 
landlord, and has ample means of com- 
pelling tenants to perform their duty, 
of rewarding the honest, and punishing 
the dishonest. It should distinguish 
between the good and the bad tenant, 
permitting the one to hold his land at 
a moderate rent, and compelling the 
other to give up the land, or perform 
his engagements. 

We frequently hear of landlords be- 
ing praised for the indulgence which 
permits tenants to run largely in ar- 
rear. ‘To us such arrears are a proof, 
either that an honest tenant is op- 

ressed, or a dishonest one rewarded. 

he improvement which we aim at in 
the relation between landlord and te- 
nant is, that the tenant should com- 
mence every year as a freeman, and 
that an arrear of rent should be like 
an unpaid bill of exchange, a mark of 
dishonesty or insolvency in the debtor. 
Let the landlord either remit his rent 
or enforce it (we know that an arrear 
of rent once allowed to accumulate is 
seldom paid off, or materially reduced). 
No law can prevent men from giving 
credit or running in debt, but it may 
be altered so as to give no unnecessary 
encouragement to such courses. We 
think two alterations would contribute 
to the desirable result ; a tenantry free 
from debt, and a body of landlords 
with well-paid incomes. Let a land- 
lord possess the same means as any 
other creditor of recovering a debt due 
to him by his tenant, but Tet him not 
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be permitted to distrain for any rent 
that is more than one year due, and 
(making a total alteration in the prin- 
ciple of the ejectment law) let an 
ejectment by summary process be the 
remedy for a single gale of rent, but 
not for previous arrears. There is in 
reality no process for the recovery of 
rent, which is so just and moderate as 
an ejectment. It is merely depriving 
the tenant of the possession of pro- 
perty which he has hired, and for 
which he has neglected to pay, and it 
has this advantage, that the more 
moderate the rent, the greater the de- 
fault of the tenant, the more efficacious 
will be that remedy. The process 
should be simply this. Ifthe rent due 
1st November be not paid on demand, 
the landlord should be entitled to an 
order, calling upon the tenant to shew 
cause within a short time why he should 
not be deprived of possession, The 
time given to show cause should, in or- 
dinary cases, be very short, as in gene- 
ral there could be no defence, except 
asserting that the rent was paid, or 
denying the tenancy. If no cause be 
shewn and proved, let the tenant be put 
out of possession, and have one month 
to redeem on payment of one gale of 
rent, with very moderate costs in an 
undefended case. 

There has been, undoubtedly, a great 
competition among comparative pau- 
pers for the possession of land on any 
terms ; because the mere possession 
was to the pauper tenant worth about 
as much as the expense and loss which 
the landlord must incur in removing 
him. The landlord found it so ex- 
pensive and tedious to procure justice 
from the law, that he was almost com- 
pelled to set the demoralising example 
of bribing the dishonest tenant to give 
up possession of land, which he had no 
lawful right to hold. The advantage 
of mere possession to the insolvent was 
so great, that a solvent farmer could 
never compete with the magnificence 
of his offers. The competition for 
land was therefore a competition among 
paupers, from which the solvent tenant 
was excluded. But, let the state of 
the law be altered—let the landlord, 
when his right is clear, be entitled to 
justice prompt and cheap, and the dis- 
honest or insolvent tenant, who can no 
longer hope to make an unlawful gain 
by selling his power to do wrong, will 
permit the honest and solvent tenant 
to obtain the land on moderate terms. 
The rent will be, not that sum which 
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a tenant who expects almost unlimited 
credit may promise to pay, but that 
sum which a tenant can undertake to 
pay punctually as it falls due, with the 
certainty that punctuality will be re- 
uired by the landlord, whose reme- 
} grow weaker if he permits arrears 
of rent to accumulate. Some of our 
readers may be so much accustomed 
to consider a large arrear of rent as 
the normal condition of an Irish tenant, 
that they will probably feel shocked at 
the idea of a summary eviction of a 
tenant who owes a single gale of rent. 
They will conjure up every possible 
excuse which may disable the most 
honest and industrious tenant from 
fulfilling his engagements at the ap- 
pointed time. But it is obvious that 
such imaginary cases ought not to in- 
fluence the legislation which should be 
adopted to meet the general rule, rather 
than the rare exception; and the ge- 
neral rule must be, that a man will be 
able to fulfil the engagements into 
which he has deliberately entered. 
One half-year’s rent cannot be a ver 
serious sum for a tenant to pay; if it 
be, it is a still more serious debt for 
him to incur, in addition to his future 
hiabilities. On an emergency he may 
paey borrow it from his neigh- 
urs, if they can afford to lend it; or, 
in a fair case, the landlord would 
rather give up half-a-year’s rent than 
lose a tenant of whose future pune- 
tuality he saw no reason to doubt. 
Even in case of eviction the tenant 
would seldom find much difficulty in 
redeeming his farm within the month, 
as for that purpose only one half-year's 
rent, with very moderate costs, would 
be required. We have not space to 
develope all the changes in the habits 
of the people which would result from 
the above simple alterations in the 
law. Their obvious tendency must 
be to produce well-cultivated and im- 
—_ farms ; a substantial yeomanry, 
aving valuable interests in the land 
produced by their own exertions, and 
secured to them by the just ponent 
of the law ; landlords with well-secured 
rents, on the punctual payment of 
which they can depend wih certainty, 
and free from those embarrassments 
into which the owner of an apparently 
large, but ill-paid income is so apt to 
fall. 
Let those who will dwell on the 
hardship of evicting a tenant who, by 
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unavoidable misfortune, is prevented 
from paying his rent punctually, re. 
member that as the law now stands 
the landlord may, by distress, sweep 
away all his property, or ruin him by 
an expensive action, if the rent be not 
punctually paid. This right is seldom 
vexatiously exercised, and we do not 
apprehend that an honest tenant will 
be ever evicted for non-payment of 
rent. The man who boone his con- 
tract must be, in some respects, at the 
mercy of his creditor. 

We should extend the same prin- 
ciple to the case of ejectment on ter- 
mination of tenancy. The proceeding 
should be summary, cheap, and, above 
all, so certain, that a defendant, hold- 
ing possession unjustly, should know 
that he has no chance of success in a 
law-suit. A grievous injury is done 
to the public whenever wrong obtains 
an unexpected triumph, by some tech- 
nical objection to the proceedings, 
This is now so common, that nothing 
is more usual than for paupers to take 
defence to an ejectment, in the well- 
founded hope of being able to retain 
possession for some considerable length 
of time by some point on the demises, 
or services, or affidavits, or statutes, 
which may invalidate, or, at all events, 
delay the proceedings. If our present 
system of landlord and tenant law pre- 
vents the landlord from doing justice 
to an honest, solvent, improving ten- 
ant, or from obtaining justice from an 
insolvent or fraudulent one, it can sur- 
prise nobody that the land should be 
aw occupied by the latter class, 
or that men, feeling that there is some- 
thing wrong in the law, should follow 
any agitators who propose a remedy, 
as men labouring under chronic dis- 
eases are aitracted by the promises 
and pretensions of every ignorant and 
unprincipled quack. The best mode 
of extinguishing the tenant-right agi- 
tation is to redress the evils in which 
it originates. Is the competition for 
land too high? Remove the tempta- 
tion to dishonest applicants, by which 
that competition is at present en- 
hanced. Is the rent demanded gene- 
rally too high? Remove all induce- 
ments to the tenant to offer, or to the 
landlord to exact, too much. Is the 
ordinary term of a lease too short? 
Let the law be altered, so that neither 
the public nor the tenant shall sustain 
an injury by the termination of a lease. 
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Somewnat more than thirty years ago, 
when Sir Walter Scott was pouring 
forth his anonymous novels, when 
Jeffrey was the king of Whig critics, 
when Professor Wilson, with Lockhart 
and the Ettrick Shepherd for his 
companions, was holding his Noctes 
Ambrosiane, in connexion with Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and when, made il- 
lustrious by the presence of such men, 
Edinburgh was all but the literary 
capital of the country, there might 
have been seen in Leith Walk, which 
is along suburb stretching from Edin- 
burgh to its port-town of Leith, two 
small bookshops kept by two brothers 
of the name of Chambers. It would 


have been found on inquiry that these 
two young men, of whom the elder was 
named William and the younger Ro- 
bert, were natives of Peebles, a pretty 
town on Tweedside; that they were 
the sons of parents who had known 
better days; and that, fortune having 


thrown them upon their own resources 
at a time of life when most young men 
of the middle class are only leaving 
school, they had chosen a course, which, 
though humble, gave an incidental gra- 
tification to the superior tastes which 
their early education had led them to 
contract, and were pursuing it with a 
zeal, a tenacity of purpose, and a spirit 
of self-dependence, extraordinary at 
their age and in their circumstances. 
Of the early struggles of the two 
brothers it is not in our power to say 
much. For several years, until the 
took the step of removing from Leith 
Walk into Edinburgh, they increased 
their business by slow degrees, gradu- 
ally forming acquaintanceships among 
the book-buying and bookselling por- 
tions of the Edinburgh community. 
To eke out the profits of his small 
trade, William had taught himself the 
art of printing; and at this branch of 
business he continued to work for some 
years as his own compositor and press- 
man, being unable to pay for assist- 
ance. More than this, he ingeniously 
cut in wood the larger kind of types 
which he had not the means of pur- 
chasing; and he bound with his own 
hands the whole impression of a small 
volume, the publication of which his 


enterprise had induced him to under- 
take. An aged gentleman is still in 
the habit of telling that, in going home 
late at night through Leith Walk, he 
never failed to observe that, while all 
the rest of the street was shrouded in 
silence and darkness, lights gleamed 
from the window of William Cham- 
bers’s small printing-room, whence is- 
sued also the wheasy sounds of his ever- 
toiling press. Industry like this could 
scarcely fail of its reward. 

Occupied either in the mechanical 
preparation or in the sale of books, the 
two young men began, about or even 
before the time of their removal into 
Edinburgh to be known by their own 
efforts in literature. Whether it was 
native instinct, or their habit of hand. 
ling books professionally that led them 
immediately into the temptation of 
authorship, it might be difficult to say ; 
in the particular nature, however, of 
their early efforts in this line, one sees 
a clear proof that both of them possessed 
from the first something of that innate 
and intense amor patrie, which has 
constituted for probably half of the 
whole number of literary Scotchmen, 
the primary impulse and determination 
towards the literary calling. 

Every Scotchman, of any culture or 
intelligence, has a taste for the anti- 
quities of his native country. Where- 
ever in the wide world a Scotch- 
man ultimately fixes his abode—what- 
ever amount of various training it may 
be his fortune to receive—to whatever 
mode of intellectual activity he may at 
last give himself up, whether to poli- 
tics, to poetry, to metaphysics, to 
science, or to stockjobbing—there will 
still necessarily be found at his heart, 
by those that can succeed in reaching 
it, an undissolved knot of national feel- 
ing, of purely sentimental attachment 
to that jagged little bit of the general 
British area which lies north of the 
Tweed. 


“ The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeding-heuk aside, 
And spared the symbol dear: 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise; 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praiee.”* 
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All Scotchmen share this feeling of 
Burns. Indeed this sentiment of the 
Thistle, if we may so call it, seems to be 
the only piece of original moral capital 
with which Scotland furnishes all her 
children indiscriminately. All Scotch- 
men have not the same type of head ; 
nor, whatever may be the common opi- 
nion on the subject, are all Scotchmen 
prudent and cautious; but this one 
quality all Scotchmen certainly do pos- 
sess in common—affection for Scot- 
land. Connecting this one element of 
Scotticism with whatever other kinds of 
mental stuff he chooses, a Scotchman 
may be anything possible in the world— 
a transcendentalist or a Joseph Hume ; 
a saint or a debauchee ; a poet ora 
maker of fish-hooks: nevertheless, as 
possessing this one quality upon which 
they can always fall back for agree- 
ment, Scotchmen are more homoge- 
neous than Englishmen. And, as we 
have already said, much of the literary 
effort of Scottish authors has been de- 
termined by this strong feeling of na- 
tionality. The poetry of Burns, for 
example, and the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, are pre-eminently Scot- 
tish in their character. No English 
compositions can be cited that exhibit 
such a surcharge of the peculiar ele- 
ment of Anglicism, whatever that is, 
as these compositions exhibit of the 
element of Scotticism. The greatness 
of Shakspeare and of Milton does not 
possess, or, as some might say, is not 
marred by, any feature of special na- 
tionality ; but in reading Burns and 
Sir Walter, it is almost essential to re- 
member that they were Scotchmen. 
And even of literary Scotchmen of a 
different class—of such general thinkers 
and writers, for example, as Adam 
Smith, Reid, Hume, and Chalmers, 
in whose intellectual exhibitions there 
has been nothing deliberately or for- 
mally Scotch—even of such writers 
and thinkers it may be observed, 
that, privately, and for their own 
solace, they have always retained 
much of the specially Scottish senti- 
ment andhumour. ‘There is a curious 
instance of this in the evident delight, 
we had almost said glee, with which 
Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh, 
aman whose speculative intellect is, 
— more pure and less limited by 

ocal or national associations than that 
of any other living Briton, traces, in 
his recent edition of Reid’s Works, the 
course of the tributary of Scottish 





thought through the whole modern his. 
tory of philosophy ; pointing out, for 
example, for the credit of his native 
country such facts as these—that the 
grandfather of Sir Isaac Newton was 
a Scotchman from East Lothian ; that 
Kant himself had Scottish blood in his 
veins ; and that the celebrated French 
thinker, Destutt Tracy, was a scion of 
the uneuphonic Scottish clan of Stott. 

Thirty years ago the Scottish senti- 
mest was stronger in Scotchmen than 
it now is; and there were circum. 
stances in the position of the two 
Chamberses to enhance even that por- 
tion of it which, in common with all 
Scotchmen, they had received from 
nature. Natives of a provincial Scot- 
tish town not without its claim to an- 
tiquarian notice, they had removed to 
Edinburgh, just at the time of life 
when they were most fit to receive 
new impressions. Now no one that has 
not gone through the experience can 
tell the effects of a first contact with 
Edinburgh andits society upon a young 
Scotchman that has removed thither 
from a provincial town. 


“Edinburgh to a young provincial who 
sees it for the first time! O! the complex 
strangeness of the impression! The reekier 
atmosphere ; the picturesque outline of the 
whole built mass against the sky; the 
heights and hollows ; the free-stone houses ; 
the different aspect of the shops; the dia- 
lect so new that one hears from the children 
in the streets—the impression of all this is 
indescribable. Everything is strange; the 
very dust seems to be blown by the wind in 
a new and mystic manner. And then, when 
the town is taken in detail, The Calton 
Hill ; Arthur seat ; the High-street, with its 
closes ; the Castle, with Mons Meg and the 
Regalia ; J@hn Knox’s house; Hotyrood 
Palace ; P¥inces’-street, along which Sir 
Walter Scott limped ; the whole of the New 
Town, and the great black chasm, lamp- 
studded at night, which separates it from 
the Old—all so poetié, so novel! And then, 
here to have so many historical facts and in- 
cidents visibly bodied forth |! Rizzio’s blood, 
the Martyrs’ grave, the spot where Mitchell 
shot at Archbishop Sharpe; one can go and 
see it all, Surely, to be born in this city is 
a privilege ; to have lived in it, and not to 
love it, is fora Scotchman impossible. ‘ City 
of my choice,’ one might say with Richter, 
‘to which I would belong on this side the 
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grave! 


So writes some enthusiastic Scot re- 
garding Edinburgh as it now is, or as 
it was a little while ago; and thirty 
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or forty years ago the impression must 
have been even more characteristic and 
vivid. ‘True, Mons Meg and the Re- 
galia were not then to be seen, and 
the New Town was not by half so 
Athenian and architectural as it now 
is ; but many tradition-hallowed parts 
of the Old Town have since been pull- 
ed down, and much that was peculiar 
and national in the habits of the citi- 
zens has since disappeared. The Scotch 
dialect was then still spoken among 
classes of the community from which 
it has since been chased by the inva- 
sion of English teachers of elocution ; 
relics of Edinburgh, as it was in the 
middle of last century, still remained 
in the shape of octogenarian ladies and 
gentlemen that pertinaciously clung to 
the Old Town, and told stories of their 
younger days; and the Parliament 
Louse still boasted wits and humour- 
ists, worthy to have been caricatured 
by Kay, along with the Kameses and 
Monboddos of a former generation. 
And more important still, Sir Walter 
Scott was then still alive. Persons 
walking down Princes’-street in an 
afternoon could see his buirdly figure 
heaving itself lamely along on the 
pavement before them, and could 
study his good-humoured countenance, 
with its shaggy light eyebrows, as he 
turned to pat the dogs that would in- 
troduce themselves to him, and take 
the liberty of licking his hand. More- 
over, the influence of this man had 
filled all Scotland, and Edinburgh in 
particular, with a kind of epidemic 
enthusiasm for everything that related 
to Scottish antiquity. Hardly can the 
two brothers have been familiar with 
the streets of Edinburgh when “ Wa- 
verley” came out to astonish and de- 
light all its reading circles; and among 
the chief topics of the town during the 
first four years of their residence in it 
must have been the six novels with 
which the Great Unknown followed up 
his first effort, to wit— Guy Man- 
nering,” ‘* The Antiquary,” ‘ The 
Black Dwarf,” ‘“ old Mortality,” 
* Rob Roy,” and ‘* The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian.” Others and others fol- 
lowed ; and in 1820 everybody was 
mad about Scotch ballads, Scotch an- 
tiquities, and the Waverley novels. 
What with their native amor patrie 
as Scotchmen, what with the antiqua- 
rian curiosity that could not fail to be 
roused in them by their transference 
at such an inquisitive age to Edin. 


burgh, and what with the infection of 
that atmosphere of Scottish enthu- 
siasm, which Scott had then been the 
means of diffusing through the coun- 
try, the two brothers, if they were to 
make an entrance into literature at all, 
could hardly escape doing so through 
the medium of a liking for Scottish 
humours and antiquities. Possessing 
both of them a strong desire for infor- 
mation, and gifted also, both of them, 
and especially Robert, with apeculiar 
relish for the anecdotic and picturesque 
in history, their favourite books for 
reading out of their own little stocks, 
when they began life as booksellers, 
must have been, we fancy, such as Sir 
Walter Scott also used to set most 
store by. The Waverley novels, they, 
of course, read as they came out; but 
many an odd volume of old ballads, 
and other Scottish matter besides, 
such as Sir Walter would have been 
glad to pick up had he met with it, 
must have lain on their counters for 
their own private reading in the inter- 
vals of business, or of severer intel- 
lectual employment. Their reminis- 
cences, too, of the country ; their facili~ 
ties in their respective situations, for 
making observations of their own on 
men and manners; and their opportu- 
nities, in thdéir more social hours, of 
gleaning original snatches of old Scot- 
tish song and narrative from amon 
their various acquaintances—must 
have contributed to give to their ac- 
quisitions in Scottish history an inde- 
pendent value and interest; and had 
Sir Walter, in 1819 or 1820, chanced, 
in sauntering down Leith Walk, to en- 
ter into conversation, over an old book, 
with either of the young book-deal- 
ing brothers—with William, then but 
nineteen or twenty, or with Robert, 
then but seventeen or eighteen years 
of age—he would doubtless have found 
in either not merely an intelligent 
reader of his own works, but a youth 
of real culture in the department of 
Scottish lore and antiquities. 

We do not know if Sir Walter eyer 
did happen thus to fall into chat with 
the young Chamberses in their shops 
in Leith Walk; but they had not 
been long in Edinburgh before their 
names became known to him. For, al- 
ready practised in writing as, like all 
other hterary aspirants, they must have 
been by the contribution of occasional 
papers to such local periodicals as were 
open to them, anonymously or other- 
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wise, they soon ventured on publica- 
tions which gave them a title to rank 
openly among the devotees of Scottish 
literature. 

Robert’s first work, the “Traditions 
of Edinburgh,” the materials for which 
he had begun to collect in 1820, appear- 
ed in 1823-4. The first and several of 
the subsequent editions were printed 
by William at his small press. The 
work was immediately popular, and it 
deserved to be so. There does not 
exist a more amusing book of local an- 
tiquities. It is for Edinburgh what 
Cunningham’s “‘ Handbook” and Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Town” are for London, 
combining the accurate detail of the 
one, with much of the humour and ro- 
mance of the other. And indeed Edin- 
burgh is just the town that could ad- 
mit of such book, and that required to 
have it,—a town not too large to be 
overtaken in a connected story, and 
yet every inch of it rich with old me- 
mories and associations. Every spot in 
the town has its traditions, and every 
inhabitant knows, by some chance or 
other, some of those traditions. One 
person will point out to you James's 
Court, where Hume and Boswell lived, 
and where Dr. Johnson went to visit 
the latter ; another will show you a 
cellar in the High street, and tell you 
that the treaty of Union between Scot- 
land and England was signed there : 
a third will show you the spot where 
Darnley was blown up with gunpow- 
der ; in the West Bow anybody will 
point out to you the haunted house 
once tenanted by the horrible wizard, 
Major Weir, who was burnt in 1670 ; 
and all round the Grass-market are 
tangible and visible relics of notorious 
facts in the old history of the town. 
To collect these scattered traditions of 
Edinburgh in an authentic and com- 
plete form had been, we believe, a 
favourite design of Sir Walter Scott ; 
but the enterprising young immigrant 
from Peebles was beforehand with 
him in setting about its execution. 
With a natural taste for the historical 
and anecdotic, and impressed, doubt- 
less, with that mystic veneration for 
Edinburgh which, as we have already 
said, is sure to seize every intelligent 
young provincial that goes to take 
up his abode in it, Robert Cham- 
bers seems, while yet a mere boy, to 
have contracted, in his perambulations 
through the town, an antiquarian ac- 
quaintance with all its noted localities. 


And when the idea struck him of writ- 
ing a book on so interesting and at- 
tractive a subject, he spared no pains 
in converting this general acquaintance 
with the streets and suburbs of Edin. 
burgh into a minute and perfect know- 
ledge. Probably there was not a nook 
or corner of the town, not a close or 
land in the dingiest purlieus of Auld 
Reekie, that he did not visit and ex- 
plore in person. All such oral or 
written sources of information as were 
open to him, were also diligently con. 
sulted ; and in particular, interesting 
materials were communicated to him 
by Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
and Sir Walter Scott, to whom his 
inquiries during the preparation of the 
book were the means of introducing 
him, and to whom, when it was 
finished, he dedicated it—the first vo- 
lume to Mr. Sharpe, the second to Sir 
Walter. Since the work was origi.. 
nally published it has been much im- 
proved and enlarged ; and the copy- 
right, after having passed through se- 
veral hands, having been recently re- 
purchased by the brothers, the ‘* 'Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh” now appears, in 
its final shape, as one of the volumes 
of the author’s reissue of his select 
writings. It is the best guide a stranger 
could have to the antiquities of Edin- 
burgh: at least we only know one better, 
and that is Mr. Robert Chambers him- 
self, than whom, Peebles-man as he is, 
there is not, since Sir Walter Scott 
died, aj single citizen of Edinburgh 
better acquainted with its outs and ins, 
or better qualified to do its honours 
as illustrator and cicerone. A walk 
through the old town of Edinburgh, 
with Robert Chambers as guide, is one 
of the treats that literary strangers of 
any antiquarian propensity have a kind 
of prescriptive right to look forward to 
when about to visit the Scottish ca- 
pital. 

Once fairly embarked on the career 
of authorship, and having succeed- 
ed in making themselves favourably 
known by their first productions, the 
two brothers continued, in the inter- 
vals of business, to prosecute their 
literary efforts. Either as having more 
time, or as having a stronger inclina- 
tion to use his pen, Robert was for some 
years the more voluminous author. 
His ‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh” were, 
in 1826, followed by a curious and most 
agreeable volume entitled ‘* Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland.” The nature of 
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this book—a book after Sir Walter 
Scott’s own heart—may be inferred by 
those that have not seen it (and no 
Scotchman ought to be in that predica- 
ment) from the following paragraph in 
the preface to the new and fuller edition 
of it printed among the author’s select 
writings :-— 


“ Reared amidst friends to whom popular 
poetry furnished a daily enjoyment, and led 
by atendency of my own mind to delight in 
whatever is quaint, whimsical, and old, I 
formed the wish, at an early period of life, to 
complete, as I considered it, the collection of 
the traditionary verse of Scotland, by ga- 
thering together and publishing all that re- 
mained of a multitude of rhymes and short 
snatches of verse, applicable to places, fami- 
lies, natural objects, amusements, &c., where- 
with, not less than by song and ballad, the 
cottage fireside was amused in days gone 
past, while yet printed books were only fa- 
miliar to comparatively few. This task was 
executed as well as circumstances would per- 
mit, and a portion of the ‘ Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland’ was published in 1826. Other 
objects have since occupied me, generally of 
a graver kind ; yet, amidst them all, I have 
never lost my wish to complete the publica- 
tion of these relics of the old natural litera- 
ture of my native country.” 


This book, perhaps the most origi- 
nal in conception of all Robert Cham- 
bers’s works of the same species, must 
have added greatly to the reputation 
his “* Traditions of Edinburgh ” had 
procured for him, and must have 
been the means of gaining him many 
friends. In the following year he 
still farther distinguished himself by 
‘The Picture of Scotland,” a wor 
in two volumes, the result of tra- 
vel and reading combined, and in- 
tended as an attempt to elevate topo- 
graphical and archeological details re- 
specting the chief localities in Scot- 
land into the region of the belles lettres. 
In anentry in Scott’s Diary, dated 
February 4th, 1829, there occurs the 
following criticism of this book :— 
* Rather dawdled, and took to read- 
ing Chambers’s ‘ Beauties of Scotland,’ 
which would be admirable, if they were 
accurate. He is a clever young fel- 
low, but hurts himself by too much 
haste.” The inaccuracy complained of 
by Sir Walter arose doubtless from the 
necessity the author was under of eking 
out the results of his own tour by 
matter compiled from other sources. 
« Haste,” indeed, in a certain sense, 
there must have been (though Sir 


Walter was hardly the man to find 
fault. with celerity of production), for 
in the three years 1828-30, Robert, 
whose pen had doubtless acquired 
fluency by practice, followed up his 
‘Picture of Scotland” by no fewer 
than eight volumes more—to wit, 
‘¢ Histories of the Scottish Rebellions 
of 1638-1660, 1745-46, and 1689- 
1715,” in successive volumes, and a 
*¢ Life of James I.,” in two volumes, 
for Constable’s Miscellany ; ang three 
volumes of ‘“ Scottish Ballads and 
Songs,” with annotations, for Tait. Of 
these various productions the author 
has thought none worthy to be re- 
printed among his select writings, ex- 
cept the ‘ History of the Rebellion of 
1745-6”—a work which, enlarged as 
it now is, is not only the best narrative 
we have of the life of Prince Charles 
Stuart, but also one of the best speci- 
mens of lively and picturesque story- 
telling in the language. It is to be re- 
gretted that the “ Ballads and Songs” 
are now so scarce, as the collection was 
judicious and the typographical ap- 
pearance of the volumes extremely cre- 
ditable to the publisher. A later work, 
commenced by R. Chambers in 1832 for 
Messrs. Blackie and Fullarton, of Glas- 
gow, but not concluded till 1835, was 
a ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotchmen,” extending over four 
large volumes. All these literary un- 
dertakings were accomplished by Mr. 
Chambers while attending to his busi- 
ness as a bookseller ; most of them 
being literary commissions, so to speak, 
from large houses in his own trade. 

Meanwhile, William’s pen had not 
been idle. Besides various occasional 
writings, doubtless, which we have not 
the means of tracing, he brought out 
in 1830, an elaborate work entitled 
*“‘ The Book of Scotland.” Of the na- 
ture and intention of this book, the 
following is an account given in the 
preface :— 


“The volume now introduced to public 
notice has been compiled with the view of 
furnishing for the first time to strangers and 
others, a connected, comprehensive delinea- 
tion of the chief Institutions in Scotland, as 
well as the more prominent and peculiar laws 
and usages by which the northern kingdom 
is still distinguished from other parts of the 
British Empire, and more especially from 
England.” 


As admirable as Robert’s works are 
in their way, is this work of William’s, 
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with its succinct and clear accounts of 
all the peculiarities in the mechanism of 
the Scottish social system; the powers 
of its courts and various legal functiona- 
ries ; its laws of marriage, divorce, &c. ; 
its educational institutions, its civicand 
religious organisation, and such like. 
Indeed we know not how the original 
characteristic qualities of the two bro- 
thers could be better seen than by 
taking this work as representative of 
Wiliam, and comparing it with the 
*¢ Picture of Scotland,” the “ Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh,” or any other of 
Robert’s earlier productions. In both 
will be found the same fundamental 
amor Scotia, the same patriotic senti- 
ment; in both, too, will be found the 
same relish for a genuine bit of Scot- 
tish character or humour, and the same 
liking for treasuring it up: but in Ro- 
bert the tendency, it will be observed, 
is rather to the purely historic and ar- 
tistic ; in William there is a stronger 
dash of the statistical and immediately 
practical. It is the external features 
of his native land, the physiognomy, 
moral and corporeal, of its inhabitants, 
their costumes, customs, and humours, 
that Robert chiefly describes, and he 
looks on them rather with the acqui- 
escent eye of a poet and lover of the 
picturesque, than with the eye of a 
social or political censor; William, 
on the other hand, without being in- 
sensible to these charms of humorous 
and poetical observation, seems to have 
possessed from the first a special energy 
of temperament, that led him rather to 
discuss the right and the wrong of 
social forms and usages, and to take a 
part in overt movements for social im- 

rovement. Does the reader remem- 
er the language of Burns, in the other 
half of that famous verse, part of which 
we have already quoted, as descriptive 
of the kind of patriotic enthusiasm 
which is the initial feeling of almost all 
Scotchmen? Here it is:— 

“ Even then, a wish (I mind its power), 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That I for poor auld Scotiand’s sake 


Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


Well, if this wish be broken into 
two parts, we should say that the one 
part would represent the original aspi- 
ration of William Chambers, the other 
the original aspiration of Robert. To 
write the “ beuk” and to sing the 
** sang” must have been the form, we 


take it, of Robert's earliest wish to be 
of benefit to his native land; William, 
on the other hand, must have aspired 
after the ‘‘ usefu’ plan,” and must 
have meditated the ‘‘ beuk,” chiefly as 
a fit vehicle for the same. Hence, we 
should imagine, the idea of such a work 
as ** The Book of Scotland”—a reper. 
tory of information relative to the en- 
tire constitution of Scottish social and 
legal procedure, with sagacious, prac. 
tical reflections interspersed, and com. 
parisons suggested with other coun- 
tries. 

It is obvious that the characteristic 
differences of the two brothers, based 
as they were on real agreement and si- 
milarity, were just such as to be of 
mutual service when brought to act in 
literary concert. Their first joint en- 
terprise, accordingly, was of a kind to 
call forth in some degree the peculiar 
talents of both. This was a ‘‘ Gazetteer 
of Scotland,” in other words an alpha- 
betical survey, geographical, commer- 
cial, and antiquarian, of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland. It was begun 
for the booksellers in 1829, and com- 
oleted, at the expense of much labour 
in collecting materials, in 1832, when 
it was published. The chief share of 
the work devolved, we believe, on 
William, who wrote the bulk of it 
while waiting on business at his coun- 
ter. 

But that which was finally to asso- 
ciate the brothers in literary and com- 
mercial partnership was the scheme of 
the Edinburgh Journal, projected by 
William in 1832, and which was des- 
tined to fulfil to the utmost whatever 
aspirations after a ‘‘ usefu’ plan” his 
most sanguine anticipations had led 
him to conceive. 

*‘ Cheap literature” was not then 
unknown, but it was still in its infancy. 
A great deal of useless controversy, it 
seems to us, has been raised on the 
question of priority of invention, if it 
may be so called, in this matter. Who 
was the inventor of ‘ Cheap Litera- 
ture?” To whom is the original con- 
ception of a cheap literary sheet, de- 
pending for success on a widely-ex- 
tended circulation, justly to be attri- 
buted? On this particular point of 
absolute priority we have never heard 
that the Messrs. Chambers have put 
forward any claim ; indeed about twen- 
ty years ago the idea was epidemic, 
the offspring of nobody in special, but 
the general result of many circum- 
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stances combined—in part of a popular 
demand for literary recreation, in - 
of the mechanical perfection to which 
the art of printing had attained, and 
in part of that mercantile spirit of en- 
terprise which ever watches the mar- 
ket. Names, however, that do deserve 
honourable mention in this connexion 
are those of Leigh Hunt and Charles 
Knight; the one of whom, we believe, 
preceded the Chamberses as the editor 
of acheap, weekly sheet, and the other 
of whom, appearing in the field almost 
contemporaneously with them, has du- 
ring these twenty years advanced side 
by side with them, with a spirit and 
fertility of design all his own, thus add- 
ing an independent reputation to his 
merits as an author, and rendering his 
name as familiar to the people at large 
as the sight of his fine benevolent 
countenance is delightful to those that 
ersonally know him. If the Cham- 
erses and Charles Knight have since 
appeared as friendly competitors on 
the same general arena, this has been 
the result of circumstances; for origi- 
nally, we believe, the Chamberses chief- 
ly contemplated addressing themselves 
to Scotland. One or two cheap sheets 
were already in being in Edinburgh— 
poor in abilities and in aim, but yet 
eminently successful ; and it was the 
success of these that suggested to Wil- 
liam Chambers the idea of issuing a 
cheap weekly periodical, of a superior 
tone, carefully prepared, and with 
comprehensive views as regarded po- 
_ enlightenment. He was then in 
is thirty-second year, and full of 
energy; his success in business had 
enabled him to lay by capital enough 
to make a beginning ; this he was wil- 
ling to risk ; and securing his brother’s 
literary co-operation, he took all the 
preliminary measures, and on the 4th 
of February, 1832, six weeks before 
the appearance of the Penny Magazine, 
the first number of Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, in the form of a large 
newspaper sheet, was to be seen in the 
windows of the Scottish booksellers. 
We have a copy of the first number 
of the Journal now before us, and, in 
glancing over it, we are struck by two 
things; in the first place, by the 
decidedly Scottish tone and spirit of 
the periodical at its outset, more than 
one half of the matter consisting of pa- 
pers illustrative of Scottish character 
and Scottish society ; and in the second 
place, by the enthusiastic and resolute 
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manner in which the editor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chambers, chalks out the future 
career of the periodical in his pro- 
gramme, and the distinctness with which 
he makes his readers aware of his views 
as to the purposes which such a pe- 
riodical should fulfil. The following 
are a few sentences from the opening 
address :— 


“* The grand leading principle by which I 
have been actuated, is to take advantage of 
the universal appetite for instruction which 
at present exists ; to supply to that appe- 
tite food of the best kind, and in such a 
form, and at such a price, as must suit the 
convenience of every man in the British 
dominions. Every Saturday, when the 
poorest labourer in the country draws his 
humble earnings, he shall have it in his 
power to purchase, with an insignificant 
portion of even that humble sum, a meal of 
healthful, useful, and agreeable mental in- 
struction ; may, every schoolboy shall be 
able to purchase with his pocket-money 
something permanently useful—something 
calculated to influence his fate through life, 
instead of the trash upon which the grown 
children of the present day were wont to 
expendit . Whether I succeed in my 
wishes, a very brief space of time will satis- 
factorily determine. I throw myself on the 
good sense of my countrymen for support ; 
all I ask is a fair field wherein to exercise 
my industry in their service; and should 
Heaven in its mercy grant me that share of 
health, which, by its inscrutable Providence, 
is now denied to so many around me, I do 
not despair of showing such a specimen of 
the powers of the printing-press as has hi- 
therto been unexampled in the history of 
literature. It may, perhaps, be considered 
an invidious remark, when I state as my 
honest conviction, that the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland have never yet been 
properly cared for, in the way of presenting 
knowledge, under its most cheering and cap- 
tivating aspect, to their immediate observa- 
tion. The scheme of diffusing knowledge 
has certainly more than once been attempted 
on respectable principles, by associations es- 
tablished under all the advantages of an 
enormous capital, as well as the influence 
of baronial title, and the endeavour has ge- 
nerally been attended with beneficial results, 
Yet the great end has not been gained. The 
dearth of the publications, the harshness of 
official authority, and, above all, the folly 
of attaching the interests of political or ec- 
clesiastical corporations to the course of in- 
struction or reading, have, separately or con- 
jointly, circumscribed the limits of their 
operation ; so that the world, on the whole, 
is but little the wiser with all the attempts 
which have in this manner been made. The 
strongholds of ignorance, though not un- 
assailed, remain still to be carried. Care- 
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fully eschewing the errors into which these 
highly praiseworthy associations have un- 
fortunately fallen, I take a course altogether 
novel. Whatever may be my political prin- 
ciples—and I would not be in the least de- 
gree ashamed to own and defend them— 
neither these principles, nor any other, which 
would assuredly be destructive to my pre- 
sent views, shall ever mingle in my obser- 
vations on the conventional arrangements of 
civil society. Nothing could afford me more 
unmitigated pleasure than to learn that 
CuamBers’ EpivsurGH Journav yielded 
equal satisfaction and delight to the highest 
Conservative party in the state, and to the 
boldest advocate of an universal democracy ; 
or was read with as much avidity at the 
cheerless firesides of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic peasantry, as at those of the more highly 
cultivated Presbyterian cotters of my native 
land. I have voluntarily, and unprompted, 
taken in my hands an engine endowed with 
the most tremendous possibilities of mischief. 
I may have it now in my power to instil the 
most pernicious opinions on almost any sub- 
ject into the minds of three millions of hu- 
man beings. But I see the straight path of 
moral responsibility before me, and shall, by 
the blessing of God, adhere to the line of 
rectitude and duty.” 


It may be laid down as an axiom 
that the worth of every enterprise, 
political, literary, or of any other kind 
whatever, is exactly equal to the worth 
of the mind or minds it issues from. 
Heralded in, therefore, by such a bold 
and decided note, and supported by all 
the talent and energy of two brothers, 
both of them men of remarkable na- 
tive power, both of them trained to 
habits of business and punctuality, 
both of them upheld in all their deal- 
ings by strict prudence and conscien- 
tiousness, and both of them practised, 
according to their different aims and 
tendencies in literary labour—the Jour- 
nal met with an immediate success. 
Twenty thousand copies were sold in 
Scotland alone on the first day of pub- 
lication ; and the following extract 
from a note by the Editor to his rea- 
ders, printed at the close of the first 
year, 2. e. in the Journal of the 2d of 
‘ebruary, 1833, will show the manner 
in which the public continued to re- 
ceive the boon offered to them :— 


“ The sale of the first twelve numbers of 
the JourRNAL was confined in a great mea- 
sure to Scotland; and the quantity then 
printed (including a portion designed for the 
supply of future demands) was thirty-one 
thousand. At the thirteenth number, an 
impression was commenced in London, which 
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soon very nearly doubled the previous 
amount of the sales. The eight ensuing 
numbers were printed both in England and 
Scotland, from forms of types respectively 
set up in London and Edinburgh, which ne- 
cessarily induced the risk of printing a few 
additional thousands, to be reserved as stock, 
But at the twenty-first publication, it was 
resolved to use stereotype plates, so that the 
impression might in both cases be limited to 
the immediate demand, leaving all future 
necessities to be supplied exactly as they 
arose. From the types set up under the care 
of the Editors at Edinburgh, were then cast 
two sets of plates, one of which was regu- 
larly transmitted on a particular day to 
London, where it was used instead of sepa- 
rate forms of types; by which means the 
Editors might be said to have the advan- 
tage of supervising both editions; the risk 
of superfluous stock was avoided ; and yet 
the whole expense of the two sets of plates 
was less than what had previously been paid 
for the double composition of the types. 
When the system had fully taken effect, the 
united sale of the two editions approached 
fifty thousand. It is also a circum- 
stance in no small degree satisfactory, that, 
with the present publication, commences an 
independent impression for Ireland, by the 
use of a set of stereotype plates, taken, like 
the others, from the types set up under the 
immediate care of the Editors, and which are 
subjected to the press by Messrs, Curry and 
Company, of Dublin. The work is now, 
therefore, simultaneously printed and pub- 
lished in each of the three capitals of the 
United Kingdom ; a circumstance for which 
there is no parallel in the annals of letters.” 


We are just old enough ourselves 
to recollect the sensation produced in 
Scotland by the appearance of Cham- 
bers’s, or, as it used to be called with 
that disregard of orthoepy which dis. 
distinguishes Scottish pronunciation 
Chaumers's, Edinburgh Journal. We 
remember the avidity with which it 
was sought for and read, the care that 
was taken to preserve the old numbers 
for binding, and the mysterious sense 
of wonder that used to be felt (it was 
in a town remote from Edinburgh) by 
children as to who those extraordinary 
beings, the Chaumerses, were. Nay, 
a year or two afterwards, when, as a 
boy, we paid our first visit to Edin. 
burgh, we remember gazing with in- 
terest at the spot in Waterloo-place, 
where we were given to understand the 
wonderful business of preparing the 
delightful periodical was carried on, 
and reverently speculating, as we 
walked in the neighbourhood, whe- 
ther this or that imposing individual 
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that we met on the crowded pave- 
ment, might not possibly be one of 
the Chaumerses. And similarly, we 
should suppose, must the idea of the 
Journal and its Editors have figured 
in the imagination of all the growing 
part of the Scottish community. 

The success of the Journal was not 
temporary. Gradually the circulation 
rose from 50,000 copies, which was the 
rate of sale during the first year or 
two of its existence, to 60,000; thence, 
during the year 1838, to 68,000 ; and 
thence in the following years to 70,000, 
and 72,000. This was the rate of 
what may be called the direct or home 
circulation, not reckoning the Ameri- 
can reprints which began to be issued, 
almost as soon as the Journal had ap- 
peared. Of the home-copies, also, 
thousands were despatched to India 
and the Colonies; so that ere long the 
Journal counted its readers in all parts 
of the globe where the English lan- 
guage was spoken. At the close of 
the twelfth year, the editors resolved 
on a change in the form of the sheet ; 
and accordingly since the beginning of 
1844, the Journal has been issued, not 
in the large folio size which prevailed 
through the first twelve volumes (and 
which was itself a reduction from the 
unwieldy newspaper dimensions of the 
first few numbers), but in the conve- 
nient form of an octavo sheet fit for 
preservation and binding. As it is not 
safe to make innovations of this kind 
where the public has long been accus- 
tomed to a particular form, the expe- 
riment was reckoned by some rather 
hazardous; but the result amply jus- 
tified the venture, for almost imme- 
diately the circulation rose largely in 
consequence, so that, during the year 
1845, which was the second year of the 
new series, it reached the extraor- 
dinary quantity of 90,000 copies—a 
number, however, which still fell short 
of that attained by the Penny Maga- 
zine, which, as being cheaper, and also 
embellished with woodcuts, reached, we 
are told, a circulation at one time ave- 
raging 170,000, and even occasionally 
rose far beyond that. After an exis- 
tence, however, of ten years, the Penny 
Magazine ceased; and its companion 
the Saturday Magazine, likewise ceas- 
ing after a few years, the Journal was 
left for awhile in possession of the 
field. New competitors have since 
started up in Hogg’s Weekly Instruc- 
tor, The People’s Journal, Howyitt's 
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Journal, Eliza Cook's Journal, Dick- 
ens’s Household Words, and, as we 
may now add, a new issue of Leigh 
Hunt's Journal. All these periodi- 
cals, with characteristic excellences of 
their own, bear some resemblance in 
form and method to Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, which, indeed, has, by virtue of 
its steady success and continuance, 
served as a kind of model to all pro- 
jectors in the same line. Over and 
above the journals named, but of a 
somewhat different class, are such pa- 
pers as The Family Herald, the issue 
of which, we believe, reaches a sum 
that places it at the head of popular 
prints. Notwithstanding all these ri- 
valries from so many different quarters, 
the Edinburgh Journal yet sustains its 
rank ; its circulation at the present 
moment averaging 64,000 or 65,000— 
a notable testimony to the unabated 
worth and reputation of a periodical, 
now verging on the close of the nine- 
teenth year of its existence ! 

Nor has the progress of the Journal 
been solely in the matter of circula- 
tion. Whoever has been acquainted 
with it from its outset, must have re- 
marked a kind of progress or develop- 
ment in the character of the periodical 
itself, keeping pace with its growth in 
years. This is variously to be ac- 
counted for. In the first place, it must 
be partly the result of the growing 
experience of the Messrs. Chambers 
themselves, who, with all their know- 
ledge at the outset of what was best 
suited for the purposes of popular in- 
struction and amusement, must of 
course have benefited by the lessons 
they have received in the course of 
their long and laborious editorship. 
Again, something is to be attributed 
to the fact, that the Journal, although 

. originally intended chiefly as a Scot- 
tish periodical, has long ceased to be 
such. After the first quarter the edi- 
tors found that they were able to add 
England, Ireland, the Colonies, and 
America to the field of their circula- 
tion and influence ; and it is a curious 
fact that from that period hitherto, the 
greater part of the circulation not only 
of the Journal but also of all their 
other publications, has been in Eng- 
land—the Scottish circulation being 
but a proportionate fraction of the 
whole. Necessarily, therefore, the 
editors have abandoned much of that 
spirit of reference to Scottish tastes 
and Scottish subjects, which charac. 
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terised their carly numbers; and have 
studied to address themselves broadly 
and deeply to the whole range of Bri- 
tish and human interests. And, in 
accomplishing this, they have of course 
been greatly assisted by the co- opera- 
tion of other writers, of whose services 
they have from the first availed them- 
selves. Retaining always in their own 
hands the direction and management 
of the periodical, they have had ¢ among 
their contributors, writers ofall varieties 
of faculty and taste—Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, Irishmen and Irishwo- 
men, aswell as countrymen and country- 
women of their own, writers of the high- 
est celebrity, as well as aspirants whom 
they have helped to encourage. The 
Journal is supported, we believe, at an 
expense of about £1,000 per annum 
for literary contributions alone. In 
addition, however, to these reasons for 
the progress one may have remarked 
in the character and tone of the Jour- 
nal, something must also be owing to 
the fact of the growing intimacy ~ be 
tween the Journal itselfand its readers. 
Having once established itself as a 
household favourite, the Journal had, 
as it were, secured a fixed audience; 
and having, as it were, to carry this 
audience along with it (many who were 
boy sand girls when they began to read 
it, are now fathers and mothers of fa- 
milies) it has necessarily, while never 
ceasing to aim at the instruction and 
delight of the humblest reader that 
might chance to take it up, endea- 
voured at the same time to fulfil the 
purposes of progressive and _ ever- 
widening tuition. Thus there will be 
found in its pages—in addition to tales, 
essays, historic sketches, criticisms, and 
miscellaneous paragraphs, such as would 
interest readers universally—numerous 
dissertations of a scientific or highly 
thoughtful nature, adapted for a more 
select class of minds, and displaying 
as much depth and as much intellee- 
tual originality as the best current pa- 
pers of “the most distinguished quar- 
terlies ; indeed, very frequently, writ- 
ten by ‘the same pens. 

Immediately after the Journal had 
become successful as a speculation, the 
two brothers relinquished their sepa- 
rate businesses, and united in part- 
nership for the printing and publishing 
of that and other works. For some 
time their premises were in Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh; but ultimately they 
removed to the ‘High street, where by 


successive purchases and alterations, 
they have converted the whole space 
between two of those ancient courts or 
closes which run off from the main 
street like the small bones from the 
vertebra of a fish, into a large and 
handsome printing establishment and 
warehouse, which strangers go to visit 
out of curiosity. 

The “Journal” (to which there 
wasoriginally attached, underthe name 
of The Historical Newspaper, a kind 
of monthly record of events, not 
unlike the monthly chronicle now 
attached to ‘* Dickens’s Household 
Words”) had been in existence about 
two years, when the brothers projected 
a new scheme in the shape of a series 
of popular, scientific, and historical 
treatises, entitled “Information for the 
People.” Ofthis most useful publication 
the sale from first to last averaged, we 
believe, 30,000 copies of each number. 
Other publications, carried on from 
time to time contemporaneously with 
the Journal, have been:—‘‘ The Cy- 
clopedia of English Literature,” in 
three volumes, forming asurvey of our 
national literature from its infancy to 
the present day, with biographical ‘and 
critical notices of distinguished writers, 
and ample extracts from their works ; 
“The People’s Editions of Standard 
English Works and Translations ;” in- 
cluding, also, Original Contributions 
by the Messrs. Chambers themselves, 
«© The Educational Course,” a series of 
volumes begun in 1834, and still in 
progress, designed as a complete set 
of text-books for public or private tui- 
tion, from the years of infancy up to 
the close of the period of life usually 
devoted in this country to scholastic 
training ; ‘* Chambers’s Miscellany of 
Useful and Entertaining Tracts ;” a 
series of popular sketches, tales, and 
treatises, published at a penny, and 
now bound up in twenty volumes, im- 
mense bales of which, over and above 
the immediate issue, have since been 
despached to all parts of the world ; 
‘* Chambers’s Popular Library,” and 
“‘ Chambers’s Juvenile Library,” con- 
sisting of separate works expressly 
written for the occasion (Mr. J. Hill 
Burton, the Author of the “ Life of 
David Hume,” wrote a treatise on 
** Social and Political Philosophy ” for 
the former series), and destined, the 
one for the people at large, the other 
for the instruction and amusement 


of children; and, lastly, “¢ Chambers’s 
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Papers for the People,” a weekly issue 
of the same price as the Journal, and 
designed as an adaptation to popular 
wants of that higher kind of literary 
matter which has hitherto formed the 
staple of our more elaborate Quarter- 
lies. Nearly all these works have been 
reprinted in America ; several of the 
volumes of ‘‘ The Educational Course” 
have been translated into Hindoostanee, 
and are used in Bengal by the native 
teachers ; and ‘* The Information for 
the People” has been translated into 
Welch, and is now being published in 
Wales. 

Even commercially viewed, there is 
much that is interesting in such a me- 
chanism for the diffusion of literature 
on the large scale, as that which the 
Messrs. Chambers have thus created 
and brought to perfection. At the 
outset, we believe, it was not merely 
the possession of practical knowledge 
as booksellers that determined them to 
combine the mechanical business of 
printing and publishing with the higher 
functions of editorship and original 
literary production ; but also, in part, 
a sense of the extreme difficulty of 
working out large schemes of publica- 
tion, if restricted by dependence on 
tradesmen out of doors. Possibly the 
lesson thus afforded by the Messrs. 
Chambers is capable of an application 
to the business of authorship, not yet 
fully appreciated. Although concerned 
only with the printing and publishing 
of their own works, the plant of the 
Messrs. Chambers, at their establish- 
ment in Edinburgh, and the number 
of hands they employ, are necessarily 
considerable. The depth of their pre- 
mises in the High-street (in which 
all the branches of their business ex- 
cept paper-making are carried on) 
is about 268 feet from front to 
back; and the general breadth is 45 
feet. Their chief printing-room, a 
spacious hall lighted from the roof, 
gives accommodation to ten printing 
machines, with a high-pressure steam- 
engine of ten horse power. The num- 
ber of sheets printed in this apart- 
ment during the month ending Fe- 
bruary 2, 1850, was 723,504; the 
number of sheets printed annually 
averages ten millions, paying about 
£3000 of excise duty. The number of 
persons at present employed on the 
premises, including principals and lite- 
rary assistants, is 180—a change traly 
from the times when the elder brother 
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toiled half the night at his hand-press, 
with doubtless but a feeble hope of 
ever becoming known beyond a very 
limited sphere of operation. 

The nineteen years that have elapsed 
since the two brothers first commenced 
their exertions in that department of 
activity with which their names are 
now indissolubly associated, have, of 
course, produced changes not only in 
their worldly relations and circum- 
stances, but also, in some degree, in 
their own aspirations and modes of 
thinking. They were then young men, 
with little means, and struggling hard 
and in comparative obscurity for a 
living. They are now men of mature 
age, enjoying a degree of affluence that 
in Scotland must be called wealth—the 
honourable fruit of their enterprise and 
diligence ; men of social note and dis- 
tinction in the city where they have 
resided so long, and known by reputa- 
tion wherever there are reading Eng- 
lishmen. Recently, by a graceful act 
of natural affection towards the place 
of his birth, Mr. William Chambers 
has purchased back the house in 
Peebles that once belonged to his 
father, as well as an estate in the 
neighbourhood, where he has fixed his 
summer residence, visiting Edinburgh 
as occasion requires, and where he 
means to prosecute improvements as a@ 
landlord. Robert Chambers still re- 
sides habitually in Edinburgh: In 
both of them it is still possible to trace 
a strong subsoil of that amor patrie of 
which, as we have said, no Scotchman 
ever seeks to rid himself, and which 
constituted for them, as it has for so 
many others, the primary impulse and 
determination towards literature. In 
the natural course of development, 
however, through which they have beert 
led since they began their literary 
labours, they have necessarily super- 
induced on this original foundation; 
each according to his characteristic 
tendencies, ah intimate acquaintance 
and sympathy with the whole civilisa- 
tion of the time. ‘Thus, William, fol- 
lowing out that tendency to the obser- 
vation dnd criticism of social forms 
and institutions which appeared in his 
** Book of Scotland,” has, in the course 
of his editorship, applied himself much 
and variously to considerations affect- 
ing the economical and educational 
progress of British people generally, 
and has furnished numerous papers 
illustrating his views on such topics. 
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We may instance particularly some re- 
markable articles published by him in 
the “Journal” a year or two ago on 
the state of Ireland. Robert, on the 
other hand, while retaining his fond- 
ness for the historical, the humorous, 
and the picturesque, has gone largely 
into general literature ; and has, for 
some years, distinguished himself by his 
assiduity and success as an original 
labourer among the speculations of ad- 
vanced science. Among his contribu- 
tions in this walk, his work on ¢ Ancient 
Sea Margins”—an attempt inductively 
to establish the extensive operation 
over the globe of a geological influence 
hitherto overlooked or too little ap- 
preciated—deserves especial notice. 

In this progress of the two brothers 
from an intense interest in the spe- 
cially Scottish to an enlightened sym- 
pathy with the general, and with all 
that constitutes modern British cul- 
ture, one sees an illustration of a very 
usual feature in the intellectual deve- 
lopment of Scotchmen, as well as a 
kind of example of the new relation in 
which, in the systematic progress of 
our island, Scotland is beginning to 
stand towards the rest of Great Bri- 
tain. The love of country we believe, 
will still last in Scotchmen ; but it is 
doubtful if we shall any longer see it 
break out so conspicuously as hereto- 
fore in their literary manifestations. 
Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Chalmers 
were, in some respects, we have heard 
it said, ultimi Scotorum ; that is to say, 
whatever men of the same mark Scot- 
land may yet send forth, will necessa- 
rily exhibit, not less, it is to be hoped, 
of the perfervidum ingenium of their 
race, but less of national reference— 
less of the sentimental element of 
Scotticism. We have heard the wish 
expressed, that for the mutual benefit 
of both countries some angel would 
lay hold of Scotland by the northern 
extremity of Caithness, and push it 
bodily down into the heart of England; 
but the wish is now superfluous, ior 
railways are doing the thing more ef- 
fectually. The feet of Scotchmen stand 
on the Scottish soil, but their eyes go 
to the limits of the general British ho- 
rizon. 

Were space left us, we might go on 
to consider the actual results up to the 
present moment, and the probable fu- 
ture issues, of that gigantic system of 
“cheap literature” with which the 
names of the Chamberses are so pro- 


minently associated. On this matter 
it is well known there are two opinions, 
One party would consecrate cheap li- 
terature as almost the salvation and 
everlasting hope of the human species; 
another party would sneer it down as 
a stimulus to self-conceit, and a syste. 
matic promotion of superficiality and 
sciolism. It is hard to say eneeily the 
right word on so large a question. On 
the one hand, it seems certainly true 
that cheap literature has its dangers, 
and that in the swift progress in which 
it is hurrying us along to a time when 
all men shall be authors and all women 
authoresses, at least potentially, there 
is a real necessity for the invention of 
some device whereby the faculty of 
mere expression may be prevented 
from attaining undue value, and the 
higher and rarer ingredients of hu- 
manity still enabled to retain their so- 
cial lordship. To teach a member ofa 
modern Mechanics’ Institute that he 
knows more than Newton or Archi- 
medes, because he may be better in- 
formed in the range of existing scien- 
tific conclusions, is to do him an injury, 
and to let loose in a city a winged 
agency of vanity and folly. Even to 
raise an impression that reading books 
is, next to writing them, the highest 
occupation of man, and the source of 
all nobility and wisdom, is to afflict 
mankind with a damage and a fallacy. 
But, on the other hand, there is much 
exaggeration on the part of many of 
those that hold this view of the ques- 
tion. Take cheap literature at its 
lowest value, as an amusement and 
pa excitement offered to the 
arge portion of mankind, in lieu of 
more questionable enjoyments and 
modes of occupation—considered even 
thus, is not its institution a benefit ? 
Moreover, consider it as being, to the 
many, at least one open source of cul- 
ture—a means of presenting at least 
some thoughts and emotions capable of 
raising their sense of the richness and 
dignity of existence, and yet not other- 
wise attainable ; and is this a conside- 
ration to be slighted? And lastly, 
consider the real facts of the case. 
Forget the bad associations connected 
with the word cheap, as it is commonly 
used, and inquire what the cheap lite- 
rature of the day is, and who are its 
producers. Is our cheap literature, 
dispensed as it is in twopenny and 
three half-penny sheets, a worse article 
than the dear literature of the last 
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century, which used to be sold in big 
volumes? On the contrary, it is de- 
cidedly better. There is more of 
worth, more of intellect, more of ge- 
nius, more even of accuracy and in- 
dustry in many of the little sheets than 
there used to be, or even still is, in 
many of the big volumes. For who 
are the servants and functionaries of 
cheap literature? Are they a class 
apart—Grub-street hacks—Pariahs of 
letters—book-cobblers, dismissed by 
respectable masters on account of pure 
incompetence? Not they. They are 
literary men indiscriminately; the 
whole literary caste lend this cause 
their willing services. The very men 
that are at the top of the profession, 
and that write the best books, are 
found in the ranks of the contributors 
to cheap periodicals. Go into the 
office of Punch, and you will there find 
Jerrold and Thackeray; take up the 
newest twopenny sheet, and it bears 
the name of Dickens. And were the 
proprietors of the most noted of the 
popular periodicals to publish lists of 
their contributors, it would be found 
also that men of the highest reputation 
in the world of science make use of 
this channel of communication with 
the public. Nor is it the left hand 
only that they lend for such service. 
A man of original views, or of fine and 
peculiar faculty, will of course prefer, 
when it is possible, to pursue a career 
of authorship on his own responsibility 
and in his own name; but the common 
state of the case is, that the so-called 
“cheap” literature, really cheap as it 
is to the public, affords a better remu- 
neration to all connected with it pro- 
fessionally than the dear literature it 
has in so far superseded. The true 
objection, therefore, lies not against 
this particular form of modern litera- 
ture so much as against the tendencies 
of modern literature universally. 

We do not suppose that the Messrs. 
Chambers hold, for their part, any 
exaggerated notions of the functions 
of that system of cheap literature 
which they have done so much to es- 
tablish and to perfect. And with re- 
gard, at least, to their own exertions 
in this field, their claim is modest 
enough. They do not pretend to have 
invented cheap literature, but only to 
have given cheap literature a whole- 
some and beneficial direction. They 
have sometimes, indeed, been accused 
of not taking so high a social flight as 
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they might have taken, and of insisting 
too much on the cultivation of the 
merely worldly, utilitarian, or pruden- 
tial qualities of human nature. We 
cannot say that we sympathise with 
this complaint. Without holding in 
any undue estimation that kind of 
moral teaching which appeals to worldly 
success as a motive and a standard (of 
which the prosaic literature of the god- 
less Chinese, with its perpetual stories 
of poor boys who, by dint of honesty 
and prudence, came in time to be great 
Mandarins, is perhaps the most flagrant 
and repulsive example), we can yet 
see in the present state of our own 
country in particular, most honourable 
place and room for many more literary 
missionaries of the economic and the 
prudential than we are likely to have. 
And though we firmly believe that no 
soul is noble that is not alive to those 
higher thoughts and generalities in- 
volved in the words God, Duty, the 
Infinite, the Unseen, the Eternal, the 
Supernatural ; and that, if these gene- 
ralities were even left in abeyance, all 
human society, even in its homeliest 
interests, would grow rotten and de- 
cay; yet we have great faith also in 
the essential nobility of that mode of 
viewing things, which, detaining the 
contemplation tightly down upon the 
domestic, the neighbourly, and the 
terrestrial, asserts that in the maxim, 
that “a man should live within his 
income,” there is expressed a very 
considerable portion of all subsolar 
morality. The Messrs. Chambers have 
certainly addressed themselves largely 
to this side of things; for which, we 
think, they deserve thanks rather than 
blame. But they have by no means 
confined themselves to it. Science, 
even in its deeper and more abstract 
branches, has always been fully repre- 
sented in their publications ; the Jour- 
nal, for instance, often taking the lead 
in communicating to the public the re- 
sults of recent scientific inquiries. To 
the poetic and the onan they have 
not been indifferent, while studying 
the solid ; nor have even their illus- 
trations of the economic been destitute 
of the proper amount of reference to 
higher views of man and his destiny. 
Their principle, it is true, has always 
been to avoid every approach to sec- 
tarianism, whether in religion or poli- 
tics. To deviate from that rule, so 
distinctly announced in the programme 
of the Journal, would have been to 
o 
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abandon the opportunity of extended 
usefulness. ‘That, still adhering to 
this rule, it might not be possible to 
venture more largely than they do into 
the regions of higher sentiment and 
aspiration, whether individual or so- 
cial, we will not say; that is a ques- 
tion to be determined by experience 
which we do not possess, and accord- 
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of a miscellaneous character, such ag 
the Messrs. Chambers make it their 
chief business to furnish to the public, 
is fifty times better, more creditable to 
the producer, and more nutritious to 
the reader, than the wretched semi- 
transcendentalism (real transcendenta- 
lism is a different thing) which some 
would desire to see substituted for it, 


ing to one’s personal tendencies; but 


and which, to speak plainly, is neither 
this we will say, that solid, clear matter 


fish, flesh, cheese, nor red-herring. 





SONGS FOR THE SEASON. 


BY D. F. M‘CARTHY, 
No. I. 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


I. 


Ah! Summer time, sweet Summer scene, 
When all the golden days, 
Linked hand in hand, like moon-lit fays, 
Danced o'er the deepening green. 


When, from the top of Pelier down, 

We saw the sun descend, 

With smiles that blessings seemed to send 
To our near native town. 


And when we saw him rise again 
High o’er the hills at morn— 
God's glorious prophet daily born 

To preach goodwill to men— 


Goodwill and peace to all between 

The gates of night and day— 

Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


It. 


Sweet Summer time, true age of gold, 
When hand in hand we went 
Slow by the quickening shrubs, intent 
To see the buds unfold. 


To trace new wild flowers in the grass, 
New blossoms on the bough, 
And see the water-lilies now 

Rise o’er their liquid glass. 





Recollections. 


When from the fond and folding gale 
The scented brier I pulled, 
Or for thy kindred bosom culled 
The lily of the vale. 


Thou without whom were dark the green, 
The golden turned to grey, 
Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


III. 
Sweet Summer time, delight’s brief reign, 
Thou hast one memory still, 
Dearer than ever tree or hill 
Yet stretched along life’s plain, 


Stranger than all the wond’rous whole, 
Flowers, fields, and sunset skies— 
To see within our infant’s eyes 
The awakening of the soul. 


To see their dear bright depths first stirred 
By the far breath of thought, 
To feel our trembling hearts o’erfraught 
With rapture when we heard 


Her first clear laugh, which might have been 
A cherub’s laugh at play— 


Ah! love, thou canst but join and say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


Iv. 


Sweet summer time, sweet summer days, 
One day I must recall ; 
One day, the brightest of them all, 
Must mark with special praise. 


’T was when at length in genial showers 
The Spring attained its close ; 
And June with many a myriad rose 
Incarnadined the bowers. 


Led by the bright and sun-warm air, 

We left our indoor nooks ; 

Thou with my papers and my books, 
And I thy garden chair ; 


5 


Crossed the broad, level garden walks, 
With countless roses lined ; 
And where the apple still inclined 
Its blossoms o’er the box, 


Near to the lilacs round the pond, 

In its stone ring hard by, 

We took our seats, where, save the sky, 
And the few forest trees beyond 
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The garden wall, we nothing saw, 
But flowers and blossoms, and we heard 
Nought but the whirring of some bird, 
Or the rooks’ distant, clamorous caw. 


And in the shade we saw the face 
Of our dear Mary sleeping near, 
And thou wert by to smile and hear, 
And speak with innate truth and grace. 


There through the pleasant noontide hours 
My task of echoed song I sung ; 
Turning the golden southern tongue 

Into the iron ore of ours ! 


*Twas the great Spanish master’s pride, 
The story of the hero proved ; 
’*T was how the Moorish princess loved, 
And how the firm Fernando died. 


Oh! happiest season ever seen, 
Oh! day, indeed the happiest day ; 
Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


¥, 
One picture more before I close 
Fond Memory’s fast dissolving views ; 
One picture more before I lose 
The radiant outlines as they rose. 


*Tis evening, and we leave the porch, 
And for the hundreth time admire 
The rhododendron’s cones of fire 

Rise round the tree, like torch o’er torch. 


And for the hundredth time point out 
Each favourite blossom and perfume— 
If the white lilac still doth bloom, 

Or the pink hawthorn fadeth out: 


And by the laurel’d wall, and o’er 
The fields of young green corn we're gone ; 
And by the outer gate, and on 

To our dear friend’s oft-trodden door. 


And there in cheerful talk we stay, 
Till deepening twilight warns us home ; 
Then once again we backward roam 
Calmly and slow the well-known way— 


And linger for the expected view— 
Day’s dying gleam upon the hill ; 
Or listen for the whip-poor-will, 
Or the too seldom shy cuckoo. 


At home the historic page we glean, 
And muse, and hope, and praise and pray— 
Join with me, love, as then, and say 

Sweet Summer time and scene! 
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SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 


Summer is a glorious season, 

Warm, and bright, and pleasant; 
But the Past is not a reason 

To despise the Present. 
So while health can climb the mountain, 

And the log lights up the hall, 
There are sunny days in Winter, 

After all! 


Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 
Maiden-like in charms ; 
Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms. 
But the memory of the vanished, 
Whom our hearts recall, 
Maketh sunny days in Winter, 
After all! 
True, there’s scarce a flower that bloometh, 
All the best are dead; 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden-bed. 
And the lily-flowered arbutus 
Hangs its coral ball— 
There are sunny days in Winter, 
After all! 
Summer trees are pretty,—very, 
And I love them well; 
But, this holly’s glistening berry, 
None of those excel. 
While the fir can warm the landscape, 
And the ivy clothes the wall, 
There are sunny days in Winter, 
After all! 


By the Dargle’s edge reclining 
Is a pleasant thing ; 

And,—when you are after dining, 
Tasting, too, the spring. 

Now, the parlour, you'll acknowledge, 
Beats the Waterfall : 

There are sunny days in Winter, 


After all! 


Poetisings are but back ways 

To the great world’s goods, 
Yet I love, with honest Jaques, 

Musings in the woods. 
Now I have the honest fellow, 

Trees, and greenwood hall, 
In the books that warm the Winter, 

After all! 


Sunny morns and noontides shady 
I do never shun, 

But just ask this fair young lady 
If she miss the sun? 

Ask her if the brilliant waxlights 
Of this charming ball 

Can make sunny hours in Winter, 


After all! 
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Sunny hours in every season 

Wait the innocent— 
Those who taste with love and reason 

What their God hath sent. 
Those who neither soar too highly, 

Nor too lowly fall, 
Feel the sunny days of Winter, 

After all! 


Then although our darling treasures 
Vanish from the heart ; 

Then although our once-loved pleasures 
One by one depart ; 

Though the tomb looms in the distance, 
And the mourning pall, 

There is sunshine, and no Winter, 


After all! 


No. III, 


THE BIRTH OF THE SPRING. 


I. 


Oh! Kathleen, my darlin’, I’ve had such a dhrame, 
Sure no man ever fancied the likes of the same ; 

I dreamt that the World, like yourself, darlin’ dear, 
Just presented a son tothe happy New Year! 

Like yourself, too, the poor mother suffered awhile, 
But like thine was the joy, at her baby’s first smile, 
When the tender nurse, Nature, her mantle did fling 
Of sunshine around it, and called it Taz Sprinc! 


II. 


Oh! Kathleen, ’twas strange how the elements all, 

With their friendly regards, condescended to call. 

The rough rains of Winter like summer-dews fell, 

And the North-wind said, Zephyr-like—Is the World well ? 
And the streams ran quick-sparkling to tell o’er the earth 
God's goodness to man in this mystical birth ; 

For a Son of this World, and an heir to the King 

Who rules over man, is this beautiful Spring ! 


qui. 


Oh! Kathleen, methought, when the bright babe was born, 
More lovely than morning appeared the bright morn ; 

The birds sang more sweetly, the grass greener grew, 

And with buds and with blossoms the old trees looked new ; 
And methought when the Priest of the Universe came— 
The Sun—in his vestments of glory and flame, 

The name that he gave all creation did sing— 

*Twas the bouchelleen bawn of the World—’twas the Spring! 
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IV. 
Oh! Kathleen, dear Kathleen! what treasures are piled 
Tn the mines of the Past for this wonderful Child ! 

The lore of the sages, the lays of the bards, 

Like a primer, the eye of this infant regards ; 

All the dearly-bought knowledge that cost life and limb, 
Without price, without peril, are offered to him ; 

And the blithe bee of Progress concealeth its sting, 

As it offers its sweets to this beautiful Spring! 


v. 
Oh! Kathleen, they tell us of wonderful things 
Of speed that surpasseth the fairy’s fleet wings ; 
How the lands of the world in communion are brought, 
And the slow march of speech is as rapid as thought. 
Oh! think what an heir-loom the great world will be, 
With this wonderful wire ’neath the Earth and the Sea ; 
When the snows and the sunshine together shall bring, 
And the East and the West, all their gifts to the Spring. 


VI. 
Oh! Kathleen, but think of the birth-gifts of love 

That Toe Masruer who lives in the Great House above 
Prepares for the poor child that’s born on his land— 

Oh, God! they’re the sweet flowers that fall from thy hand, 
The crocus, the primrose, the violet given 

Awhile, to make Earth the reflection of Heaven ; 

The brightness and lightness that round the world wing, 
Oh! heir of the ages! are thine, happy Spring! 


VII. 
Oh! Kathleen, dear Kathleen! that dream is gone bys 
And I wake once again, but, thank God! thou art by; 
And the land that we love looks as bright in the beam, 
Just as if my queer dream was not all out a dream. 
The spring-tide of Nature its blessing imparts— 
Let the spring-tide of Hope send its pulse through our hearts ; 
Let us feel ’tis a mother, to whose breast we cling, 
And a brother we hail, when we welcome the Spring. 
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SAMUEL LOVER. 


TOUCHSTONE.—*“ Lovers are given to Poetry."— As Fou Like it. 


Samvet Lover, poet, painter, dramatist—an Irishman well entitled to a place 
in our Gallery—the ae of «Rory O’More,” and who has not heard it, 
ground as it is on organs, scratched on fiddles, blown on coach horns, pressed 
into the service of quadéilies, and even tortured into a waltz? Sung in the 
western wilds of America and on the wall of China, piped and drummed by 
our military bands in every quarter of the globe, ‘‘ Rory” still reigns an uni- 
versal favourite, and bids fair, like ** Patrick’s- -day ” or Garryowen,” to go on 
living among us in our own sea-girt isle from sire to son, by “a lease of lives re- 
newable for ever.’ 

We have by us, as we write, abookentitled “ Crosby's Irish Musical Reposi- 
tory,” containing “a Choice Collection of Esteemed Trish Songs, adapted for 
the Voice, Violin, and German F lute,” which, bearing date 1808, emanated 
from Stationer’s-court, Paternoster-row, and professes on its title- -page to be 
purchaseable ‘at all respectable book and music-sellers in the United Kingdom.” 
An examination of this volume has satisfied us that a pig, a shillelagh, and a 
knock on the head were the chief stock in trade of the comic song writers of 
that day, who felt it indispensable to-end their verses with the senseless refrain 
of “ Whack row-de-dow,” “ Smallilou,” or “ Bubbero,” Palliluh,” or * Whil- 
leluh, Botheration,” “ Langolee,” ** Whack,” and whack again. Instead of imi- 
tating what they affected to represent, they created, Frankenstein-like, a str: inge 
monster which the »y called an Irishman, “who could only make mistakes, and 
whenever he was pushed to an argument twisted his stick in solution of the diffi- 
culty and sang a song with an ap proprii ate “* Whack.” Most of these ab- 
surdities were written for the stage, at a time when the Irishman played but a 
subordinate part in the drama, passed current in England until a very recent 
period, and were tolerated and even applauded in Ireland. The days of 
*«* Whack and Smallilou,” however, were destined to be numbered, for in * Rory 
O’More” a way was shown to a new phase of song, in which there is comicality 
without v ulgs arity or coarseness, and, in the midst of fun, a poetic appreci iation of 
female beauty, combined with gallantry and tenderness— 


“ Her neck, 
So soft and so white, without freckle or speck, 
And he looked in her eyes that were beaming with light.” 


But we are anticipating. Let us go back awhile, and say something about 
the subject of our memoir before the birth of his ** Rory.” Lover, like ~ Moore, 
was born in Dublin; the y drew their life-stream from Irish mothe rs 3 alike were 
lulled to sleep by the unmatched melodies of their native land; alike heard her 
legends and fairy tales, and had their young fancies warmed from the same 
source. At avery early age he displayed evide ‘nt musical tendencies. When 
once on a visit with a friend of his father’s, where there were children of his own 
age, he left his comps anions at play, and being missed by the lady of the house, 
who went about in some anxiety looking for ‘him, her ear was arrested by the 
sound of an old piano-forte in a remote room, its notes dropping now and 
then in the apparent effort of somebody trying to make out a tune, she softly 
opened the door and saw him poking out the then popular melody of «* Will you 
come to the bower,” the composition of the illustrious bard who excited his 
imagination, and who years afterwards heard his praises sung by the same boy 
un le “” circumstances which are still fresh in the memory of many. There was a 
= dinner given to Moore in Dublin, on the 8th of June, 1818, for which 

over, then a mere stripling, was presented with a ticket by a friend, to whom, 
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on the day of the entertainment, he showed a song which he had written. The 
subject was a poet's election in Olympus, where many striving for the honour 
of being Jove’s laureate, Tom Moore carries it hollow by a large majority, 
Venus, ‘the Loves, and the Graces giving him plumpers as a matter of course. 

«The song is very fair, indeed,” said his friend, “but there will be such a 
host of talent there that it will never do for you to sing it at the dinner.” 

Sheil, Maturin, Sir John Stevenson (Moore’s co-laborateur in the Melodies), 
with the whole staft of the Dublin musical force, were present, but str. ange to 
say nothing poetical or musical was prepared for the occasion. The evening 
wearing on 1 without anything appropriate forthcoming, Lover's friend gave him 
a nudge, and said— 

‘‘ Master Sam, this won’t do. We must have your song. I have just heard 
that your name has been sent up to Lord Charlemont, the Chairman. You'll 
be asked directly ; so clear your throat, and don’t be afraid.” 

In a few minutes afterwards he was called upon, and though flurried by the 
novelty of his situation, yet, inspired by his “ first Champagne, ” sang with as 
much voice as fright left him. The effect was most successful; he was encored, 
and again and again applauded, the song drawing forth a most brilliant speech 
from the distinguished guest that night on the livi ing poets of Great Britain. 
Moore’s mother - found out the next day where the authorship lay, and requested 
a copy. Years after, when, through other causes, he became intimate with 
her, we have heard Lover say that she often alluded to the song, and when 


Time’s relentless course carried the poet’s mother to the tomb, he was one of 


the honoured few who bore the pall. 

But to revert. His father, a worthy and excellent man, we ll known as one 
of the most respected members of the Stock Exe hange in Dublin, being anxious 
that his son should remain at commercial pursuits for some time, he continued 
to assist him in his office, until he found that the monotony of the desk ill suited 
his temperament, and he made up his mind to have “ pot: ito and salt,” according 
to his own notion, rather than better fare with the drudgery of the counting- 
house. Having just sufficient knowledge that a certain admixture of blue and 
yellow would be sure to produce green, he determined to become a painter, and 
worked away with laborious zeal, gaining praise from his friends, with whom 
his amateur works were in great demand. “Invited to the countr 'y-house of Major 
F (now no more) the young artist expressed a wish to make a likeness of 
his host, who sat with Christian patience and resignation awaiting the result. 
Failure succeeded failure, until at last something was produced, which, when 
shown to the gardener, he recognised as ‘‘ The masther—the Major himself, sure 
enough!” There was joy in that moment! a likeness was made! and in the 
crude streaks of red and yellow were seen the dawn of success. 

Passing over probationary years of hard and self-instructing study, where 
there was more painting than pay, he at last began to be noticed and employed 
—perhaps the earlier so from the fact that his “social qualities and musical ac- 
complishments obtained for him an entrée into the best society in Dublin. We 
often heard of his being at the house of the Lefanus, whose distinguished visiters 
(as he once said to us) could be intellectual without being blue, and where people 
could be fashionable without being insipid—that admirable mixture of high 
intellectuality and high breeding, where both qualities helped out each other, 
and Minerva was indebted to the Graces. ‘There was an inimitable piece of 
foolery got up in Dublin, called the Club of the Burchenshaft, where know- 
ledge was squandered under the guise of ignorance, where wit flashed through 
the : affected mask of stupidity, where society in its brightest form quaffed the 
cup rather to lubricate the throat, hoarse with uttering witticisms, than to gratify 
the sensual gust of palate; where every form of face appeared in a new guise, 
so that fun scarcely knew itself, and every meeting teemed with songs “fresh 
from the mint of fancy. There it was that the great dignitaries of th: at august 
dynasty, *‘ the Lord Chamberlain,” “ the Pipe-bearer,” &e. &c., crowded round 
the “‘ Noble Grand”—monarch of his own litile kingdom! And who was he? 
Charles Lever—inimitable Charles! Long and happy may you reign wherever 
you are! But who was the minstrel of that joyous court? Samuel Lover! 
And never had troubadour more honour even in the good old times of King 
René. There was ‘ye boke of y® Burchenshaft” too! containing the veritable 
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history and wonderful records of the club—its origin, progress, and transactions— 
profusely illustrated and illuminated, by Lover’s pencil. He painted a grotesque 
enre r for the book, which was a good imitation of such a missal as one would 
find on the worm-eaten shelves of an ancient library, and manufactured the 
** Blessed Dhodeen,” supposed to have been the property of St. Patrick, and 
which was the seal of the official documents of his holiness, and also of St. Kevin. 
The contents of the volume were concocted chiefly by Lever ; and, on the dis- 
solution of the club, this literary treasure, together with the muniments and 
paraphernalia, remained in the possession of ‘ ‘the Noble Grand.” The frater- 
nity did not forget their Minstrel and Limner, to whom they presented a valuable 
old snuff-box in testimony of their reg: ud and approbation of the manner in 
which he discharged his official functions in two capacities. 

Pursuing his profession as a miniature-painter, he was elected, in 1836, a 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and subsequently filled the office of 
its Secretary. The I Marquis of Wellesley, then Vi iceroy, the Duke of Leinster, 
Lord Cloncurry, and many other distinguished men in Irel: and, sat for him. The 
picture, however, which brought him most into notice, and which may be said to 
have established his character as an artist, here as well as in London, was that 
of the celebrated Paganini, who sat for him during his stay in Dublin. We 
recollect one day seeing the miniature in an unfinished state, and being struck by 
its admirable likeness to the original, Lover told us the way in which he roused 
the great violinist to animation of feature during a sitting. ‘ Paganini being dull, 
I wished (said he) to excite his attention. I remarked to him the great be sauty 
of a little capriccio motivo in one of his concertos, and hummed the air. Old 
Pag. cocked his ear. 

** «You have been in Strasbourg,’ said he. 

6 ¢ Never,’ I answered. 

«¢ «Then how did you hear that air ?’ 

«¢ ¢T heard you play it.’ 

«6 «No! if you were not in Strasbourg.’ 

*¢ ¢Yes! in London.’ 

“ «That concerto Icomposed for my first appearance in Strasbourg, and Inever 
played it in London.’ 

‘* «Pardon me, you did at the Opera House.’ 

«* €T don’t remember.’ 

* «Tt was the night you played an obligato accompaniment to Pasta.’ 


« ¢ Ah, Pasta!’ he exclaimed, and his beautiful eye brightened as if he rejoiced 
in the remembrance of that night. 


** As Rhodrick Dhu 


**¢ Felt the joy that heroes feel 
In warriors worthy of their steel,’ 


so Paganini seemed to re sjoice in the remembrance of that remarkable occasion, 
when those two great artistes, putting out all their force, were mutually inspired 


and suc cessively interchanged artistic supremacy. The name of Pasta was a 
connecting link in the musician’s memory, 


“ « Pasta! yes. How she sang that night. , 

“© Yes,’ said I, ‘and how you ‘play ed.’ 

« Ah!’ exclaimed he, with a shrug, ‘but that motivo; I did play it on that, 
but only on that, night in London. You must be a musician,’ said he, ‘ for 
that is not an easy air to remember.’ 

** «Tt was encored, signor,’ with a complimentary bow, ‘and so I heard it 
twice.’ 

“«* Ah?’ said he, with another shrug, but evidently pleased ; ‘but still I say 
it is not easy to remember that air exce pt for a musician. 

This incident not only roused Paganini to the animation which Lover required, 
but procured for him admission to all his re shearsals. Thus it was—Pasta in- 

spired Paganini, Paganini inspired the painter, for he produced admittedly one 
of the best likenesses ever made of that distinguished man; and when he ven- 
tured to send it to the Royal Academy of England he did not overrate his own 
work, for we have heard it said, that Sir David Wilkie, Sir Martin Shee, and 
Chantrey , in criticising the picture, agreed that the violin (which, by the way, 
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was an elaborate study) put them in mind of Gerard Dhow. Circumstances 
which occurred at this time prevented his going to London at once, but he con- 
trived to get there a day or two before the Exhibition closed, when he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his picture, and, what was still better, of receiving several 
commissions. 

While thus temporarily located in London he painted some persons of distine- 
tion; among the rest a relative of Sir John C onroy, who was then Comptroller 
to the house hold of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Through Sir 
John’s interest he hoped to have the honour of painting the Princess Victoria, 
but he was obliged to return to Ireland, where he passed the remainder of that 
year in the hope of transferring himself the following to the English metropo- 
lis. Again he was disappointed in carrying out his intentions. E arly in the 
spring he received a letter with the Royal Arms on the seal—it was from Sir 
John Conroy! Could he at once go to L jondon and paint a picture? This was, 
indeed, an opportunity any artist might have coveted, and of which he was eagerly 
desirous of availing himse If; but a domestic calamity interfered, and he was 
compelled to write ‘and explain to Sir John the reason of his not having answered 
his note by presenting himself in person; to this he received a kind reply, 
mentioning that he shauld 2 yet paint the picture. But such high tides only serve 
once in a man’s life! he lost the golden opportunity, which, hé ad he been enabled 
to seize, might have placed the “Court Guide ina position to chronicle a Lover 
instead of a ‘Hayter,* as her Majesty’ s Miniature Painter in Ordinary. 

His engagements as an artist did not prevent his employing himself in literary 
pursuits, ‘for he gave the public a series of his well-known * Legends and Stories,” 
the success of which was established and attested by popular accord and drew 
forth the highest praise from many contemporary authors ; among the rest, Miss 
Edgew orth, whose keen sense of all things was as ready to discern and acknow- 
ledge merit in others as to make it ev ident in herself. The literary reputation 
he had thus acquired associated him with those who started the Dusty ees yER~ 


sity Macazine. In the first and second numbers appeared his story of ‘‘ Barney 
O’Reirdon,” almost as well known as the “Gridiron,” which not only had (to 


use a stage phrase) a great run, but we think we can show that it conferred a 
practical benefit on a large portion of the travelling public of Ireland, of which, 
possibly, they may not be aware, and therefore we proc eed to enlighten them. 
Mr. Bianconi, the well-known inventor and owner of the * Long Cars” of the 
Southern roads, was one day a passenger between Clonmel and Waterford, on 
his car which runs between these towns. To pass away the time he brought with 
him Lover’s *‘ Legends and Stories,” then just publishe »d, from among which he 
selected the “Gridiron” for perusal, the fun of which he could well appreciate, 
and he bore testimony thereto with hearty bursts of laughter. He had but just 

finished the story, when the day, hitherto fine, suddenly changed, and down 
came a torrent of rain, which thoroughly soaked every one on the vehicle, in- 
cluding its worthy proprietor. Arrived in W aterford, his first care was to give 
directions to have the cushions well dried for use the following day, and, busi- 
ness-like, he waited to see his order carried into effect. When they were re- 
moved from the side of the car upon which he had sat, his vigilant eye at once 
observed that the seat was one pool of water, which had evidently no way for 
running off. 

“T have it!” said he, 

‘I am glad of that, sir,” says the driver. ‘ Did you lose anything ?” 

* The * Gridiron,’ ” said Bianconi. 

‘The Gridiron,” echoed the driver. 

«* Ay,” said Bianconi ; ‘‘ we must sit on Gridirons for the future, if we want 
to keep our passengers dry and comfortable.” 

‘« The Lord save us,” grinned the ostler. ‘ What is the masther at, at all at 
all 2” 

But he knew well what he was at, for we need scarcely remind our Irish read- 
ers that of late years a wooden grating, gridiron-like, has been placed under the 
cushions of Mr. Bianconi’s cars, which, to the great comfort and convenience 


* Sir George Hayter occupies this high position. 
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of his numerous passengers, has effectually prevented the lodging of water on 
the seats. 

Let us now follow our artist to London, where, upon the strength of his ge. 
neral reputation, he determined to establish himeeif as & miniature painter. The 
first picture he exhibited, after taking up his residence in the metropolis, in 1835, 
was a miniature of the Moolree Mahmoud Ishmael Khan, the ambi ussador of the 
King of Oude, who sat for him shortly after his arrival on his mission to Eng- 
land. He also painted Lord Brougham in his robes of office as Lord Chi uncellor, 
which was an excellent likeness as well as an elaborate and highly finished 
painting. Thomas Moore, too, has recorded how highly he appreci: ited Lover's 
acquirements, as evidenced in a picture of his son Russell Moore (since dead), 
A portrait of Lover’s daughter Meta, when a child, in the costume of a Connemara 
peasant, was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and was afterwards engraved in 
** Hall’s Book of Gems.” These and many other works from his pe neil brought 
him into full business in his profession, while his versatile talents secured ‘for 
him introductions into the salons of the fashionable world as well as a place in 
the best literary society. His own songs, sung and accompanied by himself; 
his own stories, told as no one else could tell them, made him a welcome guest 
everywhere. At Lady Blessington’s he was an habitué on her evenings of recep- 
tion, and there as well as at other houses where literary and artistic merit met, 
the success of his songs was so great that he was induced to publish. 

A writer in Blackwood* thus fi avourably comments on Lover’s varied talents :— 

































“ A new poet in our day is a discovery worth recording ; but a new poet, whois at once a 
musician, a painter, a novelist, and a poet, is quadruply worth wondering at. This is the case 
of Mr. Lover, a young Irishman, who has lately made his appearance at this side of the 
Channel. He is an artist of such skill as to have produced the very best small portrait, that 
of the Ambassador of the King of Oude, at the last year’s Exhibition at Somerset House. He 
has written some short dramas, but witty, and some volumes of Irish romance, which we 
understand are very clever, and are illustrated by some sketches from his own pencil. But 
his poems are now the topic. We must confess that we have never been much captivated 
with what has passed for Irish song-writing in England. These songs which profess to be 
humorous—the play-house species, are absolutely barbarous, the essence of vulgarity, unre- 
lieved by anything that bears the slightest resemblance to humour in Ireland, or in any other 
country under the sun ; their wit is worthy of their authors, and their authors are worthy of 
the gin shop. 

“Even the amatory songs which have had their day among us, have not altogether stolen 
into our hearts; they have treated of love alternately like a schoolmaster and schoolboy ; 
there was too much about gods and goddesses, and too much about pouting lips and glossy 
curls. We doubt whether passion ever spoke the language of any one of them. They were 
pretty, and even poetical; but they wholly wanted truth ; they had none of the intense feel- 
ing, the flush offever, the mixture of sadness and playfulness, thedelight and the agony of 
true inspiration. In the songs of the present writer we find much of the rich caprice, and 
not a little of the force of passion.” 

















Taking up some of the popular superstitions of Ireland, a fruitfully poetic 
theme, he wrote several songs to illustrate them—‘‘ Rory O’More;” “ The 
Angel’s Whisper ;” “ The May Dew ;” “ The Four-leaved Shamrock ;” “ The 
Letter,” &e., which commande d, we believe, the largest sale of almost any series 
of songs ever published. The great street favorite at this time in London was 
* Weber’s Hunting Chorus,” but “ Rory” soon put out the pipe of the German 
Jager, and the Dhudeen beat the Meerscham. ‘ Molly Carew” (which, with 
many other songs, followed the ‘ Superstitions” in rapid succession) may be 
classed with “ Ror y O’More,” though the difliculty of that tricksy air, “ Pl: anxty 
Reilly,” to which it is adapted, was in the way of its street popul: rity. The 
structure of the rhymes, terminating in lines of the most capricious lengths, 
reserved throughout four verses, is most ingenious, and the poetry is admir able. 
Tere is a simile :— 














“ For your lips, oh machree, in their beautiful ¢ glow, 
Faith a pattern might be for the cherries to grow.” 





* Blackwood, vol. xli., 1837. 
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And then the reflection thereupon arises— 


“Twas an apple that tempted our mother, we know, 
For apples were scarce, I suppose, long ago ; 
But at this time of day, 
*Pon my conscience, I'll say, 
Such cherries might tempt a man’s father.” 


‘ The Angel's Whisper,” and “True Love can ne’er forget” (the story of 
“ c arolan,” of whom it is related that when deprived of sight, after the lapse of 
twenty years, he recognised his first love by the touch of her hand), are examples 
of pathetic sentiment, in which the stories are condensed into the smallest possible 
compass. It has been justly remarked, that so earnestly does he treat his subject 
in the former, adhering closely to verb and substantive, dealing with actions and 
things, that the “ adjec tive is only used three times, in one of f which it assumes 
a compound form, and may, therefore, be said to have an application but twice.”* 
A second series of Legend Stories now appeared from the press; and in 
1836 the novel of ** Rory O’More ” was written for Mr. Bentley. The manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre was offered several dramatised versions of this 
popular work; but Mr. Lover was selected to put it on the stage, and Rory, in 
the hands of poor Tyrone Power, was triumphant in his third shape for over 
one hundred successive nights. Who that ever saw that admirable actor 
in Rory O’More can forget his delineation of the part; and how delicious 
was the richness of his unfor ced brogue in narrating the story of the Fox of Bal- 
lybotherum. And then there was “Gerald Pepper, written for him by Lover 
(« The White Horse of the Peppers”), to bring him out at the Haymarket, i in 
which he made a great hit. The “ Happy “Man” was from the same pen, 
and was entrusted to the same actor, with entire success. At Covent Garden, 
when Madame Vestris was lessee, a musical drama was produced, called the 
Greek Boy, in which she sang a charming barcarolle, ‘*Gondolier, Row,” and 
nightly obtained an encore. This drama was also one of Lover’s. When Balfe 
took the English Opera House (now the Lyceum), he sent him a burlesque opera, 
called J7 Paddy Whack in Italia, in which that ch: ming ballad “ Molly 
Bawn,” the cheval de bataille of the piece, was sung by Balfe himself, and soon 
became another street favourite—one of those al fresco spirits that loves open 
air, midnight, and the moon. How often we have heard it, when, to use the 
words of the song :— 


“ The stars above are brightly shining, 
Because they have nothing else to do.” 


A handsome tribute was paid about this time to him, when his joint-stock re- 
putation of painter, as t, musician, and dramatist caused him to be talked 
about. Forty Irish members of the House of Commons invited him to a dinner at 
« Grillon’s,” thus t testifying their respect for his character, and appreciation of 
his genius. 

Continuing to work hard at his profession, he used his pen as well as his pen- 
cil; and having commenced oni story writing, he undertook the additional 
labour of illustrating the numbers himself with etchings on steel. ‘Hand 
Andy ” and “Treasure Trove” were thus brought out; but he soon found that 
he had been doing the work of three men instead of one. His eyes, hitherto 
severely tried by miniature painting, became so seriously affec ted that he was 
recommended to cease from his ordinar 'y professional pur suits, and, unwillingly, he 
yielded to medical advice. Being thus in a measure deprived of the means of pursu- 
ing his former occupation, it occurred to him to become in public the illustrator 
of his own stories and songs, feeling that, if half the approbation were to follow 
in public, which always resulted from the exercise of the same thing in private, 
success was pretty certain. Some recommended him to try the eflect of what 


* Criticisms on “ Popular Songs,” No. 3.--"‘ The Angel’s Whisper.” Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Daily Mail. 
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he could do quietly in the country; but he felt that it would be better to “ take 
the bull by the horns,” and make his first appearance in London, which he ac- 
cordingly did, at the Princess's Concert-room, on the evening of the 13th March, 
1844. T’oaman who had never done anything of the kind before, and with a voice 
of very limited compass, it was dé uring enough ; but nerving himself for the occa- 
sion, his first monologue received the unequivoe: al approbs ition of a crowded 
audience, and the next morning's papers contained most favourable notices of his 
pe rformance. ‘The entertainment was re peated only to be more successful, and 
after an extended run in London, he presented it to the public i in the chief cities 
and towns of England, Ireland and Scotland. Two hours is a long time for one 
man, unassisted in any way, to keep people together, and, what is still more diffi. 
cult, to keep them amused ; but Lover succeeded in effecting this beyond all 
doubt. Song followed song, recits ition followed anecdote in pleasing and attrac. 
tive variety ; and while the introductory parts of the entertainment were de- 
livered with unaffected ease and fluenc y> ‘his dramatic powers were ever ready to 
assist him in the rendering of his musical compositions, as well as to give effect 
to his stories and poetic recitations. 

In America, whither he proceeded in the spring of 1846, his reception was most 
flattering, and in the best society (well guarded ring-fence as it is), he was treated 
with marked distinction. In the chief cities and towns of the ‘Sts ites and also 
in Canada he gave his monologue, which he varied from time to time with new 
songs, stories, and anecdotes. ‘The song of the ‘‘ Alabama” was written while 
gliding down that beautiful stream. It is at once a charming sketch from nature 
and a transcript of his own feelings at the time. Here is the concluding verse :—~ 


“« However far, however near, 
To me alike thou’rt still more dear ; 
In thought, sweet love, thou’rt with me here, 
On the winding Alabama. 


“ The watch-dog’s bark on shore, I hear— 
He tells me that some home is near ; 
And memory wakes affection’s tear, 

On the distant Alabama.” 


Shortly after his arrival in New Orleans he sung the “ Alabama” in a draw. 
ing-room, and fresh as he was from the river, the theme of his song, it was perhaps 
the more effective. Mr. Clay, the distinguished senator, was present, and 
requesting him to repeat it, p: aid him a most refined and elegantly turned com- 
pliment by saying, ‘‘ For the future the Alabama will be better known throu: gh 
the Poet than the Geographer.” 

The Deer-hunt, and the sleighing in America, furnished subjects which he has 
treated in a lively and perfectly fresh manner. The similarity of sound between 
slaying the Deer and sleighing the Dear, w: as quickly seized upon and illustrated 


in a song full of point throughout. A husband is recommended to prevent his 
wife from scolding him :— 


“ Tf your dear’s temper’s crost, 
Pray at once for the frost, 
And fix her right into a sleigh ; 
If she would she can’t scold, 
For the weather's so cold, 
Her mouth she can’t open at all. 
In vain would she cry, 
For the tears in her eye 
Would be frozen before they can fall.” 


The autumnal couch and repose of the Forest-hunter is truthfully and pic- 
resquely described in three short lines :— 


“When the leaves falling red 
Yield a ready-made bed, 
Where they rest after slaying the deer.” 
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The superstition among the Indians, that the “‘ Great Spirit” forbade the use 
of gold to his children, is ‘thus dealt with :— 


“Tf gold had been good the Great Spirit had given— 
That gift, like his others, as freely from Heaven. 
The lake gives us white fish, the deer gives us meat, 
And the toil of the capture gives slumber so sweet ; 
Then give me my arrows, and give me my bow, 
In the wild woods to rove where the blue rapids flow.” 


These extracts, from songs written in America, ‘will serve to show that Mr. 
Lover's poetry was not a conventional thing following in the beaten track of 
every-day association, nor confined to Irish subjects, with which his name was so 
identified; but fresh scenes produced fresh poetic combinations, alike truthful 
and just in imagery and illustration. Indeed, in a letter to a friend, he has 
described his sensations in the New World with a picturesqueness and force that 
makes his prose truly poetic :— 


‘‘ Glorious Niagara! never can I forget the sensations with which my eye first caught the 
rapids rushing down to the falls ; the mighty mass of waters heaving, and foaming, and bound- 
ing onwards; and then, when I first saw their headlong dash down the abyss, I lost all 
powers of speech; for when I attempted words to tell what I felt, my tongue refused its 
office, my voice trembled, and I could scarcely refrain from tears. I threw off my hat in the 
spirit of reverential awe, and held out my hands towards the mighty giant, with his flowing 
robe, as if of molten emeralds, with a fringe of pearls and diamonds, for to nothing else in 
colour or brilliancy may be likened the vivid green of the waters, the flashing and whiteness 
of the spray. Then the mighty cloud that arises, steaming up from the vast cauldron below, 
a messenger, as it were, seeking heaven, whose Master had bidden the waters to fall there, to 
tell ‘His will was done.’ The god-like sun imaging his light in the spray, and adding 
prismatic beauty to that already so beautiful! Down, down eternally fall those long fes- 
toons of snow-white waters, and the voice of God in the never-ceasing thunder of the cataract. 

“‘ How the flood below heaves, and eddies, and rushes on through the giant gap of the stu- 
pendous cliffs, clothed with the nodding verdure of the green summer ; “while the leaves are 
sprinkled with the diamond-shower of the spray, adding beauty to the feathery lightness of 
the woods, and refreshing their verdure. How the momentarily-formed rainbows flit about 
upon the ascending spray, as it whirls around in the never-dying breeze of this enchanting 
spot—another blessing in the fervour of an American July. Oh, Niagara! Niagara! how 
endless are thy beauties, how vast thy sublimity. Never have I seen grandeur and beauty 
so combined as in thee!” 


On his return to England in 1848, being more than two years away, he gave 
an entertainment, entitled ‘‘ Paddy's Portfolio,” which was a combination of 
Irish songs and stories, and an epitome of his American notes and experiences. 
In delineating transatlantic character he was at once faithful and humorous, but 
never descer ided to ill-nature or caricature. His recitations of ‘‘ The Irish 
Fisherman,” and ‘The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi,” were delivered with 
a depth of feeling and pathos which always found their way to the hearts of his 
audiences ; while in his te lling that exquisitely- droll story of “The Adventures 
and Mist akes of Jemmy Hoy,” he invaris ably excited hearty and genuine laughter. 

«The Songs of the Supe rstitions of Ireland,” with several legendary ballads, &e., 
have been published i in a collected form ;* but since then Mr. Lover has written 
the words, and composed the music for many other songs. In his tale of ** Handy 
Andy” we find a good specimen of that power of condensation, which we have 
before alluded to in this song :— 


“An old man sadly said, 
Where’s the snow 
That fell the year that’s fled— 
Where's the snow ? 
As fruitless were the task, 
Of many a joy to ask— 
As the snow. 


* “Songs and Ballads, by S. Lover.” Chapman and Hall. 
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** The hope of airy birth, 
Like the snow ; 
Is stained on reaching earth, 
Like the snow ; 
While ’tis sparkling in the ray, 
’Tis melting fast away, 
Like the snow. 


“A cold, deceitful thing, 
Is the snow; 
Though it come on dove-like wing, 
The false snow. 
’Tis but rain disguised appears, 
And our hopes are frozen tears, 
Like the snow.” 


In the song “ Forgive but Don’t Forget,” the second verse has a cumulative 
power of autithesis :— 
“ Oh why should friendship harshly chide 
Our little faults on either side? 
From friends we love we bear with those, 
As thorns are pardoned for the rose. 
The honey bee on busy wing, 
Producing sweets, yet bears a sting ; 
The purest gold most needs alloy, 
And sorrow is the nurse of joy.” 


And then the way in which the old saying is reversed in the cloneuding four 
lines :— 
“ Forgive, forget—we’re wisely told, 
Is held a maxim good and old ; 
But half the maxim—better yet, 
Then oh forgive—but don’t forget.” 


In the “Birth of St. Patrick,” the conceit that the saint being born at midnight 
on the 8th, and the uncertainty arising whether the 8th or 9th was his true birth- 
day, are ingenious :— 

‘* For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock ; 
And some blamed the babby, and some blamed the clock; 
For with all these cross-questions, sure no one could know 
If the child was too fast, or the clock was too slow.” 


Then father Mulcahy making “ confusion worse confounded,” by declaring— 
“ No one could have two birth-days but a twin.” 


And winding up with the device, that as eight and nine make seventeen, so 
conflicting testimonies would be best reconciled by making the 17th the birth- 
day ; giving a good bit of advice, too, which might be well observed on more 
serious occasions in Ireland :— 


“ Don’t be always dividing, but sometimes combine.” 


But here is his last, which none of our readers have yet met with :— 


“ COAXING CONNOR. 
“ Now let me alone, though I know that you won't, 

For I don’t b'lieve a word, Coaxing Connor,*you say ; 
You swear that you love me, but maybe you don’t, 

And ’tis with my poor heart you’d be wanting to play. 
That’s a game you're well up to, with soothering arts 

For Jane, Bet, or Nance—me, or Molly, you'd strive ; 
I ask but one trick for my poor ace of hearts, 

While you, wicked rogue, would be playing ‘ spoil five.’ ”* 


* For the benefit of general readers, we state that “ spoil five” is a favourite Irish game at 
cards, in which the ace of hearts predominates. 
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Samuel Lover. 


“O! Peggy, your coaxing refusals among, 

I heed net the word, but the look that replies ; 
With glances so bright, you’ve no need of a tongue, 

For, if you were dumb, you might talk with your cyes. 
Your sweet lips may serve other uses than speech, 

You could smile me to bondage, you know, Peggy dear ; 
Be dumb, if you like—Beauty never should preach— 

But, oh, be not deaf, when ’tis Love bids you hear. 


“Tis you've play’d ‘spoil five’ with my senses, machree, 
For 'tis your voice I hear in the soft summer wind ; 
In the fresh-blushing roses ’tis you that I see— 
Oh—I see you so plain !—though they say Love is blind, 
If I touch a sweetbriar—I say that’s herself; 
If I e’er feel your hand—on my ear ’tis I feel 
But the taste of your lip—oh, like sweets on a shelf, 
’Tis kept far out of reach from the boy that would steal.” 


There are many other of Mr. Lover’s songs and poems which we would gladly 
give extracts from, did space permit. But in those which we have given there 
is evidence of nature and truthful feeling, which make up for more studied and 
yolished artifice. We believe he lacks what is called classical scholarship, but 
Vis writings are probably the fresher for the want of it. Schlegel, in his dra- 
matic literature, when speaking of Shakspeare, says :— 


“Our poet’s want of scholarship has been the subject of endless controversy, and yet it is 
surely a very easy matter to decide. Shakspeare was poor in dead school-cram, but he pos- 
sessed a rich treasury of living and intuitive knowledge. . . . . The general direction 
of his mind was not to the collection of words but of facts. With English books, whether 
original or translated, he was extensively acquainted, and we may safely affirm that he had 
read all that his native language and literature then contained, that could be of any use to 
him in his poetical avocations.” 


Burns, too, was not prevented by want of classic lore from being a poet, 
and Spenser said, that in the early ball; ads of the Irish, wild as they were, there 
was much of “ the pure gold of poetry.” In treating Irish subjects, Mr. Lover 
is essentially Irish in spirit, and his illustrations are in strict accordance with the 
theme. What Lover has done for the popular superstitions of Ireland, another 
lyrist has more recently eflected for those terse and pithy proverbs to be found 
in the mouths of our peasantry :—‘‘ Dance light, for my heart it lies under your 
feet, love;” “Welcome as flowers of May ;” with many others which are all now 
familiar to lovers of song, and have been admirably given by Jonathan Freke 
Slingsby, a name second to none in that class of poetry with which he has 
identified himself. We cannot refrain from expressing a hope that these 
charming ballads may yet be collected in some permanent form. 

In music Lover is not scientific, but he knows enough to write the symphonies 
and accompaniments to his own songs. His ear is so true that we never find him 
writing false harmony, and thus one will not be disposed to inquire, when hear- 
ing or reading his compositions, whether he is conversant with the mysteries of 
extended sixths, or diminishe d or German sevenths. Without toiling through 
the abstruse rules of music, he appears to have intuitively learned that Which has 
taken other men years to acquire. We have stated before that his voice is of 
limited compass, but, like Moore, who st ung his own melodies with such charming 
effect, he makes up for the want of organ, by clear articulation and expression, 
that musical reading of song which is so r: rely to be met with in these days. 

In mentioning Moore’s name it reminds us, that when he launched his lyric 
bark he had no competitior. The Continent was closed against us, no fore ign 
musie then reached our shores. At such a time, when the world was tired of 
poor imitations of the stilted old style of music, nauseated with words in which 
Phillis and Chloe, Strephon, and any quantity of lambkins abounded, how 
welcome was the freshness of his songs! how sparkling their poetic beauty! 
and then, what a mine of wealth was at his disposal in the melodies which Bun- 
ting had previously rescued from oblivion, and to which the poet’s words gave an 
imperishable fame. Time, however, has made great changes. The Continent 
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has now been open for years, and the lyric poets of the present day have difficul- 
ties to contend with to which Moore was a stranger. The fascinations of Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, Spohr, Meyerbeer, Weber, are all in the field, and rendered 
more available to the public hy the greater cultivation of foreign languages. It 
is, therefore, something to say for the subject of our memoir, that his songs have 
been popular in the di ays of such brilliant contemporaries ; that they have lain side 
by side with their w orks on the piano-fortes of the accomplished, “and have be en 
hummed, whistled, and organised through the length and breadth of the land. 
While he effected this by his talent, he also achieved a first-rate reputation as a 
painte r, was a successful novelist, a successful dramatist, and then appeared the 
vivd voce illustrator of his works; and was again successful, in no small degree 
too, as public criticisms well attest. Dibdin wrote and performed his own mono- 
logue; but, with the exception of Lover, we know of no one else who did the 
same. He did more, however, than Dibdin, for he has written novels, and illus- 
trated them himself, and composed the incidental songs, a literary feat which has 
no example that we know of. In a word, poet, painter, dramatist, he has won 
sufficient celebrity to make the fame of three different men, which we trust, like 
the shamrock of his own native island, may long continue to be 
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TWELFTH-DAY; OR, THE LAST OF OUR HOLIDAYS. 


Carrigbawn, January 7, 1851. 

Yesrerpay, my dear Anthony, ended our Christmas holidays, and to-ds ay 
finds me once more in the solitude and repose of my own study, communing in 

spirit with one friend, when so many others have been withdrawn from me in 
their bodily presence. But those joyous associations cannot last for ever, and 
well is it for us that they cannot. ‘Though man is a gregarious animal, and has 
few joys that are not heightened by the sympathy of friends, and multiplied a 
thousand-fold by being reflected from the faces that he loves; yet, believe me, 
there are times and seasons when the spirit seeks repose from ‘excitement, and 
pants for solitude as the hart does for the water-brooks. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that most of the mighty events which have revolutionised society, and 
changed the destinies of mz ankind, were devised by man, not amongst his species, 
but apart from them; and though, at first sight, this may appear somewhat 
paradoxical, both in regard to man’s physical and psychological being, yet 
he who looks deeper into the matter will see that such is not the case. 
Though man be social in all his instincts and qualities, still is solitude 
needful to his well-being as sle ep is necessary to the refection of an exis- 
tence which seems a priori to abhor the negation of ac tivity, mental or 
bodily. As the giant rises refreshed from sleep, so the soul comes forth from 
its silent, secret chamber, re-invigorated by that communion which it holds with 
itself—ay, and with a ereater than itself—that primeval fountain of all thought 
—the Father of Spirits. In all ages and in all countries solitude has had its 
lovers and its eulogists. The heathen philosopher and the Christian moralist 
have alike proclaimed its holiness and its dignity. Were I to quote half that 
occurs to my memory, my dear Anthony, I should exhaust your patience long 
before I should find the end of my materials. Seneca has many fine refle -ctions 
on the subject; but be of good courage—I shall not inflict one of them upon 
you. Petrarch, in one of his elegant Latin epistles—which were as famous in 
his own days as they are neglected in ours—draws a most eloquent contrast 
be ‘tween the man who dwells in the city, and him who cultivates a solitary life 
in the country. This, too, I shall spare you; but I know not how to de fraud 
you of the sentiments of one of the great lights of the early Christian Church, 
whose compositions are as redolent of the odour of holiness as was his solitary life 
of the spirit of devotion. ‘Thus writes St. Jerome ;— “ Sapiens nunquam 
solus esse potest, habet enim secum omnes, qui sunt et qui fuerint boni, et 
animum liberum quocunque vult, profert et transfert et quod corpore non 
potest, co; gitatione complectitur: et si hominum inopia fuerit, a cum Deo.” 
This last ‘thought discovers the real source of the moral elevation which soli- 
tude confers upon man. And so it has ever been; the more he is withdrawn 
from the creature, the more he is in converse with the Creator. When one 
human being alone stood on the earth, God was ever present with him. When 
he found a companion to share the world with him, even still « they heard the 
voice of the Lord walking in the garden.” ‘Then, as the race multiplied, the 
visible Deity was rarely amongst them, but He ministered by His angels; 
and so, from time to time, as man mingled more with his fellows, he communed 
less with his great Spiritual Head; and it is still the primeval yearnings of the 
soul for purer food than it finds in the world around it that has driven ardent 
and meditative men to deserts and mountain tops, to cells and caves. Buta 
truce with these reflections, dear Anthony. LI sat down t o tell you all about 
our last merry meeting at the Park, and here I am lauding solit ide like a hermit 
ora disappointed lover. 

Despite of occasional defections from our band of friends, the main body held 
together up to “ Twelfth-day”—that day which usage has long sane tioned as 
6s the last of the Christmas holidays ;” and now we were all assembled for the 
last time around the festive board at ‘the Park.” Somehow insensibly, perhaps 
not unnaturally, a slight tinge of melancholy, or rather of pensiveness, spread 
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amongst us; for the endearing pleasures of social converse were dashed by the 
ever-recurring reflection that they were so shortly to end. Still the ever joyous 
voice of Uncle Saul kept us all from flagging, and every sigh was chased away 
by his bantering laugh and trustful hope in the future. ‘And now the ladies had 
retired, the superabundant leaves of the table were removed, and the diminished 
portion was rolled nearer to the fire. The wind had risen high and gustfully 
without, and the rain pattered on the windows, while within, a little knot of true 
friends sat together, segregated, as it were, from the world and its storms—each 
bound to other, more or less closely, by those bonds of love which form the 
dearest, as they are the most enduri ing of existence. 

Uncle Saul sent round the wine, and then threw a log of bog-deal on the fire 
that sent the burning peat in a thousand sparklets up the ample chimney. 

“* Well, old friend,” said he to the Parson, * T'welfth- day is not now what you 
and I recollect it when we were youngsters. Ah! 1 remember the great plum- 
cake, with its mighty surface of frosted sugar, the drawing of characte rs, the 
choosing of King “and Queen, charades and dancing, and 1 ‘know not what. I 
protest it almost rivalled its great antecedent, Christmas-day. But now ‘ Little 
Christmas’ is but the shadow of the substance, the ghost of the goodly festival 
which the Gregorian calendar so uncere moniously thrust out of its place.’ 

* You say truly, my dear sir,” said the Parson, ‘ these things you mention 
seem but as of yeste rday—but how, entirely are they passed away. Who now 
of those around us would recognise the truth of’ the picture of choosing the king 
ee h is so well described in the old rhymes with which our boyhood was fi- 
miliar ? 


““* Then also every householder 
To his abilitie, 
Doth make a mighty cake that may 
Suffice his companie ; 
Herein a pennie doth he put 
Before it come to fire— 
This he divides according as 
His household doth require. 
And every peece distributeth, 
As round about they stand, 
Which in their names unto the poor 
Is given out of hand ; 
But who so chaunceth on the peece 
Wherein the money lies, 
Is counted King amongst them all; 
And is, with showtes and cries, 
Exalted to the Heavens,’” 


** Ay, ay, dear Parson,” I may say to each of those youngsters here, as honest 
Justice Shallow said to Falsts aff; «Ha! Cousin Silence, that thou had’st seen 
that that this knight and I have seen !” 

‘* Nay,” said the kind old man, smiling good-humouredly at the rakish cha- 
racter with which my uncle had thus invested him ; I do not think I ean re- 
spond with the knight : ‘We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shal- 
low.’ But if Twelfth- night has been shorn of some of its festal splendour, it has 
lost nothing of its interest to the Christian as the Feast of ‘the Epiphany. It lias 
been ever one of the chief festivals of the Church ; and in its earlier ages at- 
tached itself most strongly both to the affections and the imaginations ‘of the 
people. And what marvel! Can there be any event more suggestive of a 
thousand interesting thoughts, more picturesque and dramatic—let me : say so 
with reverence—than the “wonderful one which the day commemorates ? “Let 
us for a few moments, in imagination, tra insport ourselves from beside those 
blazing logs to the arid sands of the desert, and exchange the wild storm and 
the drenching rain for the stillness of the air, he: avy with the spices of Araby. 

‘* Not far from the banks of the fleet-flowing Tigris, stands one of those strue- 
tures of which travellers speak with awe and wonder; those Pyramids which, ere 
Abraham left his native land, were raised, that man might watch the stars of 
heaven. , 

‘Tis evening—one of the kingly priesthood, who rules that land, enters the 
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pile to worship, as is their wont, the heavenly host, and study the laws by which 
they are guided. Hours pass on as he is so engaged, while ‘the heavens 
declare the glory of God.’ At length a star unknow n, unseen before, shines 
forth to the westward—brilliant as the star of the morning, and baffling the 
lore of Melchior. With hurried steps he hastens to where others of his caste are 
seeking repose, and, awakening them from sleep, shews them this wondrous 
sight. Long and anxiously they g gaze on this portentous light; till Gaspar, at 
le ngth, breaks the silence, and, turning to Balthazar, excl: 1ims—* Is not this the 
star thus spoken of by our forefather, Balaam ?” 


“ ¢T shall see him—but not now; 
I shall behold him—but not nigh. 
A star shall come out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre arise out of Israel.’ 


« And long and anxious still they gaze and commune with themselves, and ponder 
over the occult lore of Chaldea ; and, at length, the word goes forth amongst their 
followers, to prepare for a distant journey. 

«* And now, behold these venerable sages setting forth, star-summoned, towards 
the royal city of David, to visit ‘ the King of the Jews.’ Swift-footed dromedaries 
bear on their backs the richest produc ts of the country—gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. A chosen band of followers attend them. How picturesque their 
appearance in the lonely and monotonous desert !—their striped hafieh, with its 
varied colours, bound round their heads by the agal, and the party-coloured 
abayeh thrown round their shoulders, Thus furnished, they traverse the wastes 
of Arabia, undeterred by its toils and dangers; after many days they cross the 
Jordan, and soon are within the walls of Jerusalem. But there they search in 
vain for the star-announced King. Desired to seek him diligently in Beth- 
lehem, they quickly leave the city of David. And now see them descend- 
ing from Zion’s heights, leaving behind them its gorgeous palaces and gilded 
domes! Mark them now crossing the narrow Vv ‘alley, and ascending the sloping 
plain which hides Bethlehem from their view. Beneath lies the little peaceful, 
humble village. Ah! sure this is not the birth-place ofa King. They are filled 
with perplexity and doubt, when—lo, the star!—the star! once more shines 
bright as when first it glittered upon them in their own land, and guides them 
through the streets of Bethlehem, till at length the ‘lamp unto their feet’ 
burns fixedly over the shrine that the “y have been seeking ; and what do they 
find in the gloom of that mid-winter ni ight? A hovel, and within a poor 
mother with her little babe! Ah! but they know Him : their purged eyes 
and enlightened spirits see deep into God’s mysteries; and they behold Om- 
nipotence in the feeble infant, and kingly splendour and majesty in the 
poor swaddling-clothes and the rnde manger. And so they fall down and 
worship, and offer their precious gifts: and those mysterious kings and priests 
depart content to traverse again the toilsome way, for they have paid their 
homage to the King of kings. They appear and disappeé ar, as did Mel- 
chizedek, the king and priest of old, having waited as shadowy guests upon the 
true Melchizedek.” Is there not somethi ing touching, sublime, in all this ? 
What < situations’ for the painter !—what material for the poet!—what an ab- 
sorbing study for all mankind!” The worthy parson was firmly seated by this 
time on his “‘ hobby,” and he rode as pleasantly as did mitred abbot of olden 
time ever slip over the ground on his ambling mule. Pausing for a moment he 
seemed as if his spirit was contemplating the picture he had been painting, and 
then he resumed. ‘ How thoroughly, in what are called the dark ages, did peo- 
ple understand and appreciate these striking points in the Epiphany! What a 
hold did it take upon their feelings and affections—what a mass of legends has 
grown out of the wanderings and the worship of ‘the Three Kings !’ What mys- 
teries and miracle-plays in which Melchior, Gaspar and Balthazar are the pro- 
minent actors, grew up under the sanction of the Church !” 

**T remember,” said I, venturing somewhat aucdaciously to slip in an obser- 
vation, ‘to have read somewhere a curious mode, half dramatic, half religious, 
in which ‘the offerings of the Magi’ were exhibited in some of the churches in 
early times. Three boys s, clothed in silk, with golden crowns upon their heads, 
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and each a golden vessel in his hand, represented the Magi. Entering the choir, 
and advancing towards the altar, they chaunted these lines :— 


“O quam dignis celebranda dies ista laudibus, 
In qua Christi genitura propalatur gentibus, 
Pax terrenis nunciatur, gloria ceelestibus ; 
Novi partis signum fulget Orientis patria. 
Currunt reges Orientis stella sibi previa, 
Currunt reges et adorant Deum ad presipia 
Tres adorant reges unum, triplex est oblatio.” 


Then the first boy lifted up the vessel which he held, and said— 
* Aurum primo ;” 
and the second did likewise, saying— 


; “ Thus secundo ;” 
and the third— 
“ Myrrham dante tertio.” 
Then the first again— 


“ Aurem regem ;” 


The second— 
‘¢ Thus coelestum ;” 
The third— 


“ Mori nutat unctio.” 


Then they pointed to the star hanging from the roof, proceeded to make their 
offerings, and withdrew into the sacristy.” 

‘‘ Before we leave the subject,” said the pastor, “I will repeat to you the 
beautiful application of delectable old Jeremy Taylor, for it lives in my memory. 
‘ God,’ he observes, ‘ has drawn all the world to himself by one star or another ; 
by natural reason or by the secrets of philosophy; by the revelations of the 
Gospel or by the ministry of angels; by the illuminations of the Spirit or by the 
sermons or dictates of spiritual fathers, and hath consigned this lesson to us, 
that we must never appear before the Lord empty, offering gifts to him by the 
expenses or by the affections of charity ; either the worshipping or the oblations of 
religion ; either the riches of the world or the love of the soul; for if we cannot 
bring gold with the rich Arabians, we may, with the poor shepherds, come and 
«* kiss the Son lest he be angry,” and in all come and serve him with fear, and 
reverence, and spiritual rejoicings.’ ” 

The good old parson paused again. Whether he purposed a further excur- 
sion I cannot say, for Uncle Saul, after a respectful interval of silence, cried 
out, cheerily— 

«* How is this? I protest the bottles have somehow all congregated about 
me. Here goes for another round of the table!” 

And accordingly he sent them sliding along the polished surface of the ma- 
hogany with great energy. This was in a manner holding the parson’s hobby 
by the head; but Saul did it, as he did everything, kindly and gently, and the 
good old chaplain dismounted as graciously as if Saul had bowed down with un- 
covered head and held the stirrup. The bottles performed their circuit, undi- 
minished by a single glass, so we all rose and went to the drawing-room. 

Do you know, my dear Anthony, it is quite a magnificent sight to my mind to 
see the after-dinner entry of gentlemen en masse into the drawing-room. As 
the eagle flutters the sweet inmates of the dove-cote, so the triumphant advance 
of the male sex breaks into the formal row around the fire, invades the sanctity 
of the sofa or the ottoman, though every inch of it be garrisoned by the fair 
ones, penetrating into the most remote corners to which young ladies may have 
withdrawn themselves, and sitting down before the most inaccessible prudes and 
holding them in a state of siege. As the chess-board, which looks dull enough 
while the white and black pieces keep guardedly asunder, becomes an object of 
interest to every looker on when the hostile colours are intermixed in a general 
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melee—so the animation and picturesqueness of the drawing-room is infinitely 
heightened when we see in every part of it the pantaloons chequering the petti- 
coats, and the black dress of the men interposed between, and, by contrast, 
setting off the lighter hues in which the fair sex delight to array them- 
selves. Then what charming groups one sometimes discovers if he has only 
the luck to steal in unawares, and keeps a sharp look out about him. Here 
a couple of girls beside a onell table, poring over prints, and it may be the 
arm of one thrown over the neck or round the waist of the other; or some 
languid and pale-faced woman reposing on that couch withdrawn a little 
from the fireside, while seated beside her on a low stool is a bright-eyed lit- 
tle one, who looks up laughingly in her face till she wins from her graver com- 
panion a smile or a caress ; and ‘then the piano-forte is sure to have its swarm of 
the sweetest clustering about it, for I have ever observed that they who love 
music most are themselves the most love: ible; and though musicians are not 
necessarily beauties, yet trust me, my dear Anthony—and I flatter myself I 
know something about the matter—that musical women, in nine cases out of 
every ten, have deep, full eyes, gentle faces, and pleasing manners. 

When [ entered the drawing-room I cast my eyes around me, as my wont 

, to select the party to which I should attach myself. The elderly ladies buried 
in the deep-cushioned chairs, were not particularly attractive, but I heard Abi- 
gail’s voice in very earnest discussion, and I instinctively made my way towards 
it. I found her and Matilda in a warm debate on the subject of music, and I 
was instantly appe: aled to as an umpire. 

“‘ Jonathan,” said Abigail, ‘‘I maintain that we can enjoy music better in the 
daylight and sunshine than at any other period. Of course I am right?” 

«* And I, cousin,” said Matilda, ‘‘ believe that the shadows of evening, or the 
glimmering of the moon, or the starlight, is the hour when we can most keenly 
appreciate sweet sounds. What say you ?” 

‘* A difficult question to answer, truly ; and yet, you are each right in part.” 

‘‘ How so, most sapient cousin ?” cried Abigail. 

“There is a class of music, my dear Abigail, which sympathises best with 
light and life, with sunshine and animation. Such in general is the music of 
animate life. The carol of jocund birds, as they rise on the wing, or greet 
the sunbeams from thicket and tree. Such too is military music, the bray- 
ing of the brazen trumpet, and the cheery sound of the shrill fife, for they 
speak of bustle, and things that stir the spirit ; and such too was, I doubt not, 
the pipe of the shepherd upon the plains in the days when shepherds piped 
in good earnest. But,” I continued, turning to M: atilda, “there is a music 
deeper, intenser, more spiritual, which claims no kindred with the grosser 
things of day, which shrinks from glare and noise, and needs subdued light and 
holy silence to make itself felt. A music that, like the stars, comes out only in 
tranquil night. Shakspeare, who knew nature by instinct better than any 
other human being did by education, was of my mind. Remember how he places 
Lorenzo and Jessica :— 


“¢The moon shines bright—in such a night as this, 


When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise.’ 


‘ And again, Lorenzo says :— 


“«¢ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in ourears. Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.’ 


‘¢ Portia, too, when she hears the strain, exclaims :— 
““ Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day.’ 


‘“* And Nerrissa replies :— 


** «Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam.’ 
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‘* And so it is in truth, my fair cousins. There is a music that is essentially of 
the night. Such as the pealing of bells, the wind that wanders through tree. 
tops, and strays upon lyre-strings, making wild melody, Have you ever chanced 
to be, at night, near a line of railway along which an electric telegraph runs? 
if so, and that the wind was blowing, you may have heard strains of the wil lest, 
sweetest, most unearthly music. It is the soul of a mighty .Eolian harp, whose 
strings are the wires of the telegraph, stretched from post to post. Such melody 
too is the plash and surging of waters. The ery of night-fowl, and the song of 
the nightingale, who owes so much of her celebrity to night and silence : 





“¢T think 
The nightingale if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 


No better a musician than the wren.’ 


” 












** Ah, Jonathan, [am quite of your notion,” said Herbert, who had joined us 
a few moments previously. 

‘*Oh, to be sure you are,” said Abigail, with a toss of her pretty head that 
made Matilda blush like a peony. 

“Nay, I shall prove that Iam in the right,” replied he. Listen to this 
little German song on the subject and be convinced. ” So saying, he sat down to 
the piano, and sang a wild and original air to German w ords, which in English 
are something like these :— 




























Che Spirit of the 


I. 


Sight-Bong. 





Tongues of sweet bells on the air, 
‘Dee »p shadows stealing along, 
While through the skies 
The day- light dies, 
And wakes up the Spirit of Song. 
Fair Night-Spirit, say 
Where is thy lone home, 
Where hid thro’ garish day, 
Till sweet Night bids thee come. 


II. 





Where the wind shakes the green leaves— 
Where the stream dances and sings— 
Where slow the bee 
Wends hummingly, 
At eve, on his home-bound wings. 
Where stormy gales, 
Over the deep rush along, 
And the wild sea-mew wails, 
There is the Spirit of Song. 





Herbert’s song was no sooner concluded, than a general movement towards 
the tea-table indicated that the mystery of cake-cutting and ring-seeking was 
about to take place. Uncle Saul, as paterfamilias, | galls antly led up his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Sampson Slingsby, to the table, and placing a knife in her hand, she 
cut the goodly cake into a multitude of substantis il slices. Every one of us, man, 
woman, “and child, benedict, celibate, wife, widow, and widower, took a piece ; 
for he or she who coveted not the ring, rejected not the citron, the frosted sugar, 
and the fruit. Ah! could you have witnessed the examination of each morsel— 
how eagerly some scrutinised—how slily others ; how one laughed, and another 

pou ited, and a third blushed ; but at last it hap pened, that in the midst of the 
excitement, Matilda, in the quictest manner in the world, held up a tiny gold 
ring, and the next moment was assailed by the shouts and laughter of all the 
rest. Abundance of smart things were said by us all, and received with good 
humour by the young lady ; and, indeed, with a great deal of grace, too, till Her- 
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bert paid his compliments, which he did in so awkward a fashion, that the poor 
girl was somehow quite embarrassed. 

« Well, well,” said Saul, ‘* 1 must confess [have no objection to this good old 
custom, and all the gallantries that it leads to. But, bless my heart! in my early 
days we had infinitely more devotion, and young fellows were down on their 
knees to young ladies on the slizhtest provocation.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said I, “ uncle ; and with perfect impunity, they gener rally got up 
again quite ‘hes wt w hol e.” 

‘* Sir,” retorted my uncle, “a true knight was as re ady to die in the service 
of his lady love, as he was to sing her praise. 

“Ww ell, uncle, I will give you a song of the sort you speak of, as it illustrates 
one of those sentiments which are not uncommon in the mouths even of our pes 
sants, when in love. Did you ever hear amongst them that phrase, the most 
expressive of amatory thral dom imaginable, ‘I love the ground you tread on.” 
It is not only highly poetical, but has a dash of orientalism about it that pleases 
my fancy.” 

«© Ah!” said Jack Bishop, ‘ who does not recall Lover's sprightly allusion to 
this expression, in his delightful song of ‘ Rory O’More,’ and he sang the 
lines— 

“¢The ground that she walks on he loves, I'll be bound— 
Faith, says Rory, I'd rather love you than the ground.’” 


«* Let us have it, then, Jonathan, said Saul.’ 
«‘ With all my heart: listen, Herbert. I call it 


2” 


*€¢¥ LOVE THE GROUND YOU TREAD ON. 


I love the ground you tread on, 
As flowers the dew they’re fed on; 
I deem the shade 
Your form has made 
sright as where sunbeams spread on. 
Your voice brings deeper pleasure 
Than music’s softest measure, 
Yet still untold, 
Like miser’s gold, 
My hopeless love I treasure. 


Il, 


As lamps within the tomb, love, 
Unseen ’mid damps and gloom, love, 
With faithful light, 
Through endless night 
The worshipped dead illume, love ; 
So in my heart for thee, love, 
Though lone and dark it be, ‘love, 
The flame burns on, 
Still turned to one 
That’s as the dead to me, love ! 


‘* That is a love of a song,” said Jack Bishop ; “isn’t it, Miss Matilda ?” 

**Ah! my dear Jack, you are too flattering. Spare my blushes. 

“Upon my honour [ am sincere, Jonathan ; 1 counted the word ‘love’ no 
less than six times in the last verse.” 

Oh! spirit of Grub-street, what a smashing criticism!—but what can one 
do when he must eke out the measure?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I will give you another real Irish sentiment, which will 
try your sensibilities ; so, young ladies, get your pocket-handkerchiefs ready.” 
Jack sat down to the piano, which he touches admirably, and delivered himself 
of the following song, to the beautiful old Ivish air of * Jack, the Jolly Plough- 
boy,” with that rare combination of humour, pathos, and dr: umatic power, in 
which he is unrivalled. 
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WON'T YOU LEAVE US A LOCK OF YOUR HAIR. 


‘The night is fresh and calm, love, 
The birds are in their bowers, 
And the holy light 
Of the moon falls bright 
On the beautiful slee ‘ping flowers. 
Sweet Nora, are you waking? 
Ah! don’t you hear me spaking § ? 
My heart is well nigh breaking 
For the love of you, Nora dear. 
Ah! why don’t you speak, mavrone ? 
Sure I think that you’re made of stone, 
Just like Venus of old, 
All so white and so cold, 
But no morsel of flesh or bone. 


Ir. 
**There’s not a soul a-stir, love— 
No sound falls on the ear 
sut that rogue of a breeze, 
That's whispering the trees, 
Till they tremble all through with fear 
Ah! them h: appy flowers that’s cree ping 
To your window, where you're sleeping —— 
Sure they’re not chid for peeping 
At your beauties, my Nora dear. 
You've the heart of a Turk, by my sowl, 
To leave me perched here like an owl ; 
’Tis treatment too bad 
For a true-hearted lad, 
To be served like a desolate fowl. 


III. 
«* You know the vow you made, love— 
You know we fixed the ds ay ; 
And here I’m now 
To claim that vow, 
And carry my bride away. 
So Nora, don’t be staying, 
For weeping or for praying— 
There’s danger in delaying, 
Sure ms iybe I’d change my mind. 
For you know I'm a bit of a rs ake, 
And a trifle might tempt me to break— 
Faix but for your blue eye, 
I’ve a notion to try 
What a sort of old maid you’d make.” 


Iv. 
«‘Ah! Dermot, win me not, love, 
To be your bride to-night; 
How could I bear 
A mother’s tear, 
A father’s scorn and slight. 
So, Dermot, cease your sueing, 
Don’ t work your Nora’s ruin, 
’*T will be my sore undoing 


If you’re found at my window, dear” —— 


‘*Ah! for shame with your foolish alarms : 
Just drop into your own Dermot’s arms. 
Don’t mind looking at all 
For your cloak or your shaw], 
They were made but to smother your charms.” 
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v. 
And now a dark cloud rising, 
Across the moon is cast— 
The lattice opes, 
And anxious hopes 
Make Dermot’s heart beat fast. 
And soon a form entrancing, 
With arms and fair neck glancing, 
Half shrinking, half advancing, 
Steps light on the lattice sill ; 
When—a terrible arm in the air 
Clutched the head of the lover all bare ; 
And a voice with a scoff, 
Cried, as Dermot made off, 
‘‘ Won’r YoU LEAVE US A LOCK OF YOUR HAIR!” 

A peal of laughter, loud and long, followed the unexpected denouement of 
Jack’s song, and the handkerchiefs were applied to wipe away the tears which 
mirth forced from the eyes of his fair auditory. 

‘* You must give me that song,” said my godfather. ‘I think I could make 
a tolerable shift to sing it.” 

‘‘ Not for the world,” said Uncle Saul, ‘let it be Jack’s song alone. There’s 
not another man in the kingdom could do it justice.” 

Tt was now far in the night, but we still lingered, unwilling to break up, for 
we knew it was the last of our holidays. 

«A plague of this parting,” said my uncle; “but for the hope of many 
another j joyous meeting it would be grievous indeed.” 

“ Ah, yes! ’tis that hope that sustains us. Is it not, Herbert 2” 

My fr ie nd made no reply to me, but he looked more than he said, and so, if I am 
not mistaken, thought one of the young ladies. 

« Come,” I resumed, ‘*do not disavow your own sentiments, I have them here 
in black and white. Deny your own hand-writing if you dare!” And, thereupon, 
I drew forth a ee sheet of gilt-cc Iged letter paper which Herbert, in a confi- 
dential mood, had, a few hours before, submitted to my critical inspection. 


** Listen my friends, to his ‘ Confessions :’’’— 


3. 
There is an hour when the sad, sad heart 
Throbs wild and deep to the bursting sigh ;° 
When the bosom’s pang no words impart, 

And grief sits fixed’ in the tearless eye; 
When the blood, from the pale damp brow retiring, 
Falls freezing and chill on the heart below ; 

Fears undefined and sorrows conspiring 
To darken the gloom of this hour of woe. 


ll. 
*Tis the hour when hearts that would grow for ever 
In verdant affection, nor know decay, 
Are riven in twain, as the rude winds sever 
The circling vine from the elm away. 
Each form the other long retaining, 
One fond and enduring embrace to share, 
As if each heart were madly straining 
To stamp the other’s impress there. 


Im. 

There is an hour when the heart beats high, 

And the cheek is flushed with pleasure ; 
When joy beams out from the tearful eye, 

As it doats o’er a long lost treasure. 
When feeling’s flood is freely flowing, 

For getting each sorrow and fear gone by, 
No thought, no care, no hope bestowing, 

Bey rond this hour of ecstacy. 
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Iv. 
"Tis the hour, when hearts long wandering 
In fond embraces meet, 
When grief and absence lose the sting 
‘That poisoned affections sweet ; 
Bosom with bosom in rapture twining, 
Each face reflecting the other's smile, 
As the mirror is bright when the sun is shining, 
Though dark when his light is hid the while. 


v. 
The hour of parting from those we love 
Is like the decline of a glorious day, 
When the sun sinks down from his throne above, 
And chillness and gloom succeed his ray— 
Like morning’s burst is the hour of meeting, 
That beams o’er the darkness and clouds of night ; 
The terrors and grief of absence fleeting, 
Like vapours away from the sunbeam’s light. 


VI. 


Oh! how could the bleeding heart endure 

To be torn from all that is dear, 
Did no sweet sustaining hope ensure 

A glad re-union near. 

Like as, vesper-star still mildly streaming 

O’er the waste of night when the sun has set, 
That hope o'er the lone heart ’s ever beaming 

To cheer till some bright re-union yet. 


‘«* Hey-day ! young ladies,” said Saul, “ at your pocket-handkerchiefs again ! 
I protest « Jack Bishop will not value the compliment if you are thus res udy to 
bestow it on a rival bard.” 

‘«* Nay, check them not, my dear old friend,” said the good parson, in a voice 
tremulous with fee ‘ling, * the *y will not have the less firm hearts for the duties 
and trials of life for yielding to emotions that are an honour to our nature. 
Trust me God has given us all those finer sensibilities for good and holy pur- 
poses, and I love not to see man or woman without them. Only let us be heed- 
ful that by over indulgence they do not degenerate into weak and sickly senti- 
ment ulity. Is it not meet that our spirits should feel a momentary dis turbance 
at the thought of a separation, when we have all been so innocently happy ? 
When the band that has tied this little bundle of hearts together is cut, and we 
are scattered loose again on the world, say who shall collect and bind us up again 
as we were before—no bough that is now green and pleasant, withered, or stript, 
or broken! It may be that His hand who can bind and can loose may bind us 
up ag uin more closely even here ; but at all events He can re-unite us hereafter 
in a company never to be sev ered. And so let us now carry away this thought 

sach to his own chamber.” 
In this solemn frame of mind the chaplain addressed himself to the duties of 
his calling, and we separated lovingly, sadly, but hopefully. 
Thus, dear Anthony, in solitude or society, 
JONATHAN FREKE SLInassy. 
To Anthony Popler, Esq. 
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LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER,.—NO,. 


HOW IS THE MANAGER TO PLEASE THE PUBLIC ? 


* Hard is his lot, who here by fortune plac'd, 
Must watch the varying shades of public taste, 


With every meteor of caprice 


must play 


ys 


And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day.""* 


How often have these impressive lines 
of the great moralist and philosopher, 
forced themselves on my recollection, 
as I have 
my managerial chair, pondering on 
pe ast expedients, and devising new 
ones. On one pi articular occasion, 
now a good many years since, I had 
with great difficulty, and at vast ex- 
pense, collected an operé atic company, 
combining several of the principal Eng- 
lish artists of the day; and produced 
in succession two or three new operas, 
composed by native authors of esta- 
blished talent and universal popul: wity, 
which had been received in London 
with extraordinary applause. It had 
always been said, and I was completely 
a convert to the opinion, that the pub- 
lic I had to cater for, were enthusiasts 
on the subject of music, that opera 
was their grande passion, and that to 
carry a season F oman successfully, 
music, in its endless variations, must 
form the prev vailing commodity. In 
the faith of this doctrine I had toiled 
on for years, bringing forward, one by 
one, every sparkling novelty that ap- 
eared in the market, until I thought 

had reached the ne plus ultra of ma- 
nagerial skill in the experiment I am 
now alluding to. The opportunity 
could not have occurred but for a ver y 
unexpected position of the leading Lon- 
don Theatres, which left many “of the 
most eminent performers savailable at an 
early season of the year. For once 1 
was sanguine as to the event, and re- 
ceived many anticipatory congratula- 
tions from all who were aware of my 
plans. It was pronounced impossible 
that such combined attraction could 
fail; but somehow or other it did con- 
trive to fail in spite of everything. 
The engagement began; the new ope- 
ras were play ed off in order ; the au- 
diences on excited to positive en- 


* Dr. Johnson's Prologue on the 0, 


sat in the uneasy solitude of 


thusiasm ; the press was liberal of pa- 
negyric; and even the “ Free List” 
had been seen to applaud. 

Those who are old enough will re- 
member, and those who are not have 
doubtless read, that in the campaign 
of Saxony, in 1813, Napoleon gained 
two brilliant battles at Lutzen and 

Sautzen, but it so happened that he 
took neither guns, standards, nor pri- 
soners. * Here,” he exe laimed, “are 
two glorious victories, but where are 
the results?” Comparing great things 
with small, I found my self exactly 
in the same predic ament. I heard 
the nightly shouts of approbation, I 
read the columns of praise in the jour- 
nals, I received the most flattering 
compliments ;—but I gazed on a con. 
sumptive money chest on the one side, 
and on an ominous looking ledger (“a 
huge memorial of misfortune,” as Bail- 
lie Jarvie calls it) on the other; and 
as I counted the meagre receipts of 

vach successive evening, I turned to 
my desponding treasurer with clon- 
gated visage, and exclaimed, “ Where 
are the results?” while he, in obedient 
sympathy and hollow accents, re-echo- 
ed ** Where ?”! 

In this perplexing dilemma I sought 
for advice, as men generally do, and 
I found it most readily, as men always 
do. It is the only panacea which never 
fails to come when called for. If re- 
ceipts could be commanded as easily, 
the manager's thorny couch would soon 
be transformed into a bed of roses. I 
assembled a cabinet-council of friends, 
whose opinions I thought worth listen- 
ing to, and hinted with becoming he- 
sitation that it was just possible we 
might be in error, and that — 
the public did not alw: ays care quite as 
much for good music as was supposed. 
I ventured to su: egest a reference to the 
books as a reasonable and business-like 


ning of Drary- Jane Theat: 
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mode of testing the fact ; but this was 
scouted down at once by acclamation, 
my refractory ministry rejected all my 
suggestions, and an amendment was 
proposed and carried, nem. con., that 
the whole mischief arose from want of 
publicity ; that it was impossible the 
matter could be known; and that we 
were in fact ‘ wasting our sweetness 
on the desert air,” because the public 
were ignorant of the treat they ap- 
peared to be neglecting. This decision 
rather astonished me. The engagement 
had already run through ten nights. 
I was half ruined with extra printing, 
double advertisements, walking posters, 
monster placards, and all the compli- 
cated machinery of puffing, by which 
the nobility, gentry, and pub lic in ge- 
neral are us sually made aware of the 
disinterested and unparalleled efforts 
which the spirited and indefatigable les- 
see of their national theatre, totally re- 
gardless of personal considerations, and 
heedless of impending ruin, was mak- 
ing for their special entertainment. I 
also retained some old-fashioned but 
mistaken notions, that the nightly ap- 
plause and favourable report of well- 
pleased audiences were tolerably good 
announcements. ~ I was silenced, 
if not convinced, or like the worthy 
Dr. Primrose, “ tired of being always 
wiser than other people.” So I surren- 
dered my own judgment, resolved to 
look closely into the fact, and adopt 
measures acc ordingly. 

I sallied forth one brilliant morning, 
and wended my way, at high tide, 
through the leading thoroughfares 
where fashionable idlers ‘* most do 
congregate.” All the world was abroad, 
and Le xpected to meet everybody. I 
soon encountered one of the most the- 
atrical men in the city—a regular play- 
goer. “ Ah!” said he, “ how are you? 
Tam delighted to see you looking so 
well!” « Thank you,’ ’ replied I, shak- 
ing hands cordially. «* How goes on the 
theatre?” ‘Humph! tolerably.” «Ah! 
managers are like farmers, always 
grumbling, never satisfied. Why you 
had a capital house last night ; there 
must at least have been £300—I was 
there.” I had just been looking over 
my unhappy ledger, which told me the 
actual receipt was £71 10s. 6d. !—but 
no matter, thought I, there’s no use in 
making a poor mouth, so I'll put a good 
face on it, and encourage him. ‘* Yes,” 
said I, “it was a capital house, but we 
had six bad ones on the six preceding 


nights, and one swallow, you know” 
**Oh! yes, yes, I know all that, but 
you haven't given us any novelty.” 
‘Pardon me,” I faintly putin, “wehave 
had three new pieces within the last 
ten days; one of them a first-rate full 
opera, with every department unusu- 
ally effective.” ‘* That's the mark !_— 
why don’t you stick to opera ? ? it is the 
only thing that will go down here.” 
«Possibly ; but I can’t play operas 
always, and I have stuck to opera 
pretty well. Ihave a very first-rate 
operatic combination here at present.” 
** Indeed! I was not aware of that; 
who have you got?” ‘This startled me 
a little, and I said, « W hy I thought 
you were at the theatre last night !” 
Oh! yes, I was; but now [recollect I 
didn’t go till the opera was over, and I 
only saw a stupid farce. D—d bore, 
those comic farces without j jokes. Why 
don’t you give them up ?—the xy always 
send meto slee p- But what singers have 
you got?” *«§ Miss Romer, Miss Poole, 
Templeton, H. Phillips, Xe. &c. &c.— 
what do you think of that ?”—and I 
chuckled audibly, and looked and felt 


as conceited as Moses in the Vicar of 


Wakefield, when permitted to argue 
with Squire Thornhill. Capital,” ex- 
claimed he; “if you could only give us 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and Balte, along 
with them, it would do famously.’ A 
faint pe ree ption passe xd across my fa. 


culties of the utter impossibility of 


pay ing such a formidable se ptetto, even 
if operas could be specially invented to 
include their united talents. I was 
going to stammer out something to this 
e effec ‘t, when a friend of my frie snd, who 
looked like a heavy dragoon in plain 
clothes, entrenched behind an unmiti- 
gated pair of black mustachios, and 
who had hitherto leaned silently on his 
arm, exclaimed, as if suddenly inspired, 
like Orson, ‘* Get Grisi and Tamburini, 
too, altogether ; that would be cz pital! 
We'd all come then.” He is quizzing 
me, thought I, and I looked him stea- 
dily in the face, but there was not even 
a faint adumbration of an approach to 
a joke in his entire physiognomy. He 
returned my gaze with an air as solemn 
and collected as a bench of judges who 
had just delivered a stunning opinion. 
I remarked with diffidence, ‘the at Grisi 
and Tamburini were at that moment 
in Italy, which was at some distance ; 
that the *y did not sing in English; and 
that it was probable, even if I could 
meet their terms, that they might ob- 
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ject to sing in the choruses, which was 
all that would be left open to them. 
« That's true,” said he, ‘* by I 
never thought of that; but stick to 
opera and you'll do! Stick to opera 
and you'll do,” reiterated my friend, 
again shaking hands tremendously, and 
the duumvirate strolled away. <A few 
paces further on, I met another thea- 
trical friend, whom I hadn't seen for 
weeks. ‘ How are you, old fellow?” 
cried he, **when does the theatre 
open ?—we want something to keep us 
alive.” This was a staggerer, which 
had nearly sent me down the adjoining 
area; but I saved myself, and said, 
‘** We have been open nine weeks,” and 
so passed on toa third. He had not 
been in the theatre for three months, 
although he declared he could scarcely 
live out of it. A fourth didn’t go be- 
cause it was cold; a fifth because it 
was hot ; a sixth because there was a 
ball; a seventh because there was a 
dinner ; an eighth because he had been 
out of town; a ninth, because his wife 
had sprained her ankle; a tenth, be- 
cause his children had the measles; an 
eleventh, because his mother was ill in 
the country; and atwelfth was waiting 
for the command night, when he ex- 
pected the most fun for his money. 
One did not like the Sonnambula, be- 
cause it was old; another objected to 
the Mountain Sylph because it was new. 
An ultra-patriot declared he would only 
go on the nights when Balfe’s operas 
were acted; an oppositionist on the other 
side, did not value native talent at a 
straw; there wasnothing worth listening 
to but Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. 
One said, ‘You begin too early ;” 
another remarked, «You keep us too 
late ;” while a third suggested the ad- 
vantage of always playing two operas 
on the same evening. 

At last I was assured—*“ Your sing- 
ers will be more attractive when they 
are better known.” ‘ Why, the en- 
gagement is more than half over,” 
ejaculated I, with a despairing groan, 
“and I have lost already three hun- 
dred pounds.” ‘* Nomatter,” said my 
comforter, ‘you'll do better another 
time; you know you could’nt expect 
to succeed all at once, but stick to 
opera, and it will be sure to carry you 
through.” ‘* While the grass grows,” 
thought I, but though the proverb is 
somewhat musty, it appears I must di- 
gest it with what appetite [may. Thus 
I went on my path, I cannot say re- 
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joicingly, but collecting opinions as 
variable as the hues of the rainbow, 
and becoming gradually convinced of 
two important, although rather irrecon- 
cileable facts—namely, that all the 
world were enthusiastically fond of 
music, but that a very small section 
of the community either knew or cared 
to inquire that a very excellent ope- 
ratic treat was nightly within their 
reach. It was a self-evident paradox, 
but hopeless to reconcile or expound, 
and subscribing to the sage advice of the 
Gravedigger in Hamlet, I cudgelled 
my brains no longer on the sub- 
ject. 

Returning towards the theatre, I 
encountered my leader and musical 
director, foaming with indignation at 
& paragraph in a very influential 
paper. ‘ What is the matter, my 
worthy friend?” said I. Have you 
seen this, sir?” exclaimed he, almost 
inarticulate with ire, and handing me 
the article. ‘* The chorusses in the 
Mountain Syiph were weak and in- 
effective, and marred entirely the fine 
conceptions of the composer, owing 
to the slovenly manner in which they 
were executed.” The last word in 
spiteful italics. ‘Is not this too bad,” 
added he, ‘‘after the unusual applause 
bestowed on the choruses by the au- 
dience, and the written testimony of 
Mr. Phillips, and the other artists 
(here it is) declaring they are the best 
they ever heard out of London?” 
“Why,” said I, “it is rather an- 
noying, certainly, and may do us some 
harm, but it is only one among the 
thousand petty vexations that flesh, 
and particularly theatrical flesh, is 
heir to ; and so common, that as Dr. 
O’Toole says, ‘it is part of the sys- 
tem.’ This writer can neither be in- 
competent nor prejudiced—both these 
casualties are impossible; but he is 
something hard to please, and as the 
majority are so decidedly with us, we 
must vote him in the wrong, and en- 
deavour to live under his censure as 
well as we can.” My anxious lieute- 
nant was surprised at my apparent 
apathy. ‘ But I would not put up with 
this, sir, at any price, if I were you,” 
continued the indignant controller of 
harmony ; ‘‘ surely you will take some 
notice, or let me answer it; what will 
you do?” “Do?” replied I, calmly, 
‘* what Talleyrand always recommend- 
ed in a row—nothing!” ‘I should 
laugh at such stuff as that,” exclaimed 
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another friend who had just joined us 
and overheard the dix logue. «* No, no,” 
said I, “I cannot exactly do that 
either, though I may pretend to treat 
it lightly, and shall ‘certainly take no 
notice ; every one has a right to his 
opinion. I don't agree with him, 
but still I see nothing to laugh at.” 
Now, I was once a mighty laugher, 
until the res anguste theatri pressed ra- 
ther too heavily to leave me cither time 
or inclination for mirth or jollity. No 
stauncher disciple of Democritus ever 
took degree in his college, and though 
now, alas! considerably in what Mac- 
beth calls “ the sear and yellow leaf” 
of life, I still think it good philosophy 
to “ daff the world aside and let it 
yass,"—when Ican. But few people I 
ope ever met with are such inveterate 
humourists as to enjoy jokes at their 
own expense, and it is not easy to 
laugh in good earnest at what may 
abstract sundry pounds, shillings, and 
pence out of our individual pockets. I 


FOREIGN 


In 1829 I happened to fill the impor- 
tant functions of stage-manager and 
director, under Mr. Bunn, at that 
time lessee of the Dublin theatre 
Lord Byron says—* All times when 
old are good ;” and, certainly, the old 
times of 1829, as they may now be 
called, when compare 1d with the pre- 
sent, were, in a theatrical sense, better 
days than these which are feverishly 
galloping past us in the infancy of 
1851. Still, they were bad enough ; 
and, ‘when contrasted again with the 
venerated antiquity which had pre- 
ceded them, mere pigmies by the side 
of Patagonians. Alls was going wrong, 
although great efforts had been made, 
and the oracular information, conveyed 
through .the play-bills, teemed, as 
usual, with overflowing and enrap- 
tured audiences, gorgeous spectacles, 

unheard-of exertions, incredible ex- 
pense, additional pit doors to afford 
rapid egress to suffocating thousands, 
and all ‘kinds of unimaginable effects, 
mechanical, physical, and intellectual. 
I once heard a caustic wit remark, 
with reference to our celebrated na- 
tional orators, clerical, political, and 
forensic, that “ the language had great 
power over them.” Certainly, this 
applies, in its fullest force, to the con- 
coctors of play-bills and theatrical 


confess, for one, I never could do this, 
A criticism may be hastily written ; 
such things have happened ere now; 
the judgment may be erroneous, and 
the writer not thoroughly master of his 
subject. Even professe d critics are 
fallible, but still they include in their 
vocation the elements of much mischief, 
whether right or wrong, and lead the 
notions of many readers who dislike 
the fatigue of thinking for themselves, 
and believe all the *Y se e in diurnal print 
to be as true as gospel. Here are fair 
grounds for vexation certainly, and for 
some expenditure of tempe r, but none 
for merriment that I could ever is 
discover, and I have always considered 
assumed mirth on such oceasions iis 
illustrating what the worthy and ¢ 
ceased Pierce Egan would have desig r. 
nated grinning over the left,” or, 
according to more elevated and ancient 
classical authorities, Horace included, 
“laughing on the wrong side of the 
mouth.” 


DIPLOMACY. 


announcements, in all their multifarious 
phases. These authenticdocuments par- 
take of hyperbole to a degree difficult 
to be understood by those whose tempe- 
ramentsare ‘‘of the earth, e: wthy;” not 
sufliciently poetical to appreciate the 
high pitch of i imagination such ingenious 
fictions sometimes ascend to, ‘and in 
comparison with which, the four impon- 
derable bodies (as settled by learned 
chemists), light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, are positively heavy and 
substantial. The season’ was dr: awing 
to a close with a formidable balance 
on the wrong side. It was necessary 
to strike a blow, and without delay. 
Accordingly, I was despatched to - 
don with carte blanche credentials, t 

make what engagements I could, 1 wale 
my own diseretion, and at any reason- 
able expense. Something foreign with 
a name was the great desideratum. 
At that time, Mademoiselle Sontag had 


just appeared. She was in the early 


bloom of her youth, beauty, and repu- 
tation, and the fashion: ible world «fol- 
lowed her, even at the heels, in golden 
multitudes.” The leading star of the 
theatrical firmament for the day, there 
was an “ Eldorado ” in her very name, 
and to this bewitching syren I made 
my first application. I was referred to 
a certain Signor, or Monsieur, or Herr 
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Pixis, who transacted all her engage- 
ments, and to this functionary L pre- 
sented myself without delay. I found 
him a thin, cadaverous-looking, ema- 
ciated individual, well begrimed with 
snuff, in * marvellous foul linen,” like 
the poet in Gil Blas, and enveloped in 
a dingy dressing-gown of indefinable 
colour. I announced myself, and my 
business, and was received with all due 
courtesy. He spoke in what he thought 
was English, but we soon became mu- 
tually unintelligible, and the whole af- 
fair so distressing, that I suggested 
French as a resource which he readily 
acceded to. 

I saw at once he was a German, and, 
as a matter of course, avoided taking 
him on his own ground. We now got 
on without difficulty. When I had ex- 
plained such preliminaries as were ne- 
cessary, he said, ‘* Yours is a fine city?” 
**T should rather think so,” replied I. 
«* And a large and beautiful theatre ?” 
«‘ Equal to Covent Garden or Drury- 
lano,” shouted I, with triumph. «A 
most intelligent public,” continued my 


interlocutor, ‘and good judges of 


music?” ‘** The best in the world,” re- 
joined I. He took a handful of snuff, 
smiled grimly, and then continued :— 
«* How much will your theatre hold ?” 
We are coming to the point, thought 
I, as I answered, “at the prices we 
have named, when full in every part, 
about £430.” ‘* Good,” said he, as he 
took a pen and wrote down, in well- 
defined figures, £430. “ And what 
are your expenses?” Why, with 
the large additions we must make to 
orchestra and choruses for such an 
occasion, at least £80 per night.” 
* Good,” again said he, and I sawa 
distinct 80 appear under the 430, then 
a line of subtraction, and finally 350 
in large characters. A pause of some 
moments. Eh bien,” said I, at 
length ; ‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, 
shall come for £350!!!” I started, 
and nearly fell off my chair, but I reco- 
vered my equilibrium, and inquired 
patiently, ‘‘ Do you mean £350 for the 
whole six nights we have proposed, or 
for each?” ‘* Undoubtedly for each,” 
replied he, with coolness enough to 
make a Quaker savage. I could have 
strangled the monster off hand, and for 
more than a minute felt strongly 
tempted to do so, but I thought [ 
should be discovered in the act, and 
the thought restrained me. I am al- 
most ashamed to confess, but truth 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXVIII. 


requires it, that T verily believe it was 
the fear of detection, rather than any 
religious or moral scruple, which with- 
held me from doing violence on him. 
As Mrs. Oakly has it, “ [kept my rage 
down, although it nearly choked me.” 
*«*Why, then,” said I, at last, ‘you 
take it for granted that the house will 
be crammed to suffocation every night.” 
‘There cannot be a doubt of it,” said 
he, solemn and oracular as a Priestess 
of Delphi, and as self-convinced as my 
uncle Toby on the certainty of soldiers 
getting into Heaven, I had many 
doubts, but it was useless to mention 
them. ‘* Your proposal,” exclaimed 
I, “is all on one side, even worse than 
‘an ill roasted egg,’ and leaves us no 
possible chance of profit after this 
enormous risk and outlay.” ‘ But 
you are sure of your nightly expenses,” 
said he, ‘* which, I dare say, you don’t 
often get, et pour le reste, c’est votre 
affaire.” I felt it quite impossible to 
endure more, so I got up, buttoned my 
coat, took up my hat, and, determin- 
ing to upset him, if possible, said, 
‘* Did Mademoiselle Sontag ever re- 
ceive £350 per night, for singing, 
anywhere ?” «Oh, yes, often.” 
‘« Where ?” “In Germany.” “I 
don’t believe there are £350 in Ger- 
many.” ‘ Plait-il, monsieur ?” He 
pretended not to understand me; so I 
repeated deliberately, “ I don’t be- 
lieve there are £350 in Germany, and 
as I know there is not that sum in Ire- 
land, I have the honour to wish you a 
good morning.” This time I think he 
was really astonished, for he neither 
moved nor spoke; and, as I passed 
through the door, he followed me with 
lack-lustre eye, but sat still, looking 
as listless and stupified as old John 
Willett at the vacant space once occu- 
pied by his boiler. Thus ended my first 
essay in foreign theatrical diplomacy. 

I next thought of a Signor Velluti, 
who was also very popular and attrac- 
tive at the time, although the striking 
peculiarity of his voice might have pro- 
duced untimely merriment among the 
denizens of our gallery. I found him 
in handsome lodgings in Regent-street, 
almost invisible within the folds of 
a brocaded roquelaure, redolent of 
perfume, and yellow as a new coined 
guinea. He was rather more mode- 
rate in his demands than the fair 
songstress, and would have been satis- 
fied with one thousand pounds sterling 
for four performances, “ben assicurato 
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nel banco reale” ** Oh!” I said, ‘as to 
the assicurazione, there will be no diffi- 
culty about that (we could as easily 
have paid the national debt) ; but the 
sum is preposterous, and any further 
discussion mere loss of time.” Several 
other attempts convinced me that I 


could do nothing with the portfolio of 


foreign affairs, so I turned my thoughts 
to the home department, and finally 
secured the united talents ef ’ Young 
and Charles Kemble, to appear together 
in the various plays and characters in 
which their re puts ation was justly 
unrivalled. For the farces, we had al- 
ready Tyrone Power, then in his novi- 
ciate as an actor of Irish characters, 
but rapidly developing the humour and 
ability which made him, in a very few 
years after, the most attractive 
that visited our capital. 
the noblest classic dramas in the lan- 
guage were on this occasion presented, 
in a style it would be hopeless now to 
look for, as the same materials are not 
in existence; but the result was, finan- 
cial failure and a heavy loss to the ma- 
nagement, as on no one eve ning did the 
receipts ever reach the actual expenses. 
The ways of the public are as unac- 
countable as those of fishes, who bite 
when they please, and not always when 
the most tempting bait is offered to 
them. And yet the converse of this 
dogma is a fi avourite th eory with many 
writers and critics, who contend that 
the public invariably respond when 
adequate inducement is held out to 
them. I could enumerate endless in- 
stances on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

During the season of 1822-1823, 
Mr. Harris, then patentee, engaged 
the far-famed Madame Catalani for 
eighteen nights. In those days the au- 
dience were, in many respects, less ezi- 

eant than they are at present, and 
fad not been accustomed to Italian 
operas fully mounted (a vile phrase, as 
Polonius would call it), with aggravated 
band and chorus, and all the other 
expensive appliances. Madame Cata- 
lani merely came forward and sang two 


star 


or three detached songs, in a sort of 


A TRAVELLING PARTY 


* Art men have fancy, few have 
taste.” The eccentric General Mea- 
dows, well known in the history of 
Indian warfare, once headed an order 
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intermezzo, and not even in character, 
She shared on each night, after £50 
first deducted to help the manager's 
expenses. The houses averaged nearly 
£250, and thus an enormous profit 
was achieved by both parties. In 1827, 
probab ly influe need by the recollection 
of this, Mr. Harris engaged Madame 
Pasta for nine nights ; but, unluckily, 
secured her £100 per night for eac ch 
performance. She appeared in scenes 
selected from Taneredi, Medea, Romeo 
e Guilietta, and other popular operas, 
and a failing season was expected to 
retrieve itself by the astounding effect 
and attraction of her mighty genius, 
It was a dream not destined to be 
realised. Again the public declined 
the bait; the nightly receipts fell far 
below the sum secured to the lady 
alone, and the ninth performance closed 
on an empty exchequer, leaving us, as 
the bankers say, with ‘no effects” to 
meet an army of demands. Mr. Harris, 
the proprie tor, was in London, and I, his 
prime minister, with my subordinate 
cabinet, in utter despair. I felt, like 
Othello, * perplex’d in the extreme,” 
and at last resolved on adesper: ite expe- 
dient to raise our falling fortunes. With 
much difficulty, and vast expenditure 
of eloquence, I succeeded in persuad. 
ing the great pr ima donna to re-e ngage 
for two additional nights, to take a 
moderate share of the receipts, with 
no specific sum secured, and to sing, 
in English, ‘ Cherry Ripe,” « Cease 
your Funning, ” and «Gol save the 
King. ” My ‘old and valued friend, 
Terence Magrath, undertook to teach 
her the airs, and laboured with un- 
ceasing zeal to expound their hitherto 
unhe: rd of mysteries. ‘This time the 
public gorged ravenously; the two 
houses overflowed in every part—the 
English songs were rapturously encored, 
although perfectly unintelligible, as far 
as the words were concerned, which 
might as well have been Hebrew or 
Sanscrit; the treasurer grinned with 
delight; and an actual profit of thirty- 
eight pounds wound up an ominous 
specul: ation, which had very nearly 
closed with the loss of several hundreds. 


IN SEARCH OF NOVELTY. 

on the fashion of wearing cocked hats, 
with this comprehensive sentence, as 
quoted by Sir William Napier, in one 
of the pamphlets connected with his 
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immortal history. And wisely has 
Providence ordained that our fancies 
and pursuits should be as various as 
our physiognomies ; else, had we all 
the same bent, we should be perpe- 
tually jostling each other on the nar- 
row highway of this busy world of 
ours. As it is, there is ample room 
for all; and if fifty men set out on a 
journey, each contrives to find a sepa- 
rate p ath, and a different resting-place, 
according to his personal habits, or in 
the phraseology of a once popular 
science, according to his phrenological 
development. 

A “home-keeping” friend of mine, 
who had never crossed the channel, some 
time ago, in a fit of sudden desperation, 
resolved to visit England on a tour of 
pleasure, with his family ; his avowed 
object being to look at and inquire into 
every thing scarce or curious in that 
terra incognita; and the terminus of 
his pilgrimage being, of course, the 
mighty, modern Babylon! He came 
to consult with me as to his route; 
what places he should stop at, where 
there was any object of note worth 
seeing, the best mode of trayelling ; 
and, in short, to obtain some sort of 
clue or guide through the labyrinth of 
and re spons sibility, in which 


yerplexity 
” was rashly going to entangle him- 
self. He was evidently nervous and 
frightened, but still determined ; and 


when I hinted something about the 
advantage of stopping at home, he 
said he had stopped at home too long ; 
that his contemporaries were getting 
beyond him, and assumed undue im- 
portance because they had actually 
been in strange places, which he had 
hitherto only heard or read of. 

I felt considers ably puzzled ; as al- 
though I had known him for a good 
segment of years, our intercourse had 
been more on matters of business than 
taste, commercial rather than intel- 
lectual, and partaking largely of cases 
in law, complicated br iefs, and bills of 

costs. I had never much studied his 

peculiar idivsyncrasy, if I may be par- 
doned for adopting a favourite term of 
modern invention, which I don’t think 
I thoroughly understand. I wish some 
one would write a short essay or ex- 
position on this word, for the benefit 
of country gentlemen, and unimagina- 
tive citizens. 

** As pleasure is your object,” said 
I, “and relief from’ business of every 
kind, you'll not mind expense. You'll 
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not faint at the apparition of an extra 
five pound note?” ‘ Not at all,” said 
he; ‘I’ve plenty of money—I've laid 
by a certain sum for the purpose, so 
I mean to enjoy myself, and see all 
that I can within the time.” ‘ How 
much time have you allowed yourself ?” 
“Two months.” Good; a great 
deal may be done in two months, with 
money and activity. You must see 
every thing; let me consider—what 
road shall I recommend ?—where are 
the most interesting objects? Do you 
eare for cathedrals or old chure hes , 
** Not I; they are all alike; zigzag 
windows and doors, and queer-looking 
pillars with hard names | never could 
recollect. When you've seen one, 
you've seen’ twenty.” There’s more 
in that, thought I, than appears on the 
surface, and he is a good deal nearer to 
the fact than he is aware of; but let it 
pass. ‘Or for colleges?” continued 
I, Devil a bit; 1 had enough of 
them at old Trinity.” ‘Or for rare 
and curious libraries?” ‘‘ Oh, as to 
libraries, we have plenty of that sort 
of thing here, and capital ones, too ; 
when I travel, I don’t want to be 
bothered with libraries.” We are 
getting over the ground, thought I, at 
high- pressure spe red. There’s no use 
in proposing a visit to Oxford, or 
Cambridge, or York, or Lincoln, or 
C anterbury, or the Bodlei sian Library, 

or the British Museum, or the match. 
less wonders of Althorp. I wonder 
whether he has any turn for old cas- 
tles. ‘* Would you like to see Kenil- 
worth, Conway, Caernarvon, or War- 
wick Castle, or Windsor ?” ‘* Wind- 
sor! Yes; I’ve heard about Windsor, 
where the Queen lives and walks on 
the slopes, every morning, as I always 
see in Saunders ; but as to old castles, 
generally, why I don't care a farthing 
for them.” ‘ Well, never mind them ; ; 
what are they after all but mere walls, 
without roof or furniture, and no use 
to any one. Of course you don’t want 
to see Wales, as you’ve been in Wick- 
low ?” ** Oh, bedad, no. Wales, after 
Wicklow, won't do at all. And as to 
mountains, anywhere, they look very 
well in pictures, but they are generally 
hid behind fog, or mist, or something 
else, and I’m a poor hand at the climb- 
ing. I prefer the high road, and an easy 
going car.” Here ‘he 1s aughed heartily 
at his own joke, as he thought i it, which 
gave me time to think what I should 
next propose. My stock of sugges- 
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tions was nearly exhausted. ‘ There's 
no advantage,” said I, ‘in a round- 
about and expensive journey through 
Wales, for the mountain-passes, and 
the ruined castles, and the lakes, and 
the Menai Bridge, are all familiar to 
us in every print shop, and every body 
knows they are sadly overrated.’ 
«Faith, I believe so.” “T'll tell you 
your plan,” said I, ‘‘I’ve hit on it toa 
point. Get overto Liverpool by the mail 
packet. The moment you land, box 
yourself and your party tight into the 
first train th: at starts; as sk no ques- 
tions ; don’t stir for your lives ; you'll 
have nothing more to pay; you'll 
not be annoy ed with see ing anything, 

and you'll find yourself in London 
before you can turn round. What do 
you think of that?” «A capital pli in; 
I don’t doubt but your right,” said 
he, shaking me by the hand; “and 
I am very much obliged to you for 
the hint.” With this “he left me, de- 
termined to visit England, and see all 
the marvels of Saxony, on this last and 
most improved principle. 

Some time after, I ascertained that 
he never penetrated as fur as London 
at all, but broke down at Cheltenham, 
where he saw so many Dublin faces, 
and met so many familiar acquain- 
tances, that he thought he was in 
Sackville-street, and found it impossi- 
ble to tear himself away from the en- 
chanting novelty. So there he lingered 
out his two months’ furlough, as per- 
fectly entranced as Rinaldo, when 

spell- bound by Armida, or Ulysses 
subdued by the intoxice ating cup of 
Circe. He came home in ecstacies 


with his tour, not caring a fig for Lon. 
don, but determined to visit Chelten- 
ham again, with the earliest opportu- 
nity. His case reminded me of a 
jovial Londoner, who, soon after the 
peace of 1815, rushed over to Paris, in 
an agony ofe xcitement, to see the won. 
ders. so long excluded from (¢ /ockney 

optics. He spent the entire “an 
there, and returned to England, al- 
most mad with delight; but when 
questioned by his friends as to what 
he had seen in the French metropolis, 
frankly confessed that he had seen 
nothing at all,  Allhe knew was, he 
lived in Rue St. Jacques (pronounced 
Jack). Paris was the finest place in 
the world. He thought he was in Lon. 
don all the time. He met all his fa. 
miliar associates, Tom Johnson, Bill 
Watson, Ned Taylor, Harry Sims, and 
all the rest of them, They dined, and 
got drunk together, every night, and 
he'd go again, next year; he'd be 

if he wouldn’t.” 

This section of our fellow-beings 
forms a numerous species, who walk 
the world in thousands, making money 
by bushel-loads, and are usually re- 
puted, among their compeers, as ** de. 
vilish shrewd, clever fellows.” So be 
it. Useful, no doubt, they are in their 
generation; and, although lacking 
somewhat in the high scale‘of intellee- 
tu: ality, and the faculties of refined 
enjoyment, they form amusing as well 
as profitable subjects of contemplation 
to many more who love to suck wis- 
dom from practical observation, and 
like to study man, and his peculiari- 
ties, in a variorum edition. 
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Tobias Guarnerius—A Psychological Tale. 


TOBIAS GUARNERIUS—A PSYCHOLOGICAL TALE. 


Some fifty years ago, my great grand- 
father journeyed to Bremen, where, for 
several days, he was dagined on busi- 
ness. One dark winfes evening, as 
he was strolling abowt, near the Ca- 
thedral, he remarked, at the angle of a 
lonely street, a li , in the front 
of which hung twi , red painted, 
and purporting resent violins, 
thereby indicating the business carried 
on within, or rather intended to be 
carried on; for the whole stock was 
composed but of a trombone, suspended 
at the wall, a violoncello, bereft of 
strings, some three or four bows, and a 
tenor violin, which the master of the 
establishment was busy mending. With 
these exceptions, the place was per- 
fectly empty, and, despite of the show- 
board affixed over the door, resembled 
a burgher guard-house rather than the 
shop of a musical- instrument maker. 

The agonising wick of a half-burned 
candle projected its gloomy tints over 
the man working in this wretched 
abode. Little did he appear to care 
about perfecting the work in which he 
was engaged, for now and then he 
would lay aside the instrument, leave 
his chair, and stride up and down, his 
glance fixed, his movements abrupt 
and hurried, as a man haunted by 
some deep and torturing thought. 

Partly through curiosity, and partly 
to shelter from a sudden snow-shower, 
my adventurous kinsman entered the 
shop, and, despite his being totally un- 
acqué ainted with music, reques sted to 
be shown some violins. 

* Violins!” brusquely responded the 
man. Don’t you see that I have 
none? I don't sell violins, unless you 
wish to take a bargain of this violon- 
cello; it was given me as payment for 
mending the instruments belonging to 
the orchestra of the * Learned “Dogs.’ 
Yes, sir,” reiterated he, as my grand- 
father expressed a sneering incredulity, 
“and very successful concerts they 
were, too, for the members of the Great 
Council unanimously expressed their 
satisfaction. Come, buy my violon- 
cello; Til let you have it for ten 
crowns ; here, lay down twenty florins 
and it is yours.” 

My relative objected that he could 


not possibly purchase a violoncello, as 
he actually stood in need of a violin. 

To this conclusive argument, the in- 
trument-maker replied in so strange a 
manner, that his interlocutor at once 
suspected him to be something of a 
maniac, and his doubts were soon re- 
moved when he saw him walk about 
and make extraordinary gestures; 
moreover, at this moment an old dame 

“ame in, shrugging her shoulders, and 
beckoned that the poor fellow was not 
right in his mind. 

The next day my grandfather left 
the town, without otherwise thinking 
of the strange being with whom he had 
come in contact. Three years after- 
wards, having returned to Bremen, he 
observed that the shop was closed, and 
on the dilapidated shutters remarked 
large red crosses, a circumstance which 
naturally awoke his attention. At sup- 
per-time he communicated his obser- 
vations to his host, and told him of the 
strange reception he had met with, i in 
that very shop, three years previous. 
The magistrate (for my grandfather’s 
host was no less than the chief police 
magistrate) was an amiable man and a 
witty narrator; he made no difficulty 
in satisfying him on the subject, and at 
once recounted the following authentic 
story :— 

‘* Tobias Guarnerius was the name 
of that instrument-maker. Barely 
could he, by his exertions, support his 
aged mother, whom you saw in his 
house, where she had been livi ing since 
the death of her son’s wife. 

‘He was the only workman of his 
ane in the town, and being of 
acknowledged practieal ability, nume- 
rous musical artists and amateurs sent 
him instruments to repair. Through 
this, he might easily have led a com- 
fortable and happy life; but, ten years 
before you chanced to meet him, he had 
been been visited by a real calamity. 
One fine morning he awoke a prey to 
a fixed idea, the realisation of which 
he unremittingly pursued, at the sacri. 
fice of money, time, and he alth. 

«* Vainly had his wife represented to 
him the madness of his perversity, and 
vainly besought him not to reduce her 
to a state of misery ; the poor woman 
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died, in a great measure from the grief 


she had experienced in seeing 
squander the fruits of his labours. Still 
this dire occurrence stayed not the 
fever that possessed him. All he had, 

had been ingulfed into the abyss 
open before him—at first his savings, 

afterwards the money he could borrow 
from his friends; at a later period, his 
furniture, his goods, and lastly a por- 
tion of his clothes. However, his un- 
sucgessful attempts deterred him not 
from the insane project he contem- 
plated. At.one time he had been com- 
pelled, from want of money, to cease 
his experiments, but, nevertheless, still 
cherished the hope of obtaining a re- 
sult such as should, at some not distant 
period, render him celebrated, and am- 
ply compensate him for his labour and 
sacrifices. 

“‘ Tt is but right to say, that, had he 
attained his end, it would have been to 
him a source of fortune. Having had 
in his possession a violin of Stradi- 
varius, for which amateurs had offered 
him an immense price, he imagined he 
could imitate the make of that cele- 
brated artificer. Therefore he set to 
work. By using the same sort of wood 
as that which Stradivarius employ ed, 
and copying with mathematical preci- 
sion the shape and dimensions of that 
model instrument, he expected to ob- 
tain from his own violins sounds equally 
powerful and harmonious. Still, despite 
all efforts, there ever was some slight 
difference ; every unsuccessful attempt 
was instantly followed by another, as 
each time he detected some imperfec- 
tion to which could be ascribed the in- 
feriority of his work ; so the task was 
ever to be recommenced. This was 
a sort of vicious circle, wherein the 
poor man indefinitely turned—an ap- 
prenticeship which might have lasted 
a life-time. 

‘* However, after numerous essays, he 
had modified his primitive idea. One 
day he succeeded admirably » mé aking a 
violin of irreproachable imits tion ; 


him 


> 
still the instrument, fashioned by his 


hands, proved, in the end, so much in- 
ferior to the Stradivarius, that he ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that, in the 
creation of this chef d’euvre, there lay 
some element of a preternatural kind, 
which he had hitherto neglected to call 
into action. 

«© « Who knows,’ he gravely said, one 
day, to a natural philosopher, who, by 
a novel application of the theory of 
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sound, pretended to lead him to the 
solution of his instrumental problem ; 
‘who knows but it is rather beyond 
the material world I should seek ? 
words represent ideas, do they not ? 
Now, the French instrument-makers 
call the sound-post ‘ the soul of a vio- 
lin.’ The soul! Do you understand 
me, sir? Pethaps, unwittingly, have 
I found, at last, the secret I have so 
long sought for.’ 

** A half smile was the philosopher’s 
sole response ¢ @m@ poor Tobias again 
lost himself moré deeply than ever in 
the labyrinth of his fesearches. 

««Tt chanced, one evening, that a cus. 
tomer brought a bow to be mended, 
and forgot in the shop a book which, 
for several days, remained in Guarne. 
rius’ possession. During his leisure 
hours (scarce were they, for when his 
hands worked not, his poor brain was 
busily engaged), Tobias scanned this 
book—one of those venerable monu- 
ments of German patience and erudi- 
tion, in the introduction of which the 
author asserted, with unaffected mo. 
desty, that he would discourse de omni 
re scibili! and a few other subjects. 
Indeed, you could see next to ac hap- 
ter on * The best form of government,’ 
this title—‘ The art of taming a 
shrew.’ Another contained ‘A re. 
ceipt for making Cyprus wine ;’ ‘A 
dissertation on the morals of the eleven 
thousand virgins ;’ and, lastly, ‘ An 
exaltation of the be nefits of baldness.’ 
A tone of peculiar bonhomie pervaded 
this shapeless work, and coaxed on the 
reader most pleasingly; so much did 
it attract our monomaniac that, during 
half a day, it diverted him from his 
haunting thoughts. 

«Unexpectedly, at the reverse of a 
page, this heeding caught his searching 
eyes :—‘ On the transfusion of souls!’ 
Scarcely had he read these words when 
as though the revelation of his long- 
sought-for secret were about taking 
place, he called out to his mother to 
close the shop, and having desired her 
to tell all visitors that he was absent 
from town, he madly rushed out and shut 
himself up in his chamber. He began 
to read that chapter which, in his 
mind’s-eye, could not fail to be the 
most marvellous ever penned by phi- 
losopher. 

«‘ No human disappointment could be 
compared to that which awaited poor 
Tobias. Buta second previously, he 
would willingly have given a pound of 
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his own flesh to be allowed to read 
those pages which were, in fact, but 
a wretched rhapsody, interspersed with 
quotations from the Scriptures, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and the fathers of the 
Church. After a long series of ram- 
blings, of abstractions, and conversa- 
tions, the author concluded by this 
novel discovery—the soul is immortal ! 
But, alas! for poor’ Tobias; his hour was 
at hand ; his imagination had greedily 
seized upon the words sudde nly of. 
fered to his diseased mind, that title 
which lent a sense of reason to his many 
visions; in a word, he now pictured to 
himself the soul as a transferable sub- 
stance, which, from its power of ani- 
mation, was susceptible of translation. 

** Nor is it much to be wondered at, 
that in Germany (where philosophy is, 
so to spe: ik, inhaled from the ve ry air), 
our artisan, who had heard of metem- 
psychosis, should have been gradually 
beguiled into that extravagant b¢ slief. 
From his hours of pondering over that 
chapter, he imbibed an indelible faith. 
Henceforth, his only thought was, what 
material process could enable him to 
apply to the making of his instruments 
the benefit of his psychological dis- 
covery. 

‘«‘ Three months later, on St. Joseph’s 
eve, every clock had long since struck 
one, and the whole c ity of Bremen was 
buried in sleep. Tobias’ wor king shop 
was carefully closed, and, lest any one 
might de tect, through the shutters, the 
light glimme ring in his back room, a 
curtain of double-folded green baize 
had been spread before the half-glass 
door. 

«« In truth, these preliminary y precau- 
tions were not uncalled for, as our vio- 
lin maker was now engaged in the 
most strange and unnatural occupa. 
tion. Ina red damask curtained bed, 
whereon, forty years back, Tobias had 
been ushered into the world, lay his 
aged mother, Brigitta Guarnerius, a 
prey to the pangs of agony—now suc- 
cumbing a victim to consumption, after 
many ‘months of lingering illness. 
There he stood, le vaning over ‘her ¢ hest, 
from which was heard issuing a fright- 
ful rattle. Not a tear bedewed his 
eye, nor did his features express the 
slightest sympathy for the awful suffer- 
ings of his dying parent. He seemed 
absorbed inthe presentiment of some 
solemn and fatal occurrence, the ex- 
pectation of which engrossed his whole 
being. Doubtless, for the purpose of 


receiving some strange preparation, an 
extraordinary apparatus, never before 
heard of, nor described by human sci- 
ence, had been so placed as to establish 
a connexion between the couch of the 
old dame and a table whereon lay an 
unfinished violin ; a tube, visibly made 
from an alloy of different metals, and 
one end of which was funnel-shaped, 
covered the lips of the woman, and re- 
ceived her breath, which regularly in- 
gulfed itself with a mournful noise. 
‘The other extremity of this tube was 
adapted to a post, similar to those 
placed upwards between the bottom and 
sound-board of stringed instruments, 
with this difference, that it was of an 
unusually great diameter, hollow, and 
so dispose 1d as to shut hermetic ally, by 
means of an admirably cut out screwing 
lid, when the mouth- piece of the tube 
should be removed. Precisely above 
the point of juncture between the 
wood and metal, and as though to 
prevent any evaporation when the se- 
paration should take place, a sort of 
deal box was contrived, the damp and 
worm-eaten boards of which exhaled a 
nauseous, earthy odour, which, as also 
the rusty nails still remaining, indi- 
cated their having formed part of an 
object of larger dimensions. 

‘* At fifty-two minutes past one the 
breathing of the patient ceased, and 
her heart and pulse beat no more. A 
deep sigh was suddenly heard from 
within the tube, agitated, as it were, 
by a galvanic motion; and that sigh 
was succeeded by a shudder, which ran 
along the metal, and rebounded in the 
bottom of the case connected with it. 
Instantly Tobias rushed forward ; his 
eyes wild, his breast heavy ing; he 
pushed as side the tube conductor; and, 
notwithstanding the incredible resist- 
ance which impeded his purpose, quick- 
ly screwed the lid on the end of the 

0st. 

‘“‘ Now, although the material proof 
of this monstrosity was never pro- 
duced, it is generally believed that 
Tobias Guarnerius had confined within 
the unfinished instrument, the soul of 
his poor mother—the first soul he had 
chanced to meet wherewith to make his 
experiment. No sooner had the link 
been seve re 1, by which the spirit was 
united to the body, now at the end of 
its earthly labour, than the soul s rang 
to return upwards ; being compe ledto 
follow the narrow passage which was 
to impede its exit, it had, in its dis- 
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tress, fled to the very limit of the 
space free before it; doubtless, it 
might have escaped in spite of the short 
time the gaoler had been closing the 
lid. But all had been foreseen by his 
hellish imagination. The fir planks, 
covering the space over which the 
odious mystery was accomplished, had 
belonged toa coflin but rece *ntly taken 
from the churchyard. When str iving 
to depart, the soul, horror-stricken by 
that atmosphere of death, had shrunk 
backwards. Then had Tobias im- 
prisoned it to make it serve hereafter 
for the accomplishment of his mon- 
strous purposes. However, such a 
frightful experiment could not take 
place without an awful punishment vi- 
siting itsauthor. Scareely was the deed 
consummated, when ‘Tobias, stricke ‘nN, 
as by an electric shock, fell on the 
floor, where he lay senseless long after 
sunrise. 

** When awaking from his lethargy, 
he felt at first an utter prostration ; 
his limbs being fatigue-worn as after a 
long journey; but it was no easy thing 
for “him to odlieat his thoughts, and 
understand that which had happened 
him. At last he gathered sufficient 
remembrance of all that had passed 
during the night. His hand agitated 
by a shuddering which he ever re- 
tained, he approache xd the bed where- 
on rested the cold and lifeless body. 
He closed the eyelids lest a deadly 
glance should meet his ; and, having 
covered the face, he experienced a tre- 
mulous sensation; for he imagined the 
angular shape, delineated beneath the 
sheet, assumed an air of reproachful 
defiance. 

*« A fortnight had elapsed ; the re- 
mains of Brigitta had been laid in the 
grave; but the day of her funeral 
witnessed extraordinar y occurrences : 
each time when, during the prayers 
for the dead, the priest h ad spoken of 
the soul of the deceased, the t pense 
lighted round the coflin, were suddenly 
extinguished ; and many other strange 
reports were heard afterwards. Tobias 
had seen and heard all; remorse soon 
gnawed him to his very heart, so 
strongly, indeed, that albeit he had 
realised the dream of his entire life, he 
had not yet dared to try the instru- 
ment which was now completed. How- 
ever, in it dwelt a wonderful harmony, 
for whenever the wind merely passed 
over the strings, the violin exhaled 
sighs of an incredible swectuess. 


(Feb. 


«It having become known that To- 
bias had discovered his long sought for 
secret, musicians and amateurs daily 
crowded into his shop, some laughing 
at the dreamer, others asking, with 

earnest curiosity, when the violin- 
wonder should be heard; but Tobias 
ever delayed, asserting that as yet he 
was not ready. 

**TItso occurred, that a certain Ger- 
man prince chanced to pass through 
Bremen, who, above all ace omplish- 
ments, possessed that of being a per- 
fect violinist. His reputation as a 
virtuoso had spread throughout Eu- 
rope, and whatsoever the importance 
of the town he visited, a concert was 
instantly organised; and oftentimes 
would his highness deign to number 
amongst the instrumentalists. The 
Burgomaster, wishing to gratify the 
illustrious performer, ‘hastened to pre- 
pare a musical soirée, and informed 
Guarnerius that he would be pleased 
to have him make the first essay of his 
new instrument. 

** At the moment Tobias received 
this intimation, he was becoming re- 
conciled to his own conscience. The 
impression of terror he had received 
from the contemplation of his awful 
deed, like the memory of all human 
emotions, had gradually died away. 
In _ his then quietude, he found the 
following strange arguments that 
sprung to his relief :— 

** © We never know the decrees of Di- 
vine justice, nor can we tell who shall 
be lost, or who shall be saved. In the 
world’s judgment, my mother led a 
good life—true ; but will heaven con- 
firm this judgment ? And who can 
deny, but by detaining her soul here 
below, I perhaps spare her days of 
awful torments! foreover, I am 
a good son (he added, with sublime 
sophistry. Others reverentially pre- 
serve the bones of their pare nts. I 
preserve the soul of my mother, nor 
will I part with it on any account. 
Between these examples of filial piety, 
is there not truly that same difference 
which separates the spiritual from the 
material.’ 

*¢Such were the reflections with which 
Tobias quieted his conscience. 

**On the evening of the great experi- 
ment a new anxiety suddenly seized 
upon his mind: he beg: in to question 
the s satisfactory result he had so long 
anticipated. Had the soul been res ally 
transfused ? Supposing it had for some 
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seconds sojourned where it had been 
imprisoned, might it not possibly have 
escaped by some subtle evaporation, 
thereby obeying the celestial law of 
attraction, recalling it heavenward ? 
And what should not be his confusion, 
if, in presence of the whole assembled 
ci ity, his superhuman creation proved to 
be, after all, but a wretched squeaking 
instrument, similar to the many he had 
made before. In truth his fears were 
rational, and rather than expose him- 
self to so dreadful a disappointment, 
he would have conquered that reli- 
gious terror which had hitherto pre- 
vented him from putting his work to 
the test ; now would he have tried his 
violin had it still been in his posses- 
sion! But acting as a man who knows 
the world, in the morning he had sent 
to the Burgomaster's residence the 

violin, placed i in a costly case, of which 
he kept the key ; alea jacta est ; he 
could not change his resolution ; in 
another half hour he would surpass the 
glory of Stradivarius and other masters 
in his art, or become an object of mer- 
ciless derision. 

‘* At the appointed time, all the guests 
of the grand festival being present, 
Tobias Guarnerius was ushered into 
the dr: awing- rooms. The general ap- 
pearance of his dress was somewhat 
antediluvian, and told of a long suf- 
fered misery. Despite the partic ular 
pains he had taken, there was in his 
outward man something stiff and 
gaudy, which made of him a bur- 
lesque-looking individual. However, 
once seated in a corner, his face pale 
as marble, his motionless eye staring 
with dire anxiety at the virtuoso, who, 
for the first time, was about giving a 
voice to his creation, he no longer ap- 


peared grotesque ; but sentiments of 


fearful emotion, akin to his own, per- 
vaded the entire auditory. 

“It were vain to attempt describing 
the agitation which passed through the 
assembly when the bow began to set 
the strings in vibration; the captive 
soul was then tortured bv frightful 
agony, and lamented in dismal ac- 
cents. Some people have even as- 
serted, that from the first notes they 
felt as though they had been uplifted 
from the ground and had remained 
suspended in the air, amidst inde- 
scribable anguish ; to others the per- 
ception of the sound was so deep and 
impressive, so profound and powerful 


were their sensations, that they felt as 
though their skin had been torn off and 
their nerves left bare. 

‘But that which no human words 
could depict, was the ineffable sympa- 
thy of all the souls, recognising, although 
unable to account for the prestige, 
the voice of a sister calling to them, 
whose plaintive accents mé¢ ude them sink 
into profound melancholy, and finally 
into tears. Neither the grief of a 
mother weeping over her dead first- 
born, the tearful lament of a maiden 
on the day of her lover’s desertion, 
nor the sorrowing accents of an ar- 
tist, dying ere his genius’ creation be 
achieved, can give an adequate idea of 
the bitter complaint of this daughter 
of Heaven, treacherously detained be- 
yond its earthly time, and beseeching 
to be freed into eternal repose. No 
one, not even he who led the bow on 
the strings, could have remembered one 
single note of the tune played on Guar- 
nerius’s violin ; no one could have told 
whether that which he had heard were 
a melodious song, or the wonderful 
tale of a sublime poet, whose admi, 
rable art would have depicted all hu- 
man suffering, anxieties, and sadness 
in life ; it spoke ofall, from vague, 
regretful me if ancholy, with its endless 
desires, to deceptions the most heart- 
rending; but none could tell that at 
any time, orinany place, a harmony so 
dee »ply moving hz id struck upon his ear- 

** When the music had ceased, the au- 
ditors recovering from the ecstasy and 
inward ¢ ontemplation i in which they had 
been plunged, turned their looks to- 
wards Tobias Guarnerius. At this mo- 
ment, the artist so entirely prevailed 
over the man, that he had been deaf 
to the ery of anguish, echoing in every 
one’s heart, which so profoundly ought 
to have moved him. Indeed, to this 
soul-gaoler, not only ought it to have 
been a lament, but. also an awful re- 
proach ; yet he had heard nought but 
sounds of a heavenly hs armony, supe- 
rior to all that the masters in his art 
had ever produced ; at last finding it 
solved, that problem of his entire life, 
he dropped on his knees, his clasped 
hands extended heavenwards, and 
tears ran down his face, now beaming 
with an e xpression of indescribable 

ecstasy. Only after a lapse of fifteen 
minutes did he re cognise the Prince, 
who having roused him from his bliss 
ful aparte, by violently shaking him by 
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the arm, inquired whether he would 
take a thousand crowns for his violin, | 

*« € My violin for a thousand crowns ! 
responded he, with a wild glance and 
his wonted maniac-like laughte a, © 80 
you presume to set a price upon that 
which yesterday existed not, and does 
exist now? Would you like to buy 
the sun ? Mein Herr, what would you 
pay for it, suppose, some fine morning 
it were put on sale ?’ 

“What meant these haughty words 
of the poor instrument-maker? Was 
his filial piety growing indignant at the 
bargain offered, or his vanity as an 
inventor revolting against this mean 
appreciation of his work? It was in 
the latter sense that the Prince inter- 
preted the objections of Tobias, so he 
immediately doubled his offer; but 
the man insisted that he was not will- 
ing to sell his violin, his glory being 
now immortal. Unfortun: ately he h id 
to contend with a royal wish, and one 
not easily deterred by obstacles ; the 
Prince having drawn from his poe ‘ket 
a bundle of bank notes, amounting to 
1,200 florins, scattered them on “the 
table, with the contents of a superb 
purse, plentifully supplied with gold. 

«¢ ¢ For this—your violin ?’ exclaim- 
ed the noble dillettante. 

On beholding this, poor Tobias, who 
had never in his life possessed as much 
as athousand florins, sacrificed pride, 
filial piety, and every other sentiment ; 
in a word, all his scruples suddenly va- 
nished, as with a covetous eye he count- 
ed the notes, and valued rapidly the con- 
tents of the purse. ‘Then affecting to 
yield reluctantly to an unsupportable 
constraint, he said :— 

*¢¢ Since you insist so positively, I 
consent. Take my violin and even 
the case into the bargain. But please 
bear in mind, that I do not warrant 
my instrument; if you take bad care 
of it, and it should get out of order, 
remember I will not undertake to 
mend it.’ 

His highness’s desire was such, that 
it did not allow him to consider one 
moment that there was any such 
chance to dread. Having ordered 
the violin to be carried to the Burgo- 
master’s house, the Prince virtuoso 
abruptly took leave of the company, to 
go and quietly indulge in the playing 
of his instrument, to the great displea- 
sure of the ne ighbouring inhabitants, 


whose repose was comple stely out of 


the question during his first night of 


violin enjoyment; nor had Tobias very 
peaceful rest ; his mind being haunted 
by the same thoughts which had seized 
upon him at the Burgomaster’s ; ‘his 
glory would be everl: sting !— and now 
he was rich, immer nsely rich, a fortune 
of more than fifteen thousand florins!’ 

«Tomake himself the better conscious 
of this pleasing reality, he counted, one 
by one, every “gold piece, every bank 
note; and when, his lamp being extin- 
guished, his eye could no longe xr feast 
upon the sight, he still counted and 
caressed the notes and gold, and en- 
closed the whole in his purse, that he 
might weigh and hold his whole fortune 
in his hand ; thus did he remain occu- 
pied until the rise of morning, when at 
length he fell asleep. He rested but 
a short time, and when he awoke, felt 
as though he had spent the previous 
evening ~amids st the joy ous ravings of 
intoxication; he felt his head heavy, 
his thoughts uncollected, and his heart 
unsatisfied. An awful idea began to 
besiege him: not only had he stolen 
and detained, but lo! he had sold the 
soul of his mother; he now imagined 
that, at every hour, the purchaser 
would have the right of awaking and 
forcing it to sing. Perhaps he would 
sell it to some other person ; whither 
then might it not journey? While 
tortured by these reflections, a man 
who belonged to the Burgomaster’s 
household entered his shop; Tobias 
knew well this visitor, who, many 
years back, had been aftianced to Bri- 
gitts 1, and on the eve of marrying her, 
when suddenly he was compelled to 
become a soldier. Many years after- 
wards he had returned and found her 
another man’s wife; still he continued 
to entertain great friendship for her ; 
and her husbs and, having entire confi- 
dence in her, far from experiencing 
any jealousy, had repeatedly invited 
him to visit whenever he chose; thus 
he had become almost an inmate of the 
house, and had many a time nursed 
little Tobias. 

On the previous evening, from the 
antechamber, he had heard the violin 
within which Brigitta’s soul sighed; 
instantly he had recognised her voice, 
for, however old a man may be, never 
are his lover's recollections utterly 
banished from memory. It was in the 
like heart-rending accents that Brigitta 
had lamented, that de vy which he could 
not forget, when they “parted ! During 
the night he remained sleepless, and 
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fancying he heard the voice of his mis- 
tress, he fell into the most torturing per- 
plexities ; wherefore, early in the morn- 
ing he went to demand of Tobias an ex- 
planation respecting that supernatural 
event. ‘The old man had not uttered 
three words when Tobias felt confused, 
and faltered in an embarassed manner; 
however, he soon became more com- 
posed, and essayed to talk merrily on 
the subject, but Brigitta’s old lover 
was not to be deceived by this; he 
retired still more perplexed, shaking 
his head, and muttering between his 
teeth :— 


“* There must be some wicked mystery in all this!’ 


‘¢ Already did Tobias suffer bitterly for 
his crime, when he tl hought it Heaven’s 
secret only , but, how dre adful his pangs, 
when he knew that a mortal’s attention 
was directed on the trace of his wicked 
deed! Now he began to tremble lest it 
might be referred to human justice; 
for sevel ‘ hours more he struggled 
against fear and remorse ; at last over- 
powered by both, he repaired to the 
purchaser’s for the purpose of entreat- 
ing him to retake his gold, the price of 
his infamous bargain, and restore the 
violin. Tobias’ intention was to break 
the spell and free the captive spirit, as 
soon as the instrument should be in his 
possession. But men do not ever com- 
mand the means of retracing their steps 
in the path of evil, whereon they so 

easily enter. The Prince had left Bre- 
men before daylight, and was already 
fifty miles off, so Tobias’ first attempt 
proved fruitless. However, determined 
as he was no longer to bear willingly 
the weight of his fault, the guilty son 
did not hesitate ; having hi astily closed 
his shop, he walked to the outskirts of 
the town, where he could meet the pub- 
lic coach that should conduct him near 
the Prince’s chateau. But when he 
arrived he could not gain access to his 
Highness, nor was he more fortunate 
for the two successive days, and at last 
being admitted to the princely pre- 
sence, he heard that the violin had 
already changed hands. The royal 
dilettante he ad 1 not been able to play on 
this instrument more than two days S, SO 
very irritable had it rendered his ner- 
vous system ; his doctor having declared 
that the piercing, preternatural sounds 
pr oduced by the violin were the cause 
of this derangement in the virtuoso’s 
health. The “Prince had sold it to an 
Italian, about making his tour of Eu- 
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rope, and who had left instantly for 
Paris, where he intended giving con- 
certs. 

«‘ Tobias set off at once; he entered 
the French capité il, unmindful of the 
mi ny cur iositie S, WwW hich at anotl ner 
period he would have gazed upon so 
greedily ; his thoughts were centered 
upon one sole object, that of knowing 
the address of Signor Ballondini. He 
was apprised of it without any diffi- 
culty, for, thanks to his violin, the artist 
had, from his first concert, gained a 
reputation ; all the Parisian journals 
praising up his talents and the wonder- 
ful me rit of his instrument. 

* Tobias could not refrain from a 
moment of passion against the Italian 
who took to himself all the glory, 
whereas he, the maker of it, could claim 
so important ashare. But this, thought 
he, his pride should suffer as an atone- 
ment for his deed, and he resigned him- 
self not to complain; happy would he 
be, indeed, if he could regain possession 
of his fatal creation. 

‘* As soon as he was informed of Signor 
Ballondini’s address, he got into a fiacre, 
which he thought the most speedy 
means, but thanks to the proverbial 
slowness of that vehicle, he arrived at 
the virtuoso’s lodgings exactly a quar- 
ter of an hour after his departure for 
Italy. 

** Tobias followed him to Italy. 

«© It would be endless to describe all 
the places, and name all the hands, 
through which the wondrous violin 
passed. The most iron-like nerves 
could not endure its effects beyond a 
fortnight ; and yet, no sooner had the 
proprie tor thought of ridding himself of 
it, than another sprang up instantly, 
without allowing the instrument to lose 

any of its value. During two irksome 
years, unfortunate Tobias chased it 
through Italy, England, the West In- 
dies, Spain, ‘and lastly Germany, whi- 
ther he returned having once more tra- 
versed France. 

“* After much fatigue and weariness, 
our violin-hunter arrived in i 
where resided a bookseller who, he had 
been told, had recently purchased the 
instrument. This time, he arrived not 
too late, and the long-sought-for object 
was still in the possession of the person 
indicated. But, alas for Guarnerius! 
he had journeyed so many hundreds of 
miles, and through so very many lands, 
that howsoever rigid had been his eco- 
nomy, he nevertheless had exhausted his 
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funds. and now, on the point of pur- 
chasing the violin, the price of which 
had been constantly maintained to be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 florins, he 
had barely a hundred florins left. He 
held council in his own mind, and all 
well considered, arrived at the con- 
clusion, that of all thefts which man 
may be guilty of, that of a soul is un- 
deniably the most odious; it became 
obvious to him, that the only possible 
means left to obliterate his former 
crime, Was to commit another of a les- 
ser kind; with the small sum he still 
possessed, he attempted to bribe a ser- 
vant, and obtained admittance at night, 
within the bookseller’s house, that he 
might steal the violin 

** But so ill-fated was this wretched 
man, that nothing could turn favour- 
ably with him. It so chanced that the 
bribed valet was an honest rogue, who 
having maturely reflected on the unde- 
niable advants age of pocketing the pr ice 
of a wicked action and not committing 
it, informed his master of the whole 
affair. Tobias was taken, cast into pri- 
son, and was nigh seeing his trials end 
in a dishonouring sentence. The dread 
of this misfortune brought to its climax 
a disease, which the violence of his ever- 
excited and never gratified desires, com- 
bined with his latter years of torment 
and agitation, had insensibly fostered in 
his constitution. In a word, an aneu- 
rism was ruptured, which necessitated 
his removal to the hospital. 

“* There, minute by minute, did he 
feel himself dying ; and meanwhile the 
doctor, who treated him somewhat un- 
ceremoniously, had made him aware, 
that nothing could be done to restore 
his health ; this naturally led him to ex- 
pect he should escape the grasp of hu- 
man laws; but, alas! he contemplated 
also the awful certainty of being soon 
summoned before Divine justice ; there 
he knew he should have a diflicult ac- 
count to settle; still, he who had once 
been a devout Catholic, dared not now 
seek for consolation and better hopes in 
religion, terror-stricken as he was at 
the monstrosity of the avowal he had to 
make. 

** One fine morning in autumn, a sun- 
beam was resting on his sick couch ; this 
diffused cheerfulness around; a fresh 
breeze agitated the foliage of the trees be- 
neath his window, and the birds chirped 
merrily in the branches. So muc ‘h repose 
and happine ss breathed in the air, that 
no one could have thought of dying on 


that day. The sight of enraptured na. 
ture had uplifted his mind to his Crea. 

tor, and his heart, at length, turned 
lovingly towards the Infinite Bx punty. 
He mustered sufficient courage to en. 
trust his secret to a priest, that he 
might obtain absolution ; the woe 
came to hear his confession, and a la- 
borious one it was. He unburdened 
his heart, but the emotion he expe- 
rienced, considerably weakened him, in- 
somuch that asthe priest proceeded with 
due unction and formal austerity, be- 
ing in the habit of never giving absolu. 
tion without previously quoting, at the 


very least, two lengthened fragments of 


his long since delivered orations on the 
Seven De: idly Sins. In this particular 
case, no portion referring specially to 
the moral state of his penitent, he had 
to combine several passages, borrowed 
from different sermons, which not a 
little complic: ited and lenethened the 
pious ministering ; the last struggles 
of the patient, “whose strength was 
visibly forsaking him, had already 
commenced ere all was accomplishe d. 
At last, he became utterly unconscious 
of what passed around, and the elo- 
que nt priest was ending his exhorta- 
tions, when the squeaking and distant 
sound of a violin unpleasantly struck 
their ears. This noise, as may be in- 
ferred, had not the least effect on the 
sainted man whose office was now per- 
formed ; not so, however, with poor 
Tobias, who felt this wild harmony 
echoing in the very marrow of his 
bones. He raised himself in a sitting 
posture, his hair standing on end, and 
a nervous trepidation contracting his 
features with dire anguish. He lent an 
attentive ear, and convulsively grasping 
the confessor’s arm— 

«© ¢ Hark! hark!’ he exclaimed in a 
lamentable tone, ‘hear you my mo. 
ther’s soul rising against me?’ And 
after horrible contortions, which lasted 
several minutes, he gasped his last 
breath. 

‘Truly the wretched patient had been 
wrongly ‘affee ‘ted, for the sounds he had 
heard came from the violin of one of 
the hospital attendants, who, as of wont, 
the review of his patients and their 
tending being over, as also the dead 
being interre .d, prac stised the science of 
music, a propensity strongly developed 
amongst individuals of his avocation. 

« At the ve ry second which marked 
Guarnerius’s last moments upon earth, 
the bookseller, the possessor of the 
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violin wonder, heard from within the 
case a loud vibration, similar to that 
of a string swiftly touched ; having 
opened the case to examine the instru- 
ment he felt a slight breeze, not unlike 
that produced by a heavy breathing, 
pass before his face. All the strings 
had broken at the same time; the 
bridge and sound-post had fallen, and 
were heard rattling within the violin, 
which, however, was not otherwise 
damaged. An instrument maker was 
desired to repair this, but to no pur- 
pose ; notwithstanding his efforts the 
violin had lost its wondrous properties. 
The change the more remarkable was, 
a total absence of its former over-excit- 
ing power. However, such as it was, 
dilettanti still considered it a chef d’eu- 
vre of workmanship. 

‘Several months afterwards the ru- 
mour of the death of Tobias having 
spread through his native city, the 
Burgomaster’s old servant, who had 
hitherto kept complete secrecy, com- 
municated to his friends his suspicions, 
and the curiosity of the Bremese hav- 
ing been long since awakened by the 
mysterious disappeé uwrance of Tobias, 
he had but little to say to make the 
good people believe his report. They 
gathered before the shop, which hé vd 
remained closed for more than three 
years, they broke the front part and 
rushed into the interior. Several ob- 
jects of a suspicious kind, especially 
the transfusing apparatus and some 
few books, printed in foreign type, 
were found, and assisted not a little 
in throwing an unfavourable tinge over 
the memory of the instrument-maker, 
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who happily left no one after him to 
bear his accursed name. The two 
following months were spent by the 
clergy in offering masses, paid for by 
the pious inhabitants of the city, for 
the soul of poor Brigitta Guarnerius. 

‘*The morning after the act of popu- 
lar justice I have related, the red 
crosses, which you observed on the 
shutters, were seen, but none could 
tell whose hand had traced these 
signs. 

ee Since this catastrophe the neigh- 
bouring people, yielding to the influ- 
ence of their superstitious minds, assert 
that, during the night, sinister noises, 
of a most unearthly nature, are audible 
within the gloomy walls. 

«* Never since ‘T'obias’s departure has 
the landlord been able to find a tenant 
for the place, so he is at last determin- 
ed to have it pulled down, an event 
which will give no slight satisfaction to 
the jpeac eful inhabitants of Bremen.” 


Thus related the witty and humor- 
ous magistrate. My creat grandfather, 
naturally fond of ghostly ‘and psycho- 
logical narrations, cordially thanked 
his host, and hastened to repair to the 
shop, once inhabited by poor Guar- 
nerius, with the intention of spending 
the night in that strange dwelling, and 
of witnessing with his own eyes “what- 
ever preternatural apparition might 
take place, which should contribute to 
the illustration of his psychological 


journal, from which we have extracted 


the pages now offered to our readers. 





Watts’s Poems. 


WATTS’S POEMS.* 


Tats is a very beautiful volume, al- 
most too profusely illustrated. In a 
graceful and unambitious preface, Mr. 
Watts tells us that, in the year 1824, 
he published a volume of poems, en- 
titled “* Poetical Sketches "—that from 
1824 to 1837 he was engaged in super- 
intending the annual public ations, call- 
ed the ‘ Literary Souvenir,” and the 
** Cabinet of Arts ;” and that the 
poems now collected have, for the 
most part, appeared in one or other 
of those publications. With his own 
poems are published, also, in this edi- 


tion, some by Mrs. Watts. Many of 


the poems are of great beauty and true 
originality. There is no straining for 
effect. ‘There is nore pe tition of faded 
sentiment. ‘The style is not cast in any 
affected mould of either ancient or mo- 
dern time. It would not be possible 
to assign a date to any one of the poems 
from peculiarity of phr ase, or from any- 
thing except the occasional references, 
always ina spirit of generous apprecia- 
tion and sympathy, to his conte mpora- 
ries. Mr. Watts tells us of his studies 
having been for many years interrupted 
by laborious occupation, and the inces- 
sant and harassing cares connected with 
some mercantile undertaking, which it 
appears returned to him little or nothing 
for the toil of ten years ; and which, in 
some way or other, entangled him for 
nearly seven years more ‘¢in the meshes 
of the Court of Chane ery.” Whether 
the equity proceedings are but com- 
mencing, or whether they are at an 
end, we are not informed ; but Spenser 
himself, pacing up and down the ante- 
chambers of ( Jueen Elizabeth’s long- 
winded secretaries, or loitering “ in 
passages that led to nothing,” could 
scarcely, from his recollections of his 
own experience, have been so well qua- 
lified to imprecate bitter and memora- 
ble curses on “the hell it is in suing 
long to bide,” as a man, in this our day, 
who, himself fettered in a chancery 


suit, could, at the same time, think of 


marshalling verses 


“In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ;" 
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The Black Graces—as Law, Physic, and 
Divinity have been called—take care to 
drive away, as far as they can, from 
their haunts, all that would seem to 
belong to the Muses; and if the pro- 
fessors of the black arts, presided over 
by the sable sisters, cannot, with much 
chance of success, think of cultivating 
poetry, how little can it be possible for 
the victims selected for what often is a 
life-long sacrifice. If we understand 
Mr. Watts rightly, we have to congra- 
tulate him and ourselves on his having 
got rid of the Court of Chancery ; and 
there is the hope that this volume may 
be the precursor of others as beautiful— 
more so they cannot be. 


The original form in which many of 


the poems were brought before the 
public, commanded a very general cir- 
culation. Mr. Watts’s poems appeared 
in annual volumes with poems of Jo- 
anna Baillie, of Coleridge, of Words- 
worth, and of Southey; and it is not too 
much to say, that even among the works 
of such associates Mr. Watts’s poems 
were often distinguished as those which 
afforded highest pleasure, and which, 
both in England and America, were 
most often reprinted. Mr. Watts re- 
cords with delight and pride, which he 
may well feel, the fact that, so long 
ago as the year 1826, Sir Robert Peel 
wrote to him to express the pleasure 
which two of these poems—‘ The 
Death of the First-born,” and ‘* My 
own Fireside ”—-gave him ; ‘ to have 
written which,” said Sir Robert, 
** would have been an honourable dis- 
tinction to any one.” Sir Robert did 
not overrate the merit of those poems, 
which are of very great beauty; and 
Mr. Watts tells us ths ut, eighteen years 
afterwards, he placed at his disposs ila 
treasury appointment for his son, and 
that, even in the last months of his life, 
he gave evidence of the interest he took 
in the poet’s welfare. 
Southey prove how earnestly Peel felt 
it his duty and his interest to protect, 
as he best ¢ ‘ould, what are the fair rights 
of literature. There can be no doubt 
that, among what are called practical 
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men, there is a temper of depreciating 
all those who are not seen engaged in 
the bustle of daily business, and that 
the true claims of retiring and indus- 
trious men are in this way thrust aside, 
being treated as nothing by more active 
competitors, and being prob: ably alto- 
gether unknown by others. This can- 
not be helped; but the small annual 
sum—we believe it is but twelve 
hundred a year—on which literary pen- 
sions are charged, should at least be 
kept sacred for this purpose. On it 
is, however, now thrust every claim 
that cannot be otherwise disposed of. 
We have no objection to the State pro- 
viding as it best can for widows and 
orphans, but we grudge this small 
fund even to the widows and orphans 
of literary men. Still more do we 
think it ought not in any case to be 
the fund from which annuities are 
to be provided for any other. Give 
literature its fair rights, allow it its 
own proper weight, when the persons 
who are engaged in the administra- 
tion determine the fitness of persons 
for such appointments as the service 
of the State requires ; and, then, do 
away this fund es or apply it 
to the widows and children of those 
prematurely cut off. The provision 
is plainly insuflicient for its alleged 
purposes, and furnishes a kind of ex- 
cuse to those who shrink from examin- 
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ing the state of mischievous depen- 
dence on uncertain resources, on 
which such men as Southey, for 
instance, are thrown for procuring 
their daily support. How Southey 
kept heart and intellect alive in the 
perpetual struggle is hard to realise to 
one’s self. He had, however, from 
first to last, the earnest sympathies 
which admiration of his poetry created 
among a devoted class of admirers 
he had enlisted for him, when he in- 
fused his own nature into the *¢ Quar- 
terly Review,” and gave it a life in 
death, the stronger enthusis asm of ap- 
plauding politica al feelings. He was 
not as entirely as others thrown on 
mere literature for support, for before 
he received an annuity from the coun- 
try (judiciously incre ased by Peel dur- 
ing his short ministry of 1835), his 
support was in part supplied by pri- 
vate means. Still, with all this, he 
neyer was other than a poor man— 
wearing out his life in toil for the book- 
sellers—consoled, however, by the be- 
lief that in this course he was purchas- 
ing what poets have called immorta- 
lity. There is an early poem of 
Southey’s forced upon our recollection, 
which as it is short, and likely to 
interest such readers as may not be. 
fore have met with it, we may as well 
print :— 


‘© ON MY OWN MINIATURE PICTURE, 


Taken at two Years of Age. 


And I was once like this! that glowing cheek 


Was mine, those pleasure-sparkling eyes ; 


Smooth as the level lake, 


that brow 


when not a breeze 
Dies o’er the sleeping surface! 
Have wrought strange alte ration ! ! 


- Twenty years 
Of the friends 


Who once so dearly prized this miniature, 


And loved it for its likeness, 


some are gone 


To their last home; and some, estranged in heart, 
Beholding me, with quick-averted glance 


Pass on the other side ! 


Remain unalter’d, and these 


Sut still these hues 
features wear 


The look of Infancy and Innocence, 
I search myself in vain, and find no trace 


Of what I was: 


those lightly arching lines 


Dark and o’erhanging now ; and that sweet face 


Settled in these strong lineaments... 


. There were 


Who formed high hopes and flattering ones of thee, 


Young Robert! 
Each opening feeling : 


for thine eye was quick to speak 
should they not have known 


If the rich rainbow on the morning cloud 
Reflects its radiant dyes, the husbandman 


Beholds the ominous glory, 


Impending storms!...They 


and foresees 
augur'd happily, 


That thou didst love each wild and wond’rous tale 
Of faery fiction, and thine infant tongue 
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Lisp'd with delight the godlike deeds of Greece 
And rising Rome; therefore they deem’d, forsooth, 
That thou shouldst tread PrerERMENT’s pleasant path. 


! 


Ill-judging ones! they let thy little feet 

Stray in the pleasant paths of Porsy, 

And when thou shouldst have prest amid the crowd, 
There didst thou love to linger out the day, 
Loitering beneath the laurel’s barren shade, 

Spirit of Spenser! was the wanderer wrong ?” 


Mr. Watts’ poems are for the most 
part, we may say altogether, descrip- 
tive of elementary feelings, or condi- 
tions of the mind—a dangerous class 
of subjects. Wordsworth has suc- 
ceeded in this class of subjects, only 
partially, and by an artifice which 
we regret Mr. Watts has not adopt- 
ed, as it would have rendered his task 
lighter, and where he was successful 
would have made the success, if not 
higher, yet in some respects of happier 
issue. Wordsworth’s most domestic 
poems have the scene transferred to 
other fields and other firesides than 
his own. The feelings that he gives 


to inanimate nature seem borrowed 
from things external to himself. What 
he gives he seems to receive ; and in 
this way, where there is something 
with which the hearer does not alto- 
gether sympathise, he does not seem 
accountable for failing to interest the 
sympathies; and where he has won 
entire favour, our kindly sympathies 
towards the poet can be more grace- 
fully claimed, as seeming to be claim. 
ed for another than himself. In his 
pretty poem of ** The Pet Lamb,” for 
instance, Wordsworth explains this, 
or suggests an explanation ;— 


“T heard a voice; it said, ‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink,’ 
And looking o'er the hedge before me I espied 
A snow-swite mountain lamb, with a maiden at its side. 


* Drink, pretty creature drink,’ she said in such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 


As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 

This song unto myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 

And it seemed as I retraced the ballad line by line, 

That but half of it was her’s, and one-half of it was mine. 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the song; 

‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘more than half to the damsel must belong,’ 
For she looked with such a look, and she spoke with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


We think that as far as possible some 
outward object, which the hearer can 
realise to himself, should be also before 
the poet’s mind; that, in short, every 
poem should have something of scene, 
something of time and place ; and that, 
except where it subserves some pur- 
pose of contrast, the poet’s ** own mind 
though the haunt and the main region 
of his song,” should scarcely be im- 
mediately presented to the thought. 
Some personation or other must be 
interposed. The mask of antiquated 
language or manners will sometimes 
produce a similar effect; and verses 
overlooked at the time they were 
written, have a charm for after days. 
Extracts from Withers's verse and Her- 
rick’s, are in this way among the po- 
pular yoluines which publishers find an 


interest in reprinting. The passages 
in which Milton presents himself before 
hisreader’s eye, in his great poem, have, 
from contrast, a romantic effect. It is 
a strange and startling thing to be re- 
called from the superhuman phantas- 
magoria of the Paradise Lost, to the 
poet’s own dreams of early life,—his 
visions of writing epic poetry, in which 
he should recall the fabled knights of 
Britain or Armorica, and to his old age 
in darkness and with dangers com- 
passed round, which we know to be no 
fabled darkness, and no imaginary dan- 
gers. We think, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the poet is wise who, except 
in verses of mere playfulness, retreats 
behinds some mask or other. 

The opening poem of this collection 
is written in this playful tone. We 
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wish, as Mr. Watts’s chosen subjects 
are of a domestic character, he had 
let us into some secrets that are care- 
fully concealed. We have no wish to 
penetrate the mystery which hides the 
names of the ‘‘ Nine Sisters,” to whom 
the first poem is addressed, still less to 
learn their age ; but we should wish to 
know his own. We wish the poems had 
been given dates, that, as we are to 
have the poet’s own individual mind, 
and own domestic circle as our subject, 
we should find a biographical interest 
in the volume; but this is concealed 
from us ; and whether the nine divini- 
ties or humanities were addressed by a 
stripling, ora middle-aged man, who had 
been already writing pathetic addresses 
to the first grey hair, or not, is one of 
the things of which we know nothing. 
We are afraid that our friend, how- 
ever, must be regarded as grown some- 
what old. “ Time,” in the third stanza, 
is not easily intelligible, except on this 
supposition: an engraving by Great- 
bach, from Stothard, gives us the la- 
dies ; the eldest of the nine is probably 
still in her teens; indeed, of the whole 
group, little can be said on this deli- 
cate subject of age, as the artist has 
made them all of very much the same 


time of life. Each, as the judicious 
matrons say, is the same age as other 
young ladies. 

Beauty and youth are the gifts of the 
painter: the poet has something better 


in store for them. “ Painting, mute 
and motionless, steals but one glance 
from time.” But the poet dares to tell 
of change that has already come, and 
of change that is yet to be. We had 
thought of quoting but a few stanzas 
from the poem, but it refuses to be 
broken into parts. It is one, and it is 
perfect. 
“TO NINE SISTERS. 
“ Let other bards their homage pay 
To Sisters all have dubbed ‘ divine ;’ 
A love sincerer prompts my lay, 
To hymn a less immortal Nive. 
What hath my humble lyre to do 
With goddesses too fine for earth, 
Whose simple music ever drew 
Its power from spells of lowlier birth! 


“A wild olian lute, whose strings 
By nature swayed, no sounds impart, 
Save when some fitful feeling flings 
Its breeze-like impulse o’er my heart ; 
But waking gentle echoes oft, 
Where prouder strains might fail to 
move ;— 
Fond, brooding thoughts, and visions soft, 
Of fireside peace, and home-bred love. 
VOL. XXXVIIIL—NO. CCXVII. 
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“ In years long past, when life was new, 

Ere Time or Care had touched my brow, 

My earliest songs were given to you; 
Come back and be my Muses now!— 

Now that my heart is faint and worn 
With many a vigil dark and long, 

And I have learned those hues to mourn, 
That brightened once my hopes and song. 


The smiles that lit my path of yore, 
And bade my lyre responsive thrill, 
May plume my flagging wing once more, 
May raise my drooping spirit still ; 
Oh, could that sunshine bring again 
The high resolves my boyhood knew, 
Haply, I then might ’wake a strain 
Worthier a poet’s fame and you! 


The bounding pulse, ingenuous glee, 
That spring-like, rich, romantic gleam, 
Which tinges every thing we see, 
And makes our youth one 
dream,— 
A summer day, of deep delight, 
When not a threatening cloud is near, 
When all is beauty to the sight, 
And all is music to the ear! 


blessed 


And such my life when Hope was young, 
And the bright world before me lay, 
And visions of enchantment flung 
Their glories on my lonely way. 
Yes, such was life to me, when first, 
Inspired by you, my gentlest Nivg, 
Fresh from the fount of feeling burst 
The strains that wreathed your names 
with mine! 


“ Ye, too, are changed: the playful child, 

My Muse of mirth in other days, 

That bade me share her gambols wild, 
And charmel me with her winning 

ways,— 

Is now a child no more ;—but moves 
With slower step, sedater air ; 

With many a grace her Poet loves, 
But not the smiles she used to wear. 


“ And ye, o’erstepping then the bound 
’"Twixt girlhood’s bloom and woman's 
beauty, 
Whose hearts the 
found, 
Of matron love, and matron duty,— 
Long o’er your happy circles reign, 
And watch love’s budding flowers un- 
fold ; 
But never can you be again 
The gladsome band you were of old! 


hallowed bliss have 


“ Yet ye shall be my Muses still, 
By Memory painted as of yore ; 
Still shall my harp responsive thrill 
To spells it oft hath owned before: 
The meeter inspiration far 
Those unambitious chords to move, 
Whose cherished themes so often are 
Childhood’s sweet smiles and Woman’s 
love. 
R 
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“ Let loftier bards their tributes bring 
To nymphs of more uncertain mood ; 
Whilst grateful memory bids me sing 
A fairer, kinder Sisterhood : 
For them may Faith’s bright beacon shine ; 
Its grace in God’s good time be given ; 
So shall they shame the heathen Nine, 
And be immortal, too, in heaven !” 


The poem, ‘‘ Ten Years Ago,” we 
should wish to print, but it ha as been 
printed often before. It is of touc hing 
beauty, and would almost tempt us to 
unsay what we have said, and said not 
without much consideration of the sub- 
ject, on domestic joys and griefs as 
the direct subject of poetry. We must 
transcribe one stanza. 

“ Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watched our first-born blossom die ; 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till Feeling's fount was dry ! 
Was it not sweet in that sad hour 

To think, ’mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left its earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise :— 

What to the thought had soothed that woe, 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago !” 

‘‘ The Painter’s Dream” is a poem 
illustrated by two admirable engrav- 
ings, one from a sunset, after Claude, 
by Barrett, and the other from 
Titian’s Mirror of Diana, by Stothard. 
Both pictures are very beautiful. It 
may be as well here to mention that 
the illustrations, though all engraved 
for this volume, are often but loosely 
connected with the poems to which 
they are attached. ‘Considerable 
difficulties,” says Mr. Watts, ‘* pre- 
sent themselves to the painter who 
undertakes to illustrate poems of this 
description, a failure being almost in- 
evitable whenever an attempt is made 
to identify a design with the incident 
rather than the sentiment of the poem. 
It is for this reason that several of the 
subjects of the engravings are rather 
emblematical of the poems they ac- 
company than representations of the 
particular scenes they describe.” The 
«Sunset from Claude” not only brings 
Florence before the poet’s eye, but a 
hundred associations connected with 
Florence rise up before his mind, and 
are embodied in words often in them- 
selves pictures. We are not sure 
whether the st ate of mind into which 
the poet passes is properly to be called 
reverie or not, for his dream seems 
obedient rather to outward suggestion 


than to inward impulse—the “spell of 


Claude’s Sunset still moulding and 


controlling his thoughts—but the halls 
and galleries of some imagined Florence 
are thrown open before ‘him :— 


“Where am I, where ?—I live, I breathe 
again ! 
What gloricus triumphs of the days of old 
Are gathered ’round: Ausonia, France, and 
Spain, 
Your brightest dreams I see; I have not 
toiled in vain!” 


Some single lines are very happy :— 


“There Snyders’ yelling bloodhounds burst 
their chain: ° 
There gorgeous Rubens’ emblemed Triumphs 
rise : 
And Vandyck’s Charles uplifts his mild, 
reproachful eyes !” 


A line which precedes these is pro- 
bably that which suggested the second 
illustration— ‘ 


‘‘There golden Titian’s living beauties glow.” 


Interposed between ‘a Greek Tem- 
ple” by Roberts, and “Morning in 
Greece” by Danby, the last re pre- 
sented by one of the most delicately 
finished engravings we have ever seen, 
are some pleasing lines—utterances 
less distinct than those from which we 
have quoted—still very graceful, and 
well worthy of being preserved. 

‘* Time cannot chase the glowing forms from 
earth 
That people still each valley, hill, and 
stream ; 
He may not drive from our domestic hearth 
The fond beliefs o’er which we love to 
dream : 
The old traditions linking many a name 
With deeds, even now, that wake a won- 
dering thrill ; 
With tales of gentle hearts and souls of flame, 


Whose loves and sorrows stir our pity 
still.” 


We wish we had room for * the 
Poet’s Home,” one of the most _pleas- 
ing pieces in the volume, but it should 
be read in the book itself, where it 
illustrates and is illustrated by designs 
from Stothard and Howard. 

‘Sunset from Richmond Hill” by 

Jarrett, is beautifully engraved. The 
verses do not quite please us; nor in- 
deed do we think Mr. Watts ever very 
successful in that class of compositions 
in which the same expected cadence 
returns. Every stanza echoes in its 
last line something about Richmond 
Hill—** How bright a heaven is Rich- 
mond Hill,” &e. We have the ear 
fatigued by recurring sounds, and the 
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mind baffled by mere sound. Such 
oems should be very short, or rather 
should not be at all; and the worst of 
itis, such poems have always something 
about them that leads us to suppose 
them favourites with the author. In 
this instance the picture is far better 
than the verses. In a scene from 
Faust by Madame Colin, the verses, 
in their turn, far surpass the illus- 
trative plate; and we think also the 
verses entitled ‘‘The Youngling of the 
Flock,” are far superior to the infant's 
head from Sir Thomas Lawrence, which 
head, though engraved by Lewis, and 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence, we feel it 
impossible to look at with pleasure. 
What cruel step-mother could have 
thought of getting such an infant’s 
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the maternal or grand-motherly passion 
that actually shaped such features into 
beauty ? and are we insensible to that 
power of imagination which has sought 
gratification insuchaface? Wearetold 
by those who have looked on it longer 
than we have, that it is a face in which 
an artist would find beauty. The verses 
are tuned to that under-song of domes- 
tic love in which Mr. Watts excels. 
«‘Love and Friendship” is a very 
pretty painting of two children, one 
wingless, one with wings. In the 
list of illustrations prefixed to the 
volume it is called Cupid and Psyche. 
A print from Stothard of “ Cupids 
blowing Bubbles,” engraved by Great- 
bach, gave us great pleasure, and has 
suggested to Mr. Watts some happy 


head made thusimmortal? Or was it lines, 


“TO A CHILD BLOWING BUBBLES. 


“ Thrice happy Babe! what radiant dreams are thine, 
As thus thou bidd’st thine air-born bubbles soar ;— 
Who would not Wisdom’s choicest gifts resign 
To be, like thee, a careless child once more. 


“‘ To share thy simple sports and sinless glee ; 
Thy breathless wonder, thy unfeigned delight, 
As, one by one, those sun-touched glories flee, 
In swift succession, from thy straining sight! 


‘¢ To feel a power within himself to make, 
Like thee, a rainbow wheresoe’er he goes ; 
To dream of sunshine, and, like thee, to wake 
To brighter visions, from his charmed repose. 


“Who would not give his all of worldly lore,— 
The hard-earned fruits of many a toil and care,— 
Might he but thus the faded past restore, 
Thy guileless thoughts and blissful ignorance share. 


* Yet Life hath bubbles, too, that soothe awhile 
The sterner dreams of man’s maturer years; 
Love—Friendship—Fortune—Fame—by turns beguile, 
But melt, ’neath Truth’s Ithuriel-touch, to tears. 


“ Thrice happy Child! a brighter lot is thine ; 
(What new illusion e’er can match the first ?) 
We mourn to see each cherished hope decline ; 
Thy mirth is loudest when thy bubbles burst.” 


lecting for our readers one of several 
poems by Mrs. Alaric Watts, which are 
printed in her husband’s volume. The 
fine lines which follow accompany a 
print of Amiens Cathedral :— 


We have given to this volume more 
space than we had originally intended ; 
not more, however, than it well de- 
serves—and we close it with reluc- 
tance ; not, however, without first se- 


“ AMIENS CATHEDRAI. 


“The doors unfold! I gaze with breathless thrill ; 
All that my fancy pictured there appears ; 
Strange that stone walls should have the power to fill 
The heart with gladness, and the eye with tears: 
Like a tired child that gains its mother's breast, 
I enter in, and feel my soul at rest! 
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“T might not speak, tco sacred seemed the spot ; 
I could not sigh, for peace was with me then ; 
The world with all its idle cares forgot : 
Oh, were thine architects but sinful men ! 
An atmosphere of heaven seemed breathing ’round, 
Thy walls bade welcome, though without a sound. 


“ Silence descended like a brooding dove ; 
Pontiff, procession, all had passed away ; 
Motion was not, save the hand of love 
Pointed from twilight to the perfect day! 
I stilled my heart, and held my breath to hear 
Words that seemed whispering in my dreaming ear. 


“* Hath love of glory taught thine heart to sigh, 
Honour’s bright wreath, the thirst for high renown, 
Lured thee, from step to step, to climb on high, 
Then dashed the chalice and the votary down ? 
Foiled, crushed, and trampled spirit, draw thee near, 
A world-rejected heart is cherished here! 


“* Hath love beguiled thee with his promise fair, 
Bliss unalloyed, affection’s self unchilled, 
Won thy young heart to give thee back despair, — 
A poisoned cup from sweetest flowers distill’d ? 
Leave withered hopes for those that ne’er grow sere, 
A love unchangeable is promised here. 


“ ¢ Gifted of nature, spendthrift of the mind, 
A golden idol is thy master-taste ; 
Let go each cherished sin, howe’er refined, 
The hidden talent, feelings run to waste : 
Dreamer awake, shake off thy coward fear, 
Gird up thy loins, and know thy strength is here ! 


“* Regretful spirit, brooding o’er the past, 
Achievements high conceived, but never won ; 
Draw near, and down thy heavy burthen cast, 
Remorse for “ good received and evil done :” 
Give passion utterance and free way the tear, 
Sorrow that worketh joy awaits thee here! 


“ ¢ Heart-broken prodigal, why stand afar ; 
This House of Refuge, is it not for thee ? 
World-spent and wearied with life’s ceaseless jar, 
Shake off thy bondage, triumph, and be free : 
Welcome awaits thee, plenteous is the cheer ; 
Peace to thee, weary one, thy rest is here! 


“ ¢ Sorrowful spirit, whatsoe’er the grief 
That forged thy fetter, make that grief thy plea ; 
He who in suffering was the Martyr-Chief, 
Hath balm for all, whate’er the wound may be: 
A shadowy path leads to a cloudless sphere, 
But till ye gain it, know your home is here ! ” 


~ weet OOO & eet et Om 


~s 


From our notice, imperfect as itne- The price of the book will of course 
cessarily is, our readers cannot but render it impossible that many persons 


have gathered that this volume is 
illustrated in the highest style of mo- 
dern art: since Rogers’s Italy no such 
volume has been produced; at least, 
no such volume has met our eyes. 


towhom the poems are calculated to 
afford great pleasure should be purchas- 
ers. Ought not Mr. Watts to print 
the poems in a separate volume ? 
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SEWELL’S 


HORACE.* 


“ Yonder's foul murder done !" 


Wuen atranslation of Horace, at once 
literal and rhythmical, is put forth by a 
scholar of Mr, Sewell’s standing, ex- 
pectation is naturally excited, and 
many must, like ourselves, in ignorance 
of its demerits, have added this volume 
to their already somewhat redundant 
editions of the works of the little fat 
bard. Were disappointment the only 
result likely to follow from perusal, not 
a word should we have said upon the 
subject. It would only have been the 
breaking down of one scholar more, 
where many had broken before him. 
But the book is ushered into the world 
with such peculiar pretensions, veiled 
under a very equivocal humility; and 
the name of Mr. Sewell is so likely to 
carry it into quarters where its influ- 
ence may be injurious, that we are 
tempted into a consideration of its 
claims to the character it professes, of 
reconciling the two things, strict ac- 
curacy and something of a poetical 
character.” 

In the preface, we are informed that 
the translation is a specimen of rhyth- 
mical translations from the classics 
which Mr. Sewell has prepared for the 
use of his academical students. ‘‘It is 
scarcely necessary,” he says, “ to ex- 
plain why such translations of classical 
poetry should be rhythmical. With- 
out rhythm, poetical phraseology be- 
comes bombast; and the unadorned 
language which the simplicity of the 
ancient writers so frequently requires, 
when stripped of the rhythm, loses all 
its charm. Moreover, the habit of 
composing in rhythm forms the ear to 
a delicate perception of its powers 
and laws, even in writing prose.” All 
excellent truisms, to which noexception 
can be taken; but Mr. Sewell has a 
theory behind of a rather startling no- 
velty. While pupils are learning their 
Latin Grammars, they are to be exer- 
cised in the language, not in Horace 
or Virgil, “ but in detailed. words, se- 
parate phrases, taken out of their con- 


* “The Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated literally and rhythmically. 
Sewell, B.D., Fellow and sub-Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


text ;” a somewhat dreary exercise, 
and scarcely such as we should select 
for quickening the zeal of intelligent 
boys. But Mr. Sewell proceeds :— 


“The next thing would be to provide for 
classes, not Virgil, for instance, or Homer, 
but as accurate, and at the same time as 
poetical a translation of them as could be 
procured ; accuracy, strict word for word 
accuracy, being the most essential condition. 
And then the master, with the original in 
his hand, should lead them on to write 
Virgil and write Homer. Every lesson will 
thus be a lesson in composition, a lesson in 
grammar, which they cannot but learn when 
compelled to practise; at the same time an 
exercise of thought; at the same time an 
opportunity of acquiring a vast amount of 
synonyms and forms of expression suggested 
by the whole class, with the certainty of se- 
lecting the best. When in this way boys 
have composed themselves, as it were, the 
great compositions of antiquity (in which 
they will soon acquire an extraordinary fa- 
cility), they may then be led to read them, not 
merely construing them literally into English, 
which, I think, should rarely be required, 
except upon paper, when they have time to 
study their work carefully, and arrange their 
language rhythmically; but reading them 
off (which is most important) in the ori- 
ginal language, and then, with the book 
closed, giving an account of the meaning of 
each sentence as it was read.” 


That Virgil, Horace, and Homer 
should not be put into the hands of 
boys before they have made consider- 
able advances in Latin and Greek, no 
one who has seen the distaste engen- 
dered by hopeless puzzling over the 
difficulties they present to unprepared 
minds, will for a moment dispute. It 
is a wrong to these great poets, and a 
greater wrong to those who, but for 
the dislike occasioned by this ill-ad- 
vised drudgery, might, in after years, 
have drunk from these sources unfail- 
ing draughts of instruction and delight. 
Yet this mistaken practice, grievous 
as it is, but which, as the science of 
education advances, is happily becom- 


By W. 


London. 1850.” 
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ing every day of less frequent occur- 
rence, seems to us to be infinitely pre- 
ferable to the plan thus gravely pro- 
posed as a substitute for it by Mr. 
Sewell. Observe what this plan truly 
is. Boys utterly without experience 
of what Latin poets have done, are to 
be set to write Latin poetry. And 
out of what materials ? First, a know- 
ledge of the laws of grammar and 
prosody, gathered from exercises in 
detached words and phrases; a trans- 
lation in English, “as accurate and, at 
the same time, as poetical as can be 
procured;” a ‘‘Gradus,” perhaps, and, 
of course, a Greek or Latin Dictionary. 
And with these they are “to write Vir- 

il and write Homer.” But as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sewell, they “ will soon ac- 

uire an extraordinary facility” in 
Siew this, the leading them subse- 
quently, as he proposes, to read the 
great compositions of antiquity, which 
they have by this time ‘ composed 
themselves,” seems rather a superflu- 
ous office. To ask Faraday to witness 
an ordinary experiment in magnetism 
would be about as reasonable. But 
until we have some very conclusive 
evidence of the possibility of construct- 
ing an ode of Horace without knowing 
what an ode of Horace is, which is the 
case put by Mr. Sewell, the theory 
may be left to the nakedness of its own 
absurdity. 

Leaving it, therefore, behind us, let 
us ‘proceed to examine the specimen 
which Mr. Sewell has given to the 
world of the sort of peo ei the 
combination, namely, of the literal with 
the rhythmical”—out of which our 
sons are to learn their Horace, and to 
have their ears ‘formed to a delicate 
perception of the power and laws of 
rhythm,” while they, at the same time, 
become “ excellent grammarians.” 

We open the book at hazard upon 
the third epode “Parentis olim si quis, 
&c., addressed to Mecenas by the 
poet, under the torturing after-conse- 
quences of an excess of garlic, in the 
viands of the luxurious eques. This 
amusing piece of badinage takes the 
following shape in our translator’s 
hands :— 


“If a wight, upon a time, 
Ever has, with hand of crime, 
Wrenched his sire’s aged neck, I ween 
’Tis that he hath eating been 
Garlick—deadlier, without question, 
F’en then hemlock. O digestion, 


Hard as iron of the reaper ! 
What’s this poison, which so deep here 
Is turmoiling in my chest? 

Has the blood of viper, dressed 

In these vegetables, passed me 
Undetected? Or, to blast me, 

Has Canidia meddling been 

With your pestilent cuisine ? 

When Medea fell in love, 

All the Argonauts above, 

With their brilliant captain, Jason, 
Meditating how to place on 

Bulls a yoke untried before ; 

"Twas with this she smeared him o’er; 
’Twas with presents dyed with this 
Having ’venged his harlot miss, 

Off on snake's wings she did caper ; 
Nor did ever such a vapour 

From the stars besiege about 

E’en Apulia’s land of drought; 

Nor did gift upon the shoulder 

Of that wonder-working soldier, 
Hercules, take to inflammation 
With a fiercer conflagration. 

But if e’er, jocose Maecenas, 

Aught thou fancying hast been as 
This, I hope and pray your fair 
May present her hand to bar 

Your kiss, and on the side recline 
Of sofa farthest off from thine.” 


Literal and poetical? Let us see. 
First, as to its being literal. ‘* O dura 
messorum ilia,” says Horace. 


“Oh digestion, 
Hard as iron of the reaper !” 


says Sewell, meaning thereby, let us 
presume, * Oh, the strong stomachs of 
the reapers!” but, nevertheless, writ- 
ing simple nonsense, digestion being a 
function, not an organ; and ‘‘ reaper,” 
for ‘‘ reapers,” not being justified by 
the villanous expletive which is drag- 
ged into the next line to rhyme with it. 


“Ut Argonautas preter omnes candidum 
Medea mirata est ducem, 
Ignota tauris illigaturum juga 
Perunxit hoc Jasonem,” 


says Horace, in which it will puzzle 
a conjuror to find any warrant for 
Medea falling in love—* all the Ar- 
gonauts above”—a singular locality, 
truly, for amorous inspiration. But 
even this is tame beside the absurdity 
of the— 


‘Twas with presents, dyed with this, 
Having venged his harlot miss, 
Off on snake's wing she did caper,” 


as an equivalent for Horace’s, 


“ Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 
Serpente fugit alite.” 
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Who would gather from this doggrel, inarsit, by ‘‘ take to inflammation,” 
that Medea had wreaked her vengeance _ would sadly per plex an unhappy school- 
von the lady, whom Mr. Sewell desig- boy to restore into the original Latin. 
nates with such peculiar grace? Ac- Literal, assuredly, this version is not. 
cording to all English dictionaries, to Is it poetical, then? The reader has 
avenge a person is to avenge a wrong already settled that question in the ne- 
done to that person, not toavenge your = gative. ‘* As poetical as can be procur- 
own wrong uponhim. ‘The tr: anslation ed?” Let us hope not, while we try 
of insedit ‘(settled upon) by ‘‘ besiege whether we can ourselves run off Ho- 
about ;” of efficacis Herculis, by “*won- _race’s pleasant Iambics into corres« 
der- working soldier, Hercules ;” and ponding English. 


















A BLAST AGAINST GARLICK, 
If his old father’s throat any impious sinner 
Has cut with unnatural hand to the bone, 
He had garlick, more noxious than hemlock, at dinner, 
Ye gods! what strong stomachs your reapers must own! 








With what poison is this that my vitals are heated, 
By viper’s blood—certes, it cannot be less— 

Stew’d into the potherbs, can 1 have been cheated ? 

Or Canidia, did she cook the damnable mess ? 












When Medea was smit by the handsome sea-rover, 
That in beauty outshone all his Argonaut band, 

This mixture she took to lard Jason all over, 

And so tamed the fire-breathing bulls to his hand. 






With this her fell presents she dyed and infected, 
On his innocent leman avenging the slight 

Of her terrible beauty forsaken, neglected, 

And then on her car, dragon-wafted, took flight. 











Never star on Apulia, the thirsty and arid, 
Exhaled a more baleful or pestilent dew, 

And the gift that invincible Hercules carried, 

His shrivelling back burn’d not fiercelier through. 






Should you e’er long again for such relish as this is, 
My prayer shall be this, friend Mecenas, I vow, 
That your girl with her hand may arrest all your kisses, 
And lie as far off as the couch will allow! 











Turning over the pages, we drop ‘‘ Nullum, Vare, sacra vite priis severis 
upon another ode in Horace’s most arborem,” which comes out of the Sew- 
sportive vein, the eighteenth of the  ellian crucible with the following ex- 
First Book, to his friend, Varus— traordinary distortions :— 




















“TO VARUS. 
“ Thou may’st not plant a single tree before the hallow’d vine, 

O Varus, round about the soil of Tivoli benign, 

And walls of Catilus ; for heaven hath doomed that all shall be 

Harsh to unmoisten’d lips ; and ne’er by other arts do flee 

Our soul-corroding anxious thoughts. Who, after draughts of wine, 

At warfare with its burden dread, or poverty, doth whine. 

Who tells not, Bacchus sire, of thee, and thee, the queen of grace, 

O Venus rather! yet that not a wight should dare transgress 

The boons of Liber temper'd right, there warns the brawl fought out 

With Lapithe above their wine, brawl of the Centaur rout ; 

There warns us Evius little mild to the Sithonian throng, 

When with but narrow bound to check their lusts, ’twizt right and wrong 

They draw the line with greedy soul. O Bassareus the fair, 

I'll never shake thee ’gainst thy will; nor drag to open air 

Mysterious symbols, mantled o’er with leaves of mottled ray. 

Hush thou thy Berecynthian horn, thy tambour’s maddening bray ! 

Which blind conceit, dogs close at heel, and vaunt, that far too high 
Uplifts her vain, fantastic crest, and confidence, the spy, 
Lavish of secrets, more than glass transparent to the eye.” 
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This is a difficult ode to construe in 
the original, on account of its numerous 
ellipses, and mythological allusions. 
Still construed it can be. But who 
shall say as much of Mr. Sewell’s ver- 
sion? Ilow are we to discover Ho- 
race’s ** Siccis omnia dura Deus pro- 
posuit ;” literally, «* For Jove has made 
all things appear difficult to men who 
never drink,’ * under the Oxford tutor’s 
**For Heaven hath doom’d that all 
shall be harsh to unmoisten’d lips. - 
What,. too, can be meant by saying 
that “thoughts flee by other arts?” 
And, oh, will any diviner explain to 
us, how “a wight” is to ** tre ansgress 


the boons of Liber temper'd right 2’ 


Sewell’s Horace. 
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When the social Chuckster finds him- 
self before Mr. Hall, at Bow-street, 
of a morning, with a melancholy uncer. 
tainty as to how he comes there, an ac. 
cusing policeman of the 2 Division un. 
consciously uses the words of Horace, 
when he states, that our festive friend 
has taken a glass too much, modici tran. 
siliit munera Liberi. But culprit and 
magistrate would be alike bewildered 
were the minister of justice to protest, 

that he had found the gentleman at 
the bar with his pockets inside out, re- 
posing under a pump, in consequence 
of having “ transgress’d the boons of 
Liber temper’d right.” Not less per- 
plexing are the lines: — 


“When with but narrow bound to check their lusts, *twixt right and wrong 


They draw the line with greedy soul.” 


So far is Horace from saying that the 
Sithonians ‘draw a line 'twixt right 
and wrong with greedy soul,” that he 
says precisely the reverse :—Avidi li- 
bidinum discernunt fas et nefas exiguo 

Jine. “ Carried away by their passions, 
they lose sight of the bounds that di- 
vide right trom wrong.” This is in- 
telligible, at least, and tole rably literal. 
Passing on, our feet are caught among 
foliage of a very odd kind, «+ leaves 
of mottled ray,” of which Sir John 
Hooker himself would be puzzled to 
find the originals. They must be pecu- 
liar to Exeter College. Butas this is a 
literal translation, we must, no doubt, 
accept them, such as they are, for ‘‘ va- 
riis frondibus,” just as the * arcani- 
que Fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro,” 
** incontinent frankness, lavish of se- 
crets, more transparent than crystal, a 
is to be held as adequately represente " 
by “confidence the spy, lavish of s 

crets, more than glass transparent a 
the eye.” What urchin would not be 
driven to despair, were he asked to 
convert this obscure doggrel into the 
long Alcaics of the original? Or sup- 


THE PRAISE 


Let the vine, dearest Varus, the vine 


posing him to have reached the happy 
state of being led to read the original, 
imagine how his difficulties would be 
enhanced by an interpretation being 
put into his hands more obscure than 
the thing to be interpreted ; suppose 
him, too, requested to accept this as a 
model version of his author, and to go 
and do likewise, how his ear would be 
refined by the delice acy of the rhythm, 
and his ideas of English verse elevated 
by the simplicity of the structure, and 
the be: uty of the rhyme! This at an 
age, too, when our young men are fa- 
miliar with Shakspeare, and the older 
lyrists, and with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Campbell, and Tennyson, 
among the moderns ! 

Before leaving this ode, we shall en- 
deavour to give some faint reflex of 
its meaning, premising that we by no 
means protess literal accuracy, which 
in rendering a poem of this descrip- 
tion is not desir: able, even if it were 
possible ; but such an indication of its 
spirit as our command of English will 
allow :— 


OF WINE, 
be the first 


Of all trees to be planted, of all to be nursed 

On thy snug-lying acres, round Catilus’ walls, 
Where the sun on the green slopes of Tivoli falls ! 
For to him who ne'er moistens his lip with the grape 
Life’s every demand wears a burdensome shape, 
And wine, and wine only, has magic to scare 
Despondency'’s gloom, or the torments of care. 
Who's he, that with wine’s fiery fumes in his brain, 
Of the travails of war, or of want will complain, 
Nor rather, Sire Bacchus, thy eulogies chaunt, 

Or thine, Venus, thine, ever beautiful, vaunt ? 
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Yet that none may abuse the good gift, and o’erpass 
The innocent mirth of a temperate glass, 
A warning is set in the wine-kindled strife, 
Where the Centaurs and Lapithe grappled for life ; 
In the madmen of Thrace, too, a warning is set, 
Who, lost in their bacchanal fury, forget 


The bounds that 


dissever the right from the wrong, 


And sweep on the tide of their passions along. 


Bright god of the vine, I never will share 


In orgies so vile and unholy, 


nor tear 


The clusters of various foliage away, 

That keep thy blest mysteries hid from the day. 

Then clash not the cymbals, and sound not the horn, 
Dread sounds, from whose maddening accents are born 
Blind self-love and vanity lifting on high 

Its feather-brain’d head, as "twould strike at the sky, 
And frankness, transparent as crystal, that shows 

In its bubbling incontinence all that it knows. 


Sewell is 
Take for 


In the graver odes Mr. 
not a whit more successful. 


example the beautiful verses to Apollo, 
the thirty-first ode of the first Book— 


** What of his newly consecrate 
Apollo does the bard entreat ? 
What prayer, from patera outpouring 
The fresh-distilled juice emit ? 


Not for the rich crops of fertile-teeming 
Sardinia, not of Calabrie, 

That sultry land, the herds of beauty— 
Not gold, or Indian ivory 


Not meads, which Liris eats away 
With tranquil stream—that voiceless 
river. 
Prune they the vine with hook Calene, 
To whom of such a life the giver 


Hath Fortune 
wealth, 
The traflicker may drain him dry, 
From flasks of gold his wines recruited 
By wares of Syrian spicery. 


been. And charged with 


He, precious to the gods themselves, 
Forsooth, as thrice in every year, 

And four times to the Atlantic main 
Repairing, free from harm and fear. 


Me may the olives nurture, me 
The chicory, and mallows light ; 
To me, Latonia, grant the boon, 
My gather’d gains to use aright : 
Both strong of health, and, I beseech 
thee, 
Alike with perfect reason left ; 
And an old age to pass me, neither 
Disgraced, nor of the harp bereft.” 


Is it too much to say, that all the 
simple grace of the original has eva- 
porate xl in these uncouth lines? Even 


if they possessed the merit of being 
literal, which they do not, are they fit 
to be placed before a young scholar, 
unless in learning Latin he is to un- 
learn English? Is ‘charged with 
wealth” English—or “drain him dry 
his wines "or ‘© wares of spicery’ 

or “alike with perfect reason loft "sn 
or ‘fan old age to pass me?” Where 
such flagrant ‘offences against ordinary 
grammar abound, it is useless to com- 
ment upon the absence of the lighter 
graces of composition, otherwise these 
seven stanzas would afford abundant 
materials, Rather do we prefer at- 
tempting to repeat in English, however 
inadequate, the delightful impression 
which this characteristic ode conveys 
in such flowing and graceful language: 


TO APOLLO. 


What asks the poet, whu adores 
Apollo’s virgin shrine— 

What asks he, as he freely pours 
The consecrating wine ? 


Not the rich grain that waves along 
Sardinia’s fertile land, 

Nor the unnumber’d hosts that throng 
Calabria’s sultry strand ; 


Nor gold, nor ivory’s snowy gleam, 
The spoil of far Cathay, 

Nor fields, which Liris, quiet stream, 
Gnaws silently away. 


Let fortunes favoured sons the vine 
Of fair Campania hold ; 

The merchant quatf his spicy wine 
From cups of gleaming gold ; 


For to the gods the man is dear 
Who scathelessly can brave, 
Three times or more in every year, 

The wild Atlantic wave. 
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Let olives, endive, mallows light, 
Be all my fare; and health 

Give thou, Latoe, so I might 
Enjoy my present wealth. 


Give me but these, I ask no more, 
These, and a mind entire— 

An old age not unhonoured, nor 
Unsolaced by the lyre! 


It would be easy for us to aceumu- 
late proof upon proof of Mr. Sewell’s 
failure-in the task he has undertaken, 
and we might do so more conclusively 
by quoting some of the odes which 
are less familiarly known. But giving 
him every advantage in taking “those 
which, being most “commonly quoted, 

may be presumed both to have had all 
the benefit of continued meditation 
and elaborate working out, our next 

uotation shall be the ode to Virgil, 
the twenty-fourth of the First Book, 
upon the death of Quinctilius :— 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor, &c. 


“ What shame or limit can there be 
In yearning for so dear a head ? 
Oh, teach thou me, Melpomene, 
Funereal dirges! thou, the maid, 
To whom with harp the sire of heav’n 
A voice of melting tone hath given. 


Does then the sleep etern of death 
Quinctilius whelm ? To whom, O when 

Shall Modesty, and unbribed Faith, 
Sister of Justice, and to man 

Unveiléd, Truth an equal find ? 

He died by many a noble mind 


“ Bewept—more sorely wept by none, 
Than by thyself, my Virgil. Thou, 
As fond and duteous as a son, 
Vainly, alas! art asking now 
Of heaven, Quinctilius! Not on terms 
Like these entrusted to thine arms. 


“* What, though with more of witcheries, 
Than Thracian Orpheus, thou a shell 
Attune, e’en listen’d to by trees, 
Ne’er can the blood return to swell 
That phantom visionary form, 
Which once with wand of shuddering 
charm 


Sewell’s Horace. 
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‘He of no merey to unlock 
The fates to pray’rs, he, Mercury, 
Hath driven to join his sable flock. 
Hard fate! Yet that doth learn to be 
Lighter by patience, whatsoe’er 
It is forbidden to repair.” 


It is difficult to believe in the fact 
of any man deliberately hazarding the 
public ation of such nonsense as this. 
Is “Truth to man unveiled,” actu- 
ally considered in Exeter College to 
be a correct rendering of “ Nudaque 
Veritas ?” and do the ‘noble minds” 


of that region weep ? 


“ Quinctilius, not on terms 
Like these, entrusted to thine arms.” 


Terms like which? None have been 
mentioned. Again, whem is the war. 
rant for the blood returning ‘to swell 
that phantom visionary form ?” or 
where the poetry of such a suggestion ? 
And what must we think of “this ba- 
thos, remembering Shakspeare’s beau- 
tiful image in a simile ar case of the blood 
never more returning 


“ To blush and beautify the cheek again ?” 


What, too, is **a wand of shud- 
dering charm,” or Mercury’s incom- 
prehensible attribute, ‘No mercy to 
unlock the fates to prayers?” And 
oh, ye shades of Priscian and Lindley 
Murray, what can be intended by 
these sphinx-like lines— 


“Yet that doth learn to be 
Lighter by patience, whatsoe’er, 
It is forbidden to repair ?” 


Turn them which way you will, 
these words produce only inextricable 
nonsense, which no amount of patience 

can learn to be lighter. ‘The tutors 

in our colleges,” says Mr. Sewell, 
** have to tes ach the first laws of gram- 
mar.” Have not some of them to ‘le arn 
them? ‘ Forbiddenas weare torepair” 
the Sewellian version, we shall have 
the hardihood to essay one of our own, 
which shall, at all events, have the 
merit of being intelligible English. 


TO VIRGIL, 


Why should we stem the tears that needs must flow, 
Why weep that they should freely flow and long, 
To think of that dear head in death laid low ? 
Do thou inspire my melancholy song, 
Melpomene, in whom the muses’ sire 
Join’d with a liquid voice the mastery of the lyre! 
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And hath the sleep that shall be broken never, 
Closed o’er Quinetilius, our Quinctilius dear ? 

Where shall be found, within earth’s limits ever, 
One that in worth might be esteem’d his peér ; 

So simply meek, and yet so sternly just, 

Of faith so pure, and all so absolute of trust ? 


He sank into his rest, bewept of many, 
And but the good and noble wept for him ; 
But dearer cause thou, Virgil, hadst than any, 
With friendship’s tears thy friendless eyes to dim ! 
Alas, alas! not to such woful end, 
Didst thou unto the gods thy prayers unceasing send ? 


What, though thou modulate the tuneful shell, 
With defter skill, than Orpheus of old Thrace, 
When deftliest he play’d, and with its spell 
He moved the list’ning forest from its place ; 
Yet never, never can thy art avail 
To bring life’s glowing tide back to the phantom pale ; 


Whom with his black, inexorable wand, 
Hermes, austere and pitiless as fate, 
Hath forced to join the dreary spectral band 
On their sad voyage to the Stygian gate. 
’Tis hard, great heavens! how hard! but to endure 
Alleviates the pang we may nor crush nor cure. 


From this touching tribute of sym- dinner, introducing the theme with 
pathising friendship, let us turn to some of those expressions of delight in 
another ode to Virgil, the twelfth of the return of spring, which he always 
the Fourth Book. ‘ Jam veris comi- welcomed with such peculiar zest. 


tes,” &c., where, in a vein of grace- We give our own version first :— 
ful pleasantry, Horace invites him to 


TO VIRGIL. 


Now the soft gales of Thrace, that sing peace to the ocean, 
Spring’s handmaids, are wafting the barks from the shore, 

There is life in the meads, in the groves there is motion, 
And snow-swollen torrents are raving no more. 


Now buildeth her nest, while for Itys still sadly 

She mourns, the poor bird that was fated to shame 
The line of old Cecrops for ever, by madly 

Avenging her monarch’s unsanctified flame. 


On the young grass reclined near the murmur of fountains, 
The shepherds are piping the songs of the plains, 

And the god, who loves Arcady’s leafy-clad mountains, 
The god of the flocks, is entranced by their strains, 


And thirst, oh my Virgil, comes in with the season ; 
But a choice cup—and that you would relish, I guess— 
Must be bought by a perfume from me, and with reason, 
Thou friend, and chief pet of our youthful noblesse. 


One small box of nard from the vaults of Sulpicius 
A cask shall elicit, of potency rare, 

To endow with fresh hopes, dewy-bright and delicious, 
And to wash from the heart every cobweb of care. 


If you dip in such joys, come—the better the quicker ! 
But remember the fee, for it suits not my ends 

To let you make havoe, scot-free, with my liquor, 
As though I were one of your heavy-pursed friends, 
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lo the winds with base lucre, and pale melancholy ! 
In the flames of the pyre, these, alas! will be vain ; 

Mix your sage ruminations with glimpses of folly, 
‘Tis delightful at times to be somewhat insane. 


Mr. Sewell does not venture to put tion” to detect the rhythm of the fol. 
this ode into rhyme ; and it will test lowing lines :— 
the “delicacy of the reader's percep- 


“« Now the spring’s pursuivants, which soothe the sea, 
Thracia’s light airs, the threaden sails are fanning ; 
Nor neither meads are stark, nor rivers growl, 

Swollen with a winter’s snow 


“Her nest she fixes, Itys sadly wailing, 
That hapless bird, and the undying shame 
Of Cecrops’ hall, because she ill-avenged 

The savage lusts of kings. 


“ Stretch’d on the tender herbage, to the flute 
The sleek-fed lambs’ protectors hymns are singing ; 
And charm the deity, whom flocks delight, 
And Arcadie’s dark hills, 


‘‘ Thirst have the seasons brought to us, my Virgil ; 
But if thou fain wouldst quaff of Bacchus, pressed | 
At Cales, thou, of noble youths the client, om 

Wine shalt thou win with nard. the 
suc 

“One little nard-shell will a cask elicit, the 
Which, in the stores Sulpician, now reposes, whi 
Bounteous to give new hopes, and efficacious frar 

Care’s gall to wash away. of t 
oris 

“ Unto which joys, if thou art hasting, swiftly Ho 
Come with thy bargain ; little am I musing sha 
With cups of wine, all giftless, to imbue thee. 


aw 
As rich in a full hall. . 


8 
anc 


“ Svoth, set delays aside, and thirst of lucre ; cho 


And of the black fires mindful, while you may, | 
Mingle a short-lived folly with thy counsels ; om 
’Tis sweet in fitting place to drop our wisdom.” ter 
tha 
a te . s ro sho 

Mr. Sewell, it is to be feared, did It shall be the exquisite ode, Zquam ma 
not drop his wisdom in a fitting place, memento,” &c., the third of the Second Wl 
when he published such a translation Book. it i 
as this, and called it literal and rhyth- of 
mical. We have marked with ita- a 
lics a few peculiarities, which would = 4 sou} true-balanced in distress dia 
hardly be tolerated im @& schoolboy’s Mind thou maintain ; and not the less ler! 
theme. ‘ Harsh involutions, which will Midst blessings, one attempered, mild loc 
present difficulties of meaning to those From joy presumptuous and wild ; the 


** TO DELLIUS. 


who have not the original before them,” 
the preface had told us to expect; but 
certainly, we were not prepared for the 
involutions of the second and third 
verses, which leave the reader in doubt, 
whether Itys is the hapless bird who 
«jll-avenged the savage lusts of kings,” 
or whether it is the ** sleek-fed lambs” 
who sing ‘ protectors’ hymns.” 

One other specimen, and we relieve 
our readers from the Sewellian torture. 


Oh, Dellius, thou about to die, 

Whether each hour in misery 

Lived hast thou, or on elbow sank 

On some sequestered grassy bank, 

Hath blessed thee throughout days divine 
With inner seal of Falern wine ; 

Where giant fir and poplar white 

A hospitable shade delight 

To blend with boughs, and struggles ill 
To huddle past with slanting rill 

The flitting crystal water. Here 

Wines and spiced unguents bid them bear, 
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And sweet rose-blossoms ofa date 

Too shortlived; while as yet the stale 

Of things, and age, and sable twine 

Of the three sisters grant it [what ?] 
thine. 

Thou shalt retire from parks amassed 

By purchase oft, and mansion vast, 

And villa, which that amber river, 

Tiber, doth lave—retire for ever ; 

And of thy wealth up-piled on high, 

Thine heir shall have the mastery. 

Be rich, from Inachus of yore 

A child, it matters not, or poor, 

And numbered with the rabble-rout, 

Thy life unlivened eke thou out 

Beneath the sky, the victim still 

Of nought-compassionating Hell. 

There is a hand to one same spot 

Bringing us all; of all the lot 

Is turning in the vase about, 

Sooner or later to spring out, 

And in the boat embark us, sent 

Into eternal banishment.” 


Some ingenuity was necessary to di- 
vest this ode of its quiet beauty and 
melancholy grace. In this, however, 
the sub-rector of Exeter College has 
succeeded to perfection; not only is 
the sentiment gone, the sad earnestness 
which looks gravely through Horace’s 
frankest smiles, but not an indication 
of the verbal felicity of the exquisite 
original is left. What wonder! Are 
Horace’s finish and refinement to be 
shadowed forth to an English reader by 
a writer who is so reckless as to use 
“sank” as the past participle of sink, 
and to translate “ prisco natus ab Ina- 
cho” by *‘ from Inachusofyore a child ;’ 
and to convert “ embark” from a neu- 
ter into an active verb; and to tell us 
that rose-blooms are ‘‘ of a date too 
short-lived,” as though they were so 
many bills and promissory - notes! 
When absurdities so flagrant abound, 
it is superfluous to advert to the want 
of discrimination which places the full 
stop after the “ trepidare rivo,” which 
should follow the ‘‘interiore nota Fa- 
lerni,” and so disconnects the beautiful 
locality for the suggested revel from 
the revel itself; or the bad scholarship 
which offers Hell as the equivalent for 
Orcus—a mistake which, in a school- 
book, is peculiarly to be condemned. 

There is not one translation in the 
whole volume against which objections 
equally grave might not be urged. 
Such desperate inversions for the sake 
of rhyme no ordinary imagination 
could conceive, and the rhymes them- 
selves exceed the bounds of the most 
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extravagant license. ‘ Austere” and 
** her;” ** flower” and “ gore ;” **name” 
and ‘slain ;” ‘ scourge” and * Ly- 
curge ;” ‘‘roof” and ‘* enough ;”’ *‘ fall” 
and ‘* still ;” “soul” and * full ;” “ pro- 
fuse” and ‘* Mercurius;” “ slain” and 
‘‘sin;” are laxities of prevailing occur- 
rence. But intolerable as these out- 
rageous dissonances are, they are more 
excusable than the perversions of 
meaning which abound at every turn- 
ing. Thus the beautiful apostrophe to 
the lyre— 


“ O decus Pheebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovi, O laborum 
Dulci lenimen, mihi cumque salve 

Rite vocanti!” 


is burlesqued into— 


“© Apollo’s pride, and guest 
At the banquets glad caressed 
Of imperial Jove. O shell, 
Sorrow's sweet and soothing spell, 
Unto me, with one appeal 
Calling, teem with blessings still !” 


Again, in the Ode to Barine, the 
eighth of the Second Book—*“ Te suis 
matres metuunt juvencis” is rendered— 
‘The mothers dread thee for their 
youthful steers!” and the familiar 
** Non si male nunc et olim sic erit” of 
the tenth Ode of the same Book is 
transmuted into— 


“Not if fortune is now in ill plight, doth it 
follow 
She will be so hereafter alike.” 


But even this is overtopped by the 
following travestie of the ‘‘ Auream 
quisquis mediocritatem diligit,” &c., of 
the same Ode :— 


‘Whoever is fond of the golden mediety,— 
Secure is he free from the scum of a den 
Out of fashion and slovenly,—free in sobriety 
From a mansion but formed to be envied 

of men ;” 


where, if free in sobriety, we are 
left in an unpleasant state of doubt as to 
what the gentlemen in question may be 
at when in a state of intoxication. In 
the same exquisite vein of comicality is 
the following stanza of the thirteenth 
Ode of the second Book—* TJile et ne- 
fasto,” &c., descriptive of the planter 
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of the tree, from whose fall Horace 
narrowly escaped with his life :— 


“Him could I fain believe must both have 
broken 
Even the neck of his own proper sire, 
And his home’s secret chambers to have 
soaken 
With the night-blood of friend and guest 
for hire !” 


in which Mr. Sewell, with a dexte- 
rity quite his own, contrives to violate 
nearly e every rule of English grammar. 
But this is a peculiarity to which his 

readers soon become familiar. For 
commie — 


“ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine,” 


is a sentence of no remarkable diffi- 
culty to construe; but what does Mr. 
Sewell make of it? We quote his words 
correctly :— 


If o'er him fall 
The shatter'd globe, without alarm 
Thecrumbling wrecks will smite him still!” 


What in the name of all the gods 
at once does this mean? How is the 
shatter’ d globe to fall over a man who 
is standing upon it? And supposing 
that such an ineompre +hensible ma- 
neuvre were to be achieved, is there 
in the nature of things any reason why 
the crumbling wrecks should feel the 
least alarm in smiting him ? 

And this is the book from which our 
Oxford tutor gravely proposes that 
the youth of England shall sip their 
first relish of him who is in a peculiar 
degree the bosom poet of the English 
gentleman? From this he is not only 
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to learn Horace, but to learn to *‘ write 
Horace” before he sees the original ; 
“to compose himself these great com- 
positions of antiquity ;” to have his 
ear formed to a delicate perception 
of the power and laws of rhythm ;” and 
*‘to accumulate and compare a great 
variety of forms of expression, sy- 
nonyms, and kindred phrases ! Had 
such a book emanated from a man less 
distinguished than Mr, Sewell it might 
have been left to find its way ta the 
trunkmakers with certain celerity. But 
the world is a foolish world, judging 
by names more often than by merits, 

and we have heard and seen these mi- 
serable travesties praised in quarters 
from which a sounder judgment might 
have been expected. For schools the 

book is written, and to schools it may find 
itsway. No class of books ought to be 
more jealously watched thi sn those which 
are destined for such an object. First 
impressions are all-important in mat- 
ters of literary training, and a bad 
schoolbook carries with it a train of 
evil, the ramifications of which no fore- 
sight can estimate. Therefore have 
we thought it necessary to speak of a 
volume which Oxford’ scholars must 
regret should ever have seen the light, 
and to show that it fails utterly to ful- 

fil the promise held out by the author 
in his preface, of being “as accurate 
and at the same time as poetical a tran- 
slation as can be procured.” Horace 
may safely be left to commend himself 
to our youth as heretofore without Mr. 
Sewell’s aid. Against all such attempts 
as this the wise and witty friend of 
Mecenas recorded his own protest 
when he said— 


‘‘ Non prave factis decorari versibus opto.” 
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THE LEGEND OF CASTLE-GREGORY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


INTRODUC 


Tuere are people in the world with 
that decided constitutional predisposi- 
tion for adventures, that so far from 
having to seek, they can seldom avoid 
them; such persons cannot pass “a 
crossing” without just coming in the 
nick of time to save some love ly child 
or interesting female from the wheels 
of a crashing omnibus. Should such 
an one take that passage now called a 
**ha’p’orth of danger,” from the Hun- 
gerford to London Bridge, by one of 
the cheap steam-boats, he is sure to 
come in for a “ collision” or a ** blow 
up, ” from whence he obtains (in addi- 
tion to the eclat of testifying before the 
coroner) * tales of moving incident by 
flood or flame” to narrate for a month 
after; passing through Smithfield, he 
witnesses the tossing of a butcher's boy 
by an angry bull; or roaming the green 
gl: udes of Windsor, he lights on the 
Que en out airing, and gets, gratis, as 
near a stare at majesty as loy alty can 
desire ; in fact, romantie incidents will 
find such people out, even if we could 
fancy them travelling, packed and 
labelled,” by one of Pickford’s vans, or 
consigned to that fast exploding ne plus 
ultra of dilator y dulness, the ‘heavy 
Falmouth coach,” in which 


* Yawn answers yawn, each sleeper has a brother, 
And every snore re-echoes to another.” 


Such an one am I. I have never yet 
*‘done the tour” from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, but I may some time or other; 
and in such case I feel convinced that, 
so far from re | with the cry, 
all is barren,” I shall reap a full crop 
of adventure, and find incidents spring- 
ing to my camel's foot at each league 
I travel. I seldom leave home without 
having to add some fresh “ jotting” to 
an ‘ “Anecdote Book” which I shall 
leave behind me one of those days as 
a mine of ** Romances of Real Life,” 
into which, probably, no one will take 
the trouble to dig, only because the in- 
cidents treasured up therein happen to 
be ‘facts stranger than any fiction.” 


CTION. 


I cannot give stronger proof how 
adventures thrust themselves upon me, 
than by stating that [ found the mate- 
rials of the following legend in the 
dirtiest, ugliest, least interesting vil- 
lage probably in all Ireland. Some 
years ago, Castle-Gregory, “barony 
of Corkaguiny, county of Kerry,’ 
boasted the distinction of being the 
largest aggregate of thate hed cabins in 
the kingdom; but as if the “ premier 
baron” should by a step in the peer- 
age” sink into the junior viscount, so 
has Castle-Gregory of late years lost 
its proud distinction by a “ beggarly 
sprinkling” of slated houses, making 
the squalid misery of the adjoi ning 
hovels more marked. Its sameness is 
not even relieved by a church tower, 


as that edifice stands in the hamlet of 


Killiney, about half a mile distant; the 
steep street is crowned by one of those 
hideous chapels which gazetteers, hav- 
ing nothing better to speak in their 
praise, generally designate ‘a substan- 
tial cruciform structure.” The only 
business of interest carried on is (par- 
don the pun, reader) a petty usury 
practised by some close monied hunks 
who have grown “snug” upon profit- 
able leases granted by ‘the “ Rowan” 
family, from whom the estate passed 
by purchase to its present owner, Lord 


Ventry, the leviathan proprietor of 


the district. Its natural productions 
are, children at no stint, and (until the 
famine of 1847) pigs in proportion ; ; its 
gentry, the curate, the priest, and the 
dispensary doctor; and these gentle- 
men being (one perforce, the others 
perchance) celibates, I don’t suppose 
such a thing as a polka pelisse was ever 
seen in the vicinity, except on the per- 
son of some lady tourist whirling me- 
teor-like by, gone before well seen, on 
her way to explore those grand natu- 

ral epics beyond, the Bay of St. Bran- 
don, with its silvery strand and majes- 
tic swell, or Connor Hill and Brandon 
Mountain, gleaming forth incentives to 
curiosity from the misty grandeur ot 
their recesses. 
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Such is Castle-( Iregory ; and being 
such, a more unpropitious field for ad. 
venture has, I suppose, seldom pre- 
sented itself; and yet here it was that 
a truant disposition led me to the ma- 
terials for the following chapters, which 
ina practised hand might be drawn 
out into a “three volume historical 
romance,” but which in mine will only 


aspire to occupy a half-dozen pages of 


this magazine. ‘Thus it chanced :— 

I was driving through one of dirty 
Castle- Gregory’ s dirtiest lanes, en route 
to Connor Hill and Dingle, whe nm my 
eye was caught by the colour and shape 
ofa large stone, for ming the rather in- 
congruous corner of one of the hovels. 
Its colour bespoke it limestone, a scarce 
and costly article in that region of clay- 
slate and conglomerate; its arched 
shape indicated that it had once form- 
ed part of some regular architectural 
doorway or window, and through all 
its dirt and discolourment I thought I 
could distinguish some formed charac- 
ters cut in relief. An old inse ripti on 
has always a charm for an ant iqui arian ; 
I was in the land of Ogham, too; and 
in short, without reyarding appear- 
ances in the eyes of the Castle »-Grego- 
rians, I stoppe d my car, and in an in- 
stant was on my knees, poring over the 
ancient fragment, and endeavouring to 
make out its character before applied 
to its present ‘‘ vile uses ””—a cut stone 
in a cabin—‘ Alexander stopping a 
a bunghole !” 

There was an inscription certainly— 
well cut letters, easily made out, but 
not so easily connected into sense or 
meaning. I had soon taken a sketch 
of the stone and a copy of the charac- 
ters, and while doing so, it struck me 
as “rather odd” that nobody seemed 
to mind my position or occupation; no 
crowd gathered; no one seemed to 
think that in employing myself there 
and thus I was doing any thing uncom- 
mon; in fact, I afterwards discovered 
that this stone was the Castle-Gregory 

sphynx, defying all decipherers, and 
that the whole village had a kind of 
pride in the possession of a block little 
fons perplexing to the local antique L- 
rians than the “ Rosetta Stone” had 
long been to the student of hierogly- 
phics. 

While thus engaged, a comely, port- 
ly, well-clad individual approached me, 
intelligence in his eye, and civility in 
his manner ; and in recording our con- 
versation I take the opportunity of re- 
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cording on these pages my sense of the 
good- will and cordiality ‘with which I 
was aided in obtaining the materials 
for my tale, by the priest’s clerk at 
Castle-Gregory, the shrewd and civil 
Mr. Patrick Cummane. If my friend 
had a fault (which I doubt), it was “a 
weakness” ** towards words of learned 
length,” and Latin quotations! Yet I 
incline to think that this should rather 
be set down as part of the racy ae n- 
tiousness of his character. I had after- 
wards much intercourse, written and 
oral, with my friend, Patrick Cum- 
mane; and I should not like to disso- 
ciate my recollections of him from the 
‘*sesquipedalia verba,” and delicious 
fag-ends of Latinity, with which he ge- 
nerally garnished his quoti tions. May 
he live to use them as long as is agree- 
able to himself, and “ may his portly 
shadow never grow less.” 

«That's a complicated old stone, 
sir,” was Patrick’s first self-introduc- 
tory address to me. 

** Yes,” [ replied, just beginning to 
make out something of a date in nu- 
meral letters; ‘ I suppose it belonged 
to some old building hereabouts, 
Where is Castle-Gregory ?” 

‘* Where's Castle-Gregory! is it, 
your honour?” returned Patrick. 
** Sure it is here about, and beyond us: 

‘mea paupera regna,’ as the poet says; 
the largest thatched village in Ireland, 
as the st: itisticians asseverate; but I sup- 
pose it’s the ould ancient castle itself 
your honour means. Why, then, it’s 
gone! long and many a day ago; stick 
or stone isn’t to the fore, except that 
one forenent you, and its fellow, that’s 
somewhere else about the village, left 
to ‘puzzle posterity,’ as I heard ould 
people say. And ’tis them that pre- 
varicate the literati in style,’ conti- 
nued he, warming with his subject. 
“Tis many a day that ‘the black 
priest’ (rest. his soul, he was the learn- 
edest priest in the mission since Father 
Maurice Fitzgerald of the island, died) 
—many is the day he sat upon that 
stone, in wonderful deliberation and 
dubiosity ; and ’tis often he said, that 
they might as well try to decipher the 
pyramids of Egypt themselves as ‘ the 
stone of Castle- Gregory. uk 

‘* Well, my friend,” said I, ** the 
pyramids, as the black priest called 
them, meaning, I suppose, the sacred 
language of Egypt, have been deci- 
phered ; and I don’t think your stone 
so very difficult either. The letters are 
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plain Roman capitals. Here is a date, 
which I make out somewhere in the 
sixteenth century; and if I had the 
fellow of this arch-stone, of which you 

spoke just now, and some little clue to 
‘ e history of this place, 1 should not 
despair of being able to solve the mys- 
tery.” 

“Why, then, sir, as you seem cu- 
rious about such things, ’twould be a 
pity, not to forward your auspic ious in- 
tentions,” replied Patrick. “The stone 
you must have; ’tis somewhere about 
the village, I know ; and if your ho- 
nour is coming back this way from 
Dingle, in a day or two, the stones 
must be laid out all ready for your de- 
ciphering propensities. ‘And there are 


some stories, too, about the old castle 
that’s gone; and if your honour will 
‘ deign “to lend an ear,’ 
or two unfold,’ as the poet says. 

«¢ My friend was obviously an ori- 
ginal, and as obliging as original. I 


‘T can a tale 
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thanked him much for his civility, of 
which I gladly availe . myseif. The 
mysterious stones wer e placed at my 
disposal in a few days after. Tha 
stories were duly told, in the quaint 
verbosity peculiar to my friend ; who, 
to his credit be it spoken, dec Jined any 
remuneration for some labour and 
trouble, which it must have cost him, 
to minister to my curiosity. In due 
time, the inscription was deciphered, 
in the characters copied below, and 
which may be termed the framework of 
the legend that follows, with a few 
historical facts interwoven. ‘There 
they stand, in all the oracular brevity 
which so long perplexed the local anti- 
quarian ; whether their interest be 
lessened by being woven into a “ story 
of real life,” remains for the reader to 
decide :— 
HV. H.ET: EM: ME.E: V.D.M. AD, MDLXVI. 
10.B, M.H.O. 


PART I.——THE BLYTHE BRIDAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘¢Tr stands fair and firm at last!” said 
old Gregory Hoare, as he looked up at 
the barred windows and strong walls 
of the fortalice which he had just com- 
pleted for the protection of the broad 
and rich grant held by him, as tenant- 
in-chief, under the ‘* Desmond.’ 

‘* True for you, master,” responded 
his right- hand man, and confidential 
follower—a stone-mason by trade, who 
had also been the principal builder of 
the fortress. ‘ Where's the Moore, or 
Lahive, will dare to cough now, as he 
passes down to Letterough.* 

** Lahive ! exclaimed Gregory 
Hoare, his fierce grey eye lightening 
as he spoke, ‘‘ I wish I saw one of the 
name come nearer than Aucushla 
River, with his hat on his head ; and 
as for the Moores, I hope never to see 
one of the breed inside the walls, unless 
it be tied neck and heels, like va- 
grants and trampers, as they are, all of 
them, man, woman, and child; and 
let alone Moore,” continued he, warm- 
ing with the subject, ‘I'd like to see 
Hussey of the Dangan,t himself, 


coming to try his hand, or break his 
head against your work, Jack, my 
boy —that isy in the way of unfriend- 
liness, I mean.” 

‘It’s a proud day, master, when a 
Hoare can raise his head as high as 
any Hussey of them all,” chimed in 
his attendant—“ ay ! and lodge ‘the 
Thiernach’ if he came the way. Long 
may your honour live to reign over it ; 
ay, and your son, and your son’s son 
atter him,” he added, making a kind 
of side bow to ** Black Hugh,” as he 
was called, his master’s only son, who 
stood lounging against the castle door- 
way. : 

‘‘ That's true, father!” suddenly ex- 
claimed the young man, “ what are we 
to call our castle, now that it’s built. 
Hussey has his keep at the other side 
of the mountain, and why not Hoare, 
at this; Dangan y Horah will sound 
just as well as Dangan y Houssah, 
any day.” 

Gregory Hoare paused for a moment, 
and then “hastily replied, “No! by 
the blessed saint, whose mountain is 


* LeaG Gptjoca.—Lettreagh, the Half Cantred, or Barony. 
+ Dajnzean-a-hurrajch: tie fastness or stronghold of Hussey. Vulgarly called 


* Dingel-d’y-Couch,” 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CCXVIII. 
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looking down on us, I wrought for it, 
and 1 thought for it; and many a 
Hoare will come after me, who, maybe, 
will think little of the old man that 
first gave him a strong place, and a 
fair estate in the world; none of my 
name shall ever cross that threshold 
without thinking of him that first reared 
the walls—it shall be Gregory's Castle , 
in the name of God; and you, Jack,” 

continued he, laughing, ‘‘ shall christen 
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it in your ‘finishing pot,’ for which 
you were asking a w hile ago.” 

** Very good, master, CastLe- Gre- 
cory let it be for ev rermore—success 
and long life to you,” said the obse- 
quious depe ndant, as the old man dis- 
appeared into the castle, in order to 
procure for his master-mason the finish. 
ing libation, without which, according 
to Trish pre-Mathewite ideas, no work 
was luckily concluded. 


CHAPTER II. 


Grecory Hoare, while running over 
the records of his local feuds and jea- 
lousies, as related in the preceding 
chapter, had not observed how his 
son’s brow darkened, while he spoke so 
bitterly and contemptuously of the 
Moorss, a family of some importance 
in the district, between whom and the 
Hoares many causes of jealousy and 
rivalry exis sted. Indeed, there were 
many things which Gregory Hoare 
ove wrlooked, while engrossed by the in- 
tensity of his desire to become a castled 
chieftain ; in fact, while he had been 
erecting his fortress of lime and stone, 


his son had been building a castle of 


his own in the clouds, laying his own 
plans of visionary felicity ; and of all 
the fair spirits of earth and air, whom 
should he have selected to minister to 
his day-dream of h: appiness but Er_een 


Mooreg, a daughter of the sworn foe of 


his house and name. 

I don’t know how it is, but these 
Montague-and-Capulet affairs seldom 
end well. Romeo and Juliet is a 


beautiful play, but a shocking story of 
comes of 


real life; little good ever 
those love-matches which take their 
rise in the rule of contradictions; and 
when we see some young “ hopeful” 
bent on “following his own vagary, 
against the will of old square- toes,’ 


God only knows how much the love of 


opposition may mingle with the fancy 
for a fair girl, to bring about an ill. 
suited marriage ; in such cases, it is 
not very wonderful that a youth, who 
often execrated parental obduracy, 
through all the moods and tenses of 
courtship, should afterwards, when he 
comes to wear ‘‘square-toed shoes” 
himself, and finds his ‘ goddess made 
of clay,” —ay, and, perhaps, of very un- 
mouldable clay, too—that he should 
then, I say, occasionally acknowledge 
to himself and others, that he might 


have done better if he had looked a 
a little through the spectacles of “ old 
square-toes,” and availed himself some- 
what of the bought wisdom of expe- 
rience, before he had pronounced the 
irrevocable words, “ for better, for 
worse, ‘till death us do part.” 

Whether our legend leads to any 
such conclusion, remains to be seen. 
Hugh Hoare was yet in full career of 
“6 following his own vagary ;” all the 
world about (Castle-( Gregory he »w that 
‘‘the young master” was © ms iking up 
to Miss Eilee on Moore ;” but as all 
knew the fiery temper of the sire, and 
the dogged mood of the son, no one 
ventured to whisper to old Gregory 
that - heir, the only hope of his 
house, was wandering ‘day after day 
‘hese the holly w oods of Shauntalive, 
which once flourished ¢ gay and green 
in that now denuded district, with the 
daughter of his most hated foe. The 
present was all to these young people ; . 
and if ever they sent a thought into the 
far tuture, it was merely to rest for a 
moment on the lover-like hope, that 
‘*somehow,” or sometime,” they 
knew neither how, nor when, their 
union might be accomplished. 

All this while, Hugh Hoare stands, 
with dark brow and flushed cheek, lean- 
ing against the doorway, his disgust at 
the shoe ‘king idea of his |: udy- love being 
tied «neck and heels” mingling with 
annoyance at his father’s rejection of 
his suggestion about naming the castle. 
The shrewd stone-mason perceives his 
dissatisfaction, but, with the usual cun- 
ning of his country and class, waits for 
some hint by whic h to frame his course, 
so as to keep well with the ** young 
master” as well as ** the old.” 

«I think, Jack,” said Hugh Hoare 
at last, ‘my father might have given 
the Hoares some share in the name of 
their own castle. We shall all be dead 
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and gone one of these days, and when 
our seed and breed is vanished from 
Letteragh, who will ever know that 
Castle-Gregory belonged to us, more 
than to Gregory the Great, that my fi 
ther is so prou lof bei ‘ing named after? 

« Well, then, that’s true enough ; 
never a thought I thought of that,” 
chimed in the accommodating Jack 
Barrett. ‘* Gorrah but, Master Hugh,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ what's that 
you are saying about—about the family 
vanishing out of the barony—what’s to 
ail you when (with a knowing wink) 
you get your own fancy, from having 
as many sons and daughters as there 
are days in the week ?” 

‘Ah, Jack,” said Black Hugh, de- 
TO «ths at will never be; didn’t 
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you hear my father about the Moores, 
just now ?” 

«© Ah, what about that?” retorted the 
practised time-server, ‘‘won’t you be 
your own master one of these days, and 
then what is to keep you from clapping 
your own name, in letters a foot long, 
on that door-cheek you're leaning 
against; aye, faith! and putting Miss 
Eileen at the top of the table the day 
Ss 

‘¢ Hold your nonsense,” replied the 
young man, turning hi astily away, as 
his father appe ared with a case-bottle 
of spirits and a glass, under the influ- 
ence of which he soon heard the double- 
faced Jack Barrett wishing “ the old 
master” a “ long life and happy reign 
over CastLE-GreEGoRY,” 


CHAPTER III. 


Hvuen Hoare became, to all intents, 
his own master much sooner than his 
flattering follower, or any one else, 
antic ipated. Old Gregory, having ac- 
complished the darling wish of his life, 
and seated himself in petty indepen- 
dence in his own strong castle, began, 
like Alexander, to look for new worlds 
to conquer, and for lack of better ob- 
jects, soon entered on an active feud 
with his neighbours, the Moores. 

A dispute about the bounds of their 
respective possessions soon engaged 
them in as ‘ pretty a quarrel” as two 
litigious, hot-he aded Irishmen need de- 
sire. After sundry attempts to se ttle 
the dispute upon the land, after Dandy 
Dinmont’s fashion, with their ‘ clahal- 
peens,” the matter was carried as a 
‘plea of novel disseizin” before ‘“ ‘The 
Desmond's” seneschal in his court at 
“the Dingel,” which then held an ex- 
tensive jurisdiction over the barony. 
Gregory Hoare was foiled at law, the 
case rule d against him, and he returned 
home doubly embittered against the 
Moores, and in as flaming a passion as 
a choleric man had ever indulged dur- 
ing a long life. 

‘Tt was the last act (but one) of that 
bitter, life-long enmity. That very 
night saw the old man stricken by a 
fearful attack of paralysis. After long 
wrestling between life and death, he 
was restored, but to a state little better 
than a living death—his faculties were 
obviously impaired to childishness, his 
articulation reduced to some indistinct 
mumblings ; and it was only when his 


eye lighted up with impatience at find- 
ing that his son or servants could not 
comprehend his unexpressed wants or 
wishes, that you saw any resemblance 
to the once proud, imperious Grego- 
ry Hoare. He thenceforth wandered 
harmlessly about his own dwelling on 
fine days, glad to be led out in the sun- 
shine to the green knoll before the cas- 
tle; and then the old man would look 
up at the tower he had built, smile 
feebly, and endeavour to utter some- 
thing which to the listeners sounded 
like “ that’s Castle-Gregory !” 

This event nex essarily, made a great 
change in Hugh Hoare’s position and 
prospects. We should wrong the 
young man if we supposed that his 
natural feelings as a son did not re- 
ceive a considerable shock at the cala- 
mity which had befallen his father ; 
but as the old man’s incapacity became 
evident, Hugh Hoare, by degrees, be- 
gan to assume the direction and control 
of affairs, and to transact all business of 
importance with the same decision as 
if he were already, by inheritance, the 
head of his house. 

One or two years rolled on; the old 
man’s mind seemed gradually subsiding 
into the imbecility of childhood, while 
his bodily health gave no indications of 
his death being near, and Hugh Hoare, 
now arrived at mature manhood, be- 
gan to hold parley with the thought, 
that he need not await his father’s de- 
cease in order to his union with Eileen 
Moore. 

When the thought first presented 
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itself, the young man repelled it as 
something parricidal. 
his father’s original illness, the dread- 
ful imprecations on the ‘‘seed, breed, 
and generation of Moore,” which were 
the last articulate sounds he had ever 
heard his father utter; these consider- 
ations caused him to shrink with a 
kind of instinctive horror from bring- 
ing a daughter of that hated fami'y 
under a roof: tree which still called 
the old man master; but again the 
thought would come back, coupled with 
the idea of his father’s evident uncon- 
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sciousness of all passing events, of 
Fileen’s wasting form and fading cheek, 
and of their youth passing away. Con- 
joined to all these, came the pious re. 
flections which men so gladly dwell on, 
when they happen to ‘second inclina- 
tions, that family feuds were unchris- 
tian, that neighbours should dwell in 
peace and amity ; and under all these 
combined influences, Hugh Moore at 
last arrived at a decision, that his nup- 
tials should no longer be delayed, and 
the “ merrie monthe of Maie,” 1566, 
was fixed on for his marriage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aut this while Jack Barrett, who 
continued a recognised ‘ hanger-on ” 
at the castle, was gradually possessing 
himself of the same place in the young 
man’s favour which he had formerly 
occupied with his father. By degrees 
he arrived at the familiarity of an es- 
tablished favourite, and maintained his 

ound by means of that ready, fawn- 
ing flattery, in which the lower ranks 
of Irish are adepts, beyond, perhaps, 
any other class of men. Ifa specula- 
tion may be indulged as to the origin 
of this trait of n: ational char: acter, I 
would trace it to the policy observed in 
the plantation of Ireland by the Eng- 
lish, which, by establishing a marked 
distinction of races, and an ascend: ancy 
of the “Saxon” above the ‘ Celt,” 
reduced the latter to the use of cunning 
and deceit as the means for obtaining, 
first, toleration, and, ultimately, an un- 
suspected ascendancy over their haugh- 
ty masters, who never supposed that 
the crouching, submissive follower, 
seeming to live, and almost breathe, 
by their sufferance, was really influ- 
encing their thoughts, and deciding 
their actions in matters of moment; 
and yet such has ever been the case in 
Ireland. There are few families which 
have not some “ sense-carrier ” attach- 
ed to them, who humours the master’s 
whims, moulds his ideas, cringes to 
him, flatters him, and “ manages 
him!” 

Of this class was Jack Barrett. Like 
others of his degree and calling, a 
strange mixture of fide lity and dupli- 
city, “he felt a thorough devotion to 
*‘ the family under which he was bred, 
born, and reared.” Yet to the head 
of it he did not hesitate to practise the 
most fulsome adulation, the most in- 


sincere show of deference; and, after 
chiming in with all his prejudices and 
fancies, would, the moment his back 
was turned, entertain his cronies by 
boasting “ how nately he had hum- 
bugged the master,” being ready at 
the same moment to *‘run to Cork, 
bare-foot,” or “ clear a fair or patron,” 
at “the cost of a fractured skull,” if 
‘the master” gave him the slightest 
intimation of his pleasure. This class 
of men seem peculiar and indigenous 
to Ireland, and the modernised personi- 
fication of it has been drawn with the 
hand of a m: ister, in] Mr. Lever’s im- 
mortal « Micky Free. 

The day for Hugh Hoare’s wedding 
was fixed, the preparations in progress 5 
and on a lovely summer’s evening, the 
young man and his follower stood on 
the very spot described in our opening 
chapter. Near them, in an easy straw 
chair (mahogany was not yet even in 
kings’ houses), sat old Gregory, smil- 
ing in helpless imbecility—the indivi- 
du: als the same, and yet how changed 
in all their relations ! 

The evening breeze began presently 
to blow chilly” from the broad bay of 
St. Brandon. The old man acknow- 
ledged it by a slight shiver, and a rest- 
less look round for his attendant to 
lead him to his chamber. He retired 
slowly and painfully, without evincing 
the slightest recognition of any sur- 
rounding object, not even of his son, as 
he passed him in the door-w ay. 

«Well, Master Hugh,” said Jack 
Barrett, when the old man had disap- 
peared, “ you see how things come 
about. There you are, glory be to 
God for it, and Miss Eileen will soon 
be at the top of the table, and nobody 
to say ill you did it. Didn't I tell vou 
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that you would be your own master 
one of these days ?” 

“Why, Jack, replied the young 
man thou; ghtfully » you made a guess, 
and ’tis the will of God that it is come 
ne arly true, and there’s no doubt I’m 
going to be happy sooner than I ex- 
pected ; but for all that, I don’t know 
how it is, Jack, when I see that poor 
old man creeping like a dumb thing 
about his own castle that he built, and 
was so proud of, I wish ten times a 
day that he was himself again, sup- 
posing he kept me all my days a ba- 
che lor, 

The filial feeling expressed in these 
words was incomprehensible to the 
yarasite, who had nothing better to 
offer than the coarse remark—** Ayeh! 
you might as well e xpect the walls of 
the castle to dance a Jig at your wed- 
ding, as to think that the old master 
will ever mind anything again; and 
that’s true, master,” he continued, 
changing the subject as if a sudden 


thought had struck him, ‘one part of 


my saying is come to pass, and what’s 
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to hinder the rest? there’s the hand- 
some bit of limestone over the door- 
way still; and if your honour only 
says the word, I ll have yours and 
Miss Eileen’s name carved there against 
the wedding r-day, to stand ‘in secula 
seculorum,’ as Father Casey says.” 

“‘ What a scholar you are, Jack,” 
returned his master, laughing; “I 
don’t know, and yet I would like to 
mark my wedding-day well enough. 
Well,” he said, «I leave it all to you, 
Jack; I know you'll cut the letters in 
style, at all events; and now that you 
mention Father Casey, I think you 
may as well step down to his reverence 
and ask him what to put upon it; he'll 
give you something tasty and scholar- 
like, you know. I'm going over to the 
Moores for a week, and I won't be 
back again until the day; so mind you 
have all complete and finished before 
then.” 

«“ Never fear me, master,” said Jack 
Barrett, ‘I’m the boy that will do it 
in style, and Father Casey will give 
me the Latin!” 


CHAPTER V,. 


Faruer Casey was a retired, studious 
character, of simple, unpretending ha- 
bits: he was reverencedin the district as 
an amiable man and a profound scholar; 
and to him Jack Barrett resorted, with 
his ‘* master’s compliments, requesting 
an inscription for the door-way of Cas- 
tle-Gregory.” 

What kind 
your master 
priest. 

“‘ Well, then, he leaves it all to your 
reverence,” replied Jack ‘only his 
own name must be in it, and “Miss 
Eileen’s name, and the day of the 
marriage ; and then you may make the 
rest out as you like, to ‘ puzzle poste- 
rity.’” 

The simple priest thought for a mo- 
ment, and then said— 

* T'll do it, my son, ‘more Romano- 
yum.’ I think an inscription of initials 
vu be most classical and concise.” 

«¢ Anything your reverence pleases,” 
replied Jack, to whom the word ‘ini- 
tials’ conveyed no definite idea, whe- 
ther the intended inscription was to be 
English or Arabic. 

Ina few minutes the priest produced 
to the expectant workman a paper, 


does 
inquired the 


of inscription 
want ?” 


with the following mysterious letters 
inscribed :— 


I1Y.H.ET.E.M: ME.E.—V.D.M. AD. 
MDLXVI. 


Jack Barrett received the paper, 
and, after gazing hopelessly at the cha- 
racters for a while, he insinuatingly 

said to the priest— 

“Tf your reverence would be pleased 
to Eng! ish these letters for me, I'd 
work them the easier.’ 


** Willingly, 
prie st. 


my son,” replied the 
“The symbols run thus :— 


‘“** Hugh Hoare et Eileen Moore me effecere. 
Quinto die Maii. a. p. 1566.’ 


which, being interpreted, meaneth no 
more than that Hugh Hoareand Eileen 
Moore got these letters cut on the fifth 
of next month.” 

** My mind's aisy now,” replied Jack, 
receiving the paper again, and turning 
to go ay vi ay 

But Jack’s mind was not yet “aisy,’ 
as he termed it: as he turned to go 
away, a new and ambitious thought 
seized him; and, considering himyelf 
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as the builder, if not architect of a 
castle, which he used to call, ‘the 
neatest bit of work in the barony, or 
the barony next it,” he suddenly con- 
ceived the wish to perpetuate his own 
name as well as his master’s. 

With sundry scratchings of his 
head, and much round: about explana- 
tion, he made his wish known to the 
priest. 

The good man paused. ‘* Black 
Hugh may not like it,” was his first 
suggestion to the ambitious workman ; 


but. pr esently the classic recollection of 


the crafty builder of the Pharos, who 
carved his own name in stone under 
his employer’s in plaister, came into 
his mind, and decided him to grant 
Jack Barrett’s request. ‘ Ambition is 
confined to no class or rank,” thought 
he: “why should not this poor man 
aim at leaving a name behind him as 
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well as his betters?” W hereupon he 
added to the paper the following let- 
ters:— 


10: B. M: H.0. 
which he indicated to mean— 
* Johannes Barrett. minister. hujus operis,” 


And after translating for the benefit of 
the applicant, he dismissed him as hap- 
py as a king, to record his own and his 
master’s glories upon the door-stone, 
It sometimes occurred to Jack Barrett, 
as he proceeded with his work, that his 
moody master might take offence at 
the freedom of his. proceeding ; but he 
trusted to the chapter of ac cidents, to 
the good humour belonging to a wed- 
ding festival—above all, to his own 
wheedling tact and address, to obtain 
pardon for the liberty he was taking. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur wedding-day came at last. I can. 
not say the marriage-bells rang merrily ; 
for I question if there be, even now, a 
bell in the barony to ring out a mar- 
riage peal. But a merry wedding 
there was, no doubt; a bright day » a 
great gathering of both * fj ictions” to 
the “dra o-home ;” and a proud man 
that day was old William Moore, as his 
comely ‘di aughter rode towards her own 
castle, beside her handsome husband. 
We have said little 
William Moore, ‘ Sly Will,” as he was 
popularly called; nor need we say 
much now, as our tale has little refer- 
ence to him. Enough to say that his 
general character was that of a close, 
cautious, reserved man, an overmatch 
in small matters, requiring craft or 
cunning in their management, for his 
once choleric antagonist, Gregory 
Hoare, though far inferior to him in 
boldness of conception or capacity of 
mind. Hence the latter had held the 
higher station in general respect, and 
was on the whole the more prosperous 
and suce vessful man of the two. It was 
only on oc casions — impe tuosity or 
recklessness brou; ght Gregory Hoare 
into some petty ‘dilemma, or within 
reach of his competitor’s small cunning 


* This is a remote point of this wild barony, 


described. 


hitherto of 


in some trivial matter, that William 
Moore used to obtain an occasional 
advantage ; and it is probable that the 
contemptuous opinion which Hoare 
entertained of Moore’s abilities in ge- 
neral caused him to feel doubly incensed 
whenever he was overreached or foiled 
by so contemptible an antagonist. 
Such was ‘Sly Will Moore,” who 
generally disguised his satisfaction in 
attaining any of his objects, by an af. 
fection of soft simplicity in his manner, 
and mode of expression. Seldom had 
any one seen him betray such unequi- 
vocal marks of exultation and j joy, as 
he displ: ayed while escorting the new 
lady of Castle-Gregory homewards ; he 
gallopped back and forward through 
the procession, he had a laugh for one 
**co-clien” of the family, a broad joke 
for another, and wink for a third, who 
whispered him in passing: ** You done 
it neatly, Will, at last. We have 
Hugh Hoare with us now, in spite of all 
old Gregory's ill-will, and who dare say 
against us now, from ‘Camp to Con- 
minole.’ ”* All this w: as highly g gratifying 
to the crafty old man, but it was whens 
the walls of Castle-Gregory caught hi 
eye, with the summer sun shinifi 
bright upon them, and a white flag 


“next door to America,” as it is sometimes 


“T wished myself as far as Conminole,” is a proverbial expression, to signify I 


wished myself ever so far removed from some unpleasant spectacle, 
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streaming in the breeze in honour of 
the occasion, that William Moore's ex- 
ultation came to a crisis; his little 
cunning eye lighted up, he rose in his 
stirrups, waved his hat in the air, and 
calling out, *‘ Three cheers for Hugh 
Hoare and his bride,” led the way him- 
self with a lusty hurrah ! 

Meanwhile, prepar: ations for the ar- 
rival of the bridal rout had duly pro- 
gressed. Jack Barrett’s work was 
done ; the door-stone engraved in clear 
clean-cut letters; the rooms were clean 
swept, and garnished with choice and 
fresh rushes, ° which even yet did service 
as carpeting in royal houses. A huge 
rude banquet was prepared for the hall; 
a coarser but not less plentiful one for 
the barn, where Jack Barrett was to 
play the part of Amphytrion to tenants 
and dependants ; the servants, from the 
master’s nurse to the henwife, all stood 
in their best to receive the bride on tip- 
toe of expectation. 

One part of the preparation must 
not be torgotten—the best bed-room, 
an apartment of good pro; ortions, 
and commanding as lovely a view of 
Brandon bay, and its bold head, as the 
loophole windows would permit, was to 
be prepared for the bridal chamber. 
This room had from the first been oc- 
cupied by Gregory Hoare himself; he 
had continued in it through all his days 
of sickness and imbecility, and it was 
considered a criitcal and hazardous ex- 
periment to remove him; but on a re- 
view of the sleeping accommodations of 
Castle. Gregory the bed-rooms of which, 
like all erections of the date, were con- 
structed upon the pigeon-hole princi- 
ple of allotting to each inmate little 
more room than the space in which to 
lie down, it seemed a matter of ne- 
cessity, that if the new comer was to 
be suitably lodged, the old man must 
vacate his chamber for the use of the 
bride. 

This remove was effected only on 
the day preceding the marriage: the 
old man on returning from his daily 
bask in the sun, was led, not to his old 

ustomed bed-chamber, but to a 

er room hitherto occupied by his 

» and looking eastward over the 
stle front and entrance. At first, 
old Gregory evinced no sense of the 
change, “but presently, at intervals, he 
was observ ed to look round him with a 
surprised and displeased air ; he some- 
times knit his brow, when, putting forth 


his stick, he felt the opposite wall 
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stand closer to him than it used to do. 
Through the night the old woman who 
watched him observed his sleep to be 
more broken and restless than usual; 
in the morning, however, he seemed 
placid and listless as before. The warm 
sun from the east pouring through his 
window, in a way it had never done in 
his former apartment, seemed to cheer 
and gratify him; and having break- 
fusted, he sat before the window, ap- 
parently gazing on vacuity, as listless 
and unobservant as usual, 

While he thus sat, unheeded by all 
whose attention was engrossed by the 
expected bridal peasant, the cry at 
length passed, ‘* Here they come at 
last | ! They are over the Ford of Tul- 
laree—they will be on the long Cause- 
way in ¢ the crack of a w hip.”’ And 
at the word, every inmate of the castle 
crowded to the entrance to get a first 
look at the handsome bride. Even old 
Nelly, on whom devolved the watching 
of Gregory Hoare, forgot her charge in 
the excitement of the moment, and was 
in the midst of them. On they came 
amid shout and hurrah; the pipers 
played with all their might; the fol- 
lowers of the family wished blessings 
and welcomes” to the handsome couple; 
and long and high rung the cheer, led 
by **Sly Will Moore,” as before, when 
Hugh Hoare, gallantly leaping from his 
horse, assisted his bride to dismount 
from her’s. 

It was done, and Hugh Hoare pre- 
pares to enter his father’s hall, with his 
fair wife upon his arm. He paused, 
however, for a moment, to see what the 
priest’s Latinity, and Jack Barrett's 
handicraft had done to commemorate 
his nuptials. He easily recognises his 
own and his wife’s initials, but the ad- 
ditional memorial of Jack Barrett puz- 
zles him sorely. He determines, how- 
ever, to postpone investigation to an. 
otherday, and turns once more to enter 
his castle door ; his father-in-law, and 
the connexions of both families, follow- 
ing in close and festive array. 

Tn the very threshold, however, a hor- 
rid obstacle awaits him: through the 
crowded servants, curtseying and smil. 
ing welcome all around, he suddenly 
perceives a palsied hand tearing its 
way, and pushing them aside ; and right 
before him, in unnatural vigour, every 
feature quiv er ing with excitement, the 
eye glistening with renewed intelli. 
gence and former angry recollection, 


and his crutch-stick lifted and shaking 
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in impotent fury, stood old Gregory 
Hoare ! 
As he sat in his window, unheeded 


and alone, the shouts and tumults of 


his son's wedding procession had acted 
as a stimulus upon the old man’s tor- 
pid faculties; he saw a vast, an un- 
usual throng approaching his castle ; 
they crowd about the door-w ay; they 
prepare to enter ; and, foremost among 
them, bustling and conspicuous, joyous 
and exulting, he recognises a face not 
seen for many a day, but branded into 
his memory—the face of the enemy of 
his long lite, old William Moore; ‘and 
under the strong excitement of this 
hateful visién, he becomes Gregory 
Hoare once again, fully alive and 
nerved to the purpose, that he will 
resist his enemy's entrance; spurn him 





—crush him. In the strength of this 
determination, he makes his unnoticed 
and unassisted way down the stairs. 
No longer feeble, he forces a passage 
through the crowd ; he stands in his 
own doorw: ay; he sees neither son nor 
son's wife, Wise 1 the dense crowd 
his eye singles out William Moore, and 
him alone. At him he brandishes his 
crutch in impotent rage, and in the ef. 
fort falls dead upon the threshold ! 
* * . * . 
“‘Tt’s an unlucky wedding, Tim,” 
whispered one guest to another, as 
they turned their horses’ heads home- 
wards; “there's a fine dinner within, 
they say, but if the life left me for hun. 
ger next minute, I could not taste 
bit or sup, after such a welcome home 
from a dead man.” 





PART THE SECOND—‘* THE BLOODY BANQUET.” 







Ir would have required a large mea- 
sure of domestic happiness to counter- 
balance the horrible incident which 
marked the commencement of Hugh 
Hoare’s wedded life, and this require- 
ment was wanting; the marriage was 
not ahappy one; there were dark shades 
in the character of both husband and 
wife, and these were brought out into 
strong relief by domestic trials and 
sorrows. The sons and daughters 
came, according to Jack Barrett’s 
prophecy, “as many as the days of 
the week,” but some of them scarce 
survived the week of their birth ; others 
died at various stages of their progress 
to maturity, and at last, after eighteen 
years of marriage, Hugh Hoare and 
Zileen Moore were left with one sur- 
viving child—a daughter. He had 
become an irritable, moody, dissatisfied 
man ; his wife a petulant, discontented 
woman, a thorough proficient in the 
art of provoking her husband ; their 
violent affection had long subsided into 
indifference to each other, or rather, 
had taken the direction of engrossing 
love for their only daughter Marian. 
To other causes of disagreement 
between the husband and wife, was 
added one, strange in those days, 
though unhappily not uncommon in our 
own—they differed violently in politics, 
‘The Desmond wars were, in their time, 
what the repeal question was lately 
in the South of Ireland; and Hugh 





CHAPTER 





Vil. 





Hoare may be taken to represent the 
«¢ Unionist,” while his wife enacted the 
angry ‘‘Repealer.” Now here would 
be the place for a practised tale-maker 
to invest this story with the requisite 
historical character, by introducing a 
long disquisition upon the life and 
fortunes of “'The Desmond ”—* ingens 
rebellibus exemplar ”—including a trea- 
tise upon the rise and progress of that 
resistance to the English Queen, which 
terminated in his downfall and death. 
The scissors, that great engine of 
modern author ship, applied with any 
common dexterity to the ‘ Pacata 
Hibernia,” to Spenser's, or any other 
contemporary work, would supply the 
book-maker with a good half volume ; 
it must, however, content my readers 
to receive from mea “brief and ab- 
stract chronicle,” how that the Des- 
mond branch of the first great Geral- 
dyn English invaders, after having 
planted his broad principality with 
numerous English settlers, among whom 
the Hoares, the Husseys, the Moor 
the Rices, ond others, were distingui 

ed, had, in process of time become, 
most of his followers with him, 
thoroughly identified with the country 
of his adoption, as to be styled “ Hi- 
bernicis ipsis Hibernior ;” ‘and hence 
arose the remarkable fact, that when 
occasion came for upholding what were 
then, asnow, called ‘Irish interests,” as 
distingished from English, none, no, not 
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even ** The O’Neil” himself were found 
more violently anti-English, than some 
of the naturalised descendants of the 
«*Sassenach”* stranger. This, how- 
ever, was by no means universally the 
case, and thus it happened that when 
Desmond raised the standard of defi- 
ance, and in addition to “five hundred 
gentlemen of his house and name,” 
summoned his feudal retainers from all 
parts of his broad principality to his 
support, a considerable diversity of 
interest and action was exhibited; the 
many, with true Irish zest and heedless- 
ness, plunging into the cause of rebel- 
lion ; the few, either in loyalty or saga- 

city, adhering to the English rule as 
most likely to prevail “ in the long 
run.” This division, which pervaded 
the whole district at the time we write 

of, reached not merely to the neigh- 
bourhood, but to the very he arthstone 
of Black Hugh Hoare. His connexions 
the Moores were Desmond men; he 
himself continued, though not very 
actively, to maintain a communication 
with the Lord President of Munster ; 
he furnished occasionally supplies to 
the Queen’s Admiral, Sir William Win- 
ter, who watched the coast against 
foreign invasion ; and finally, held him- 
self in readiness to receive a garrison, 
or forward a military movement against 
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the insurgents, whenever the course of 
war might roll towards his remote dis- 
trict. 

His wife, on the contrary, sympa- 
thised warmly with “her own people,” 
wished success to the Desmond cause 
with her whole heart, to which, though 
she could give little effective help, she 
nevertheless brought the aid of a sharp, 
shrewish tongue in frequent verbal 
skirmis hes with her husband, whom 
she const: intly repro? ached for unfriend- 
liness to her “kith and Kin ;’ it was 
“like old Gregory’s son,” she used to 
say. She upt braided him, moreover, 
with ingratitude to his feudal lord, 
** the great Earl who had made a man 
of him and his :” ns uy, so far did retort 
and party acrimony sometimes ur ge 
this viole mt woman, as to cause an ex- 
pression of hope that * she might live 
to see the day when the Desmond would 
have his own against the English here- 
tic Queen, even if she had to beg his 
merey for her husband, at the gallows 
foot.” Hugh Hoare generally took all 
her violence with calmness, if not with 
patience; and it was only when she had 
arrived at some such climax of intem- 
perance as this, that a warning gleam 
in his dark eye ever told her that she 
had 1 gone too far. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Hirnuerto we have said little of the 
daughter and sole heiress of Castle- 
Gregory, Marian Hoare, who never- 
theless has been growing all the time 
from a weakly child into a fair and 
comely young woman, the spoiled idol 
of both parents, and, truth to say, 
the “ cynosure of neighbouring eyes” 
throughout the barony. It seems a 
very curious, and yet not unusual, 
failing in parents to forget the ad- 
vancing age of their children, until in 
some unexpectedev ent they burst upon 


tis a curious fact, that though “S 


the Saxon invaders of Ireland. 


Sassenach,” 
still its application in the kindred Guile b 
ginal application, and is now appropriated to signify, 


them with the feelings, passions, aims, 
and objects of men and women. Hugh 
Hoare and Eileen Moore, who had 
themselves roamed the woods of Shaun- 
talive, in the dreamy days of courtship, 
seemed never to conceive the possibility 
of their daughter resorting to the broad 
strand of Brandon for a similar pur- 

pose. They saw her, day after day, 

turn the head of her little Kerry pony 
in that direction; they knew that she 
might canter for miles on that level 
b ach without meeting a pebble to 


in strict propriety, means Saron, and 
in Ireland this word has been divested from 
not the nation, but the religion 


In Scotland or Wales, if you ask a native a question in 
English, which he cannot understand, the reply will be 


“ Niet SAssENACH,” or “ Dym SEs- 


NAc,” “no English ;” to the same question in Ireland, the reply will be ** Nyl beapla 


literally “no English,” while 


~ ” 
“Saranac 
This is a remarkable diversion of a word from its proper meaning 


is universally applied to me 


an ‘*a Protestant! ” 
. but the policy of it is obvious, 


and the result a marked and probably irremoveable separation of creeds and races, which pre- 
sents Ireland to the world with “two nations struggling in her bowels, and tearing her to 


pieces ! es 
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cause a stumble; they saw her return, 
day after day, with the freshening co- 
lour of health spread upon her fair 
cheek, and they were satisfied. How 
very odd, that old people should thus 
forget the days when the y were young! 
The ay felt assured : against the danger ‘of 
her fi alling on a stone, or into a slough : 
strange, that they never felt any alarm 
about the more dangerous accident of 
their daughter’s *‘ falling in love.’ 

And yet this * accident” had hap- 
pened.” Marian Hoare did not ride 
alone along the shores of St. Brandon’s 
magnifice nt be Ly. Softer murmurs than 
those of its mighty breakers filled her 
ear, as she paced its sands; and when 
she looked up into the recesses of the 
grand amphithe atre of the mountain 
range of Brandon, it was not merely to 
discern the grand features of nature in 
these wilds: her object is best expressed 
by those exquisite lines of the noble 
poet's “‘ Dream,” in which he describes 
a maiden as— 


“ Looking afar, if yet her lover's steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew 


For by a singular coincidence it hap- 
pened, that on most days when Marian 
Hoare turned her pony’s head west- 
ward from Castle-Gregory, young 
Walter I Husse xy of the Dangan might 
be seen urging ‘his horse down the pass 
of Connor “Hill, at a rate which made 
it matter of surprise how he ever ar- 
rived at the bottom without a broken 
neck. The tourist who, seated at ease 
in his carriage, now descends the fine 
and picturesque road which winds 
round the pass, and forms a monument 
of modern engineering skill, if he casts 
his eye down the prec ipice, and traces 
that grass-grown zig-zag line on the 
face of the rock which once formed the 
only passage of this terrific defile, can 
alone understand the daring character 
of young Walter's daily feat; and 
then s say “of young love what the poet 
sings of old gold— 


* Quid non mortalia pectora cogis.” 


How these young people first met, or 
by what acc ‘ident an acqui aintance be- 
twee n them first grewup, it matters not 
to inquire. Buty young Walter Hussey 
and Marian Hoare, while yet boy “a 
girl, were deeply and passionately i 

love; and like other boys and girls Sg 
fore and since, the present was every- 
thing to them. Day after day, as they 
met, , increased their attachment, while 


neither had yet bestowed a thought 
as to how it was to terminate. 

At length the flame of the great 
Desmond insurrection burst forth, and 
put an end to those * piping times of 
peace,” when Walter could cross Con- 
nor Hill alone, and Marian direct her 
rides anywhither she pleased without a 
guard, The petty chieftains of Cork- 
aginny began to take their sides in the 
civil war as elsewhere. Hussey as well 
as Hoare sided with the English, while 
the Rices, Ferritters, Fitzgeralds, 
Moores and others, collecting their 
kernes on Desmond’s behalf, pillaged 
the country far and near, and plun- 
dered the possessions of their own im- 
mediate neighbours with rather less 
mercy than those of others, 

In those devastations the dangan or 
fastness of Hussey suffered consider- 
ably, being a place of much strength 
and importance, entrusted by the Des- 
mond to Hussey as a favoured follower. 
The fierce Earl was specially incensed 
at his presuming to hold it for the 
English, and directed his adherents in 
the district to reduce it at all hazards, 
In this they succeeded, after a long and 
close siege, in the course of which 
Walter Hussey’ s father died of the 
hs ardships which he had shared with 
his garrison. The town and Hussey’s 
castle fell into the hands of Desmond's 
followers, who burned most part of it 
and pillaged the inhabitants in the most 
unsparing manner. Young Walter 
Hussey himself, when resistance was 
no longer maintainable, made his way 
through a thousand dangers to the Eng- 
lish fleet, then riding off the cos ust, and 
at le ngth gained the camp of the Earl 
of Ormond, then engaged in organising 


forces for the effectus al suppression of 


the insurrection in the South. From 
this commander he received an impor- 
tant commission, and ardently waited 
the marching of the troops into Mun. 
ster, in order to avenge his father’s 
death and the ruin of his house and 
fortunes, upon Desmond’s adherents. 
Meanwhile Castle Gregory, partly 
by its own strength, partly because 
lay somewhat out of the direct lin 
hostile operations, continued to be 
by its owner with jealous care, as 
stronghold i in a disturbed district for 
the English. Possibly his connexions, 
the Moores, entertaining hopes that 
Hugh Hoare would one day or other join 
their party, contrived to avert any serious 
attack from the fortress of their relative, 
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Part 1I1,—The Bloody Banquet. 


CHAPTER Ix, 


Tue state of affairs being as described 
in the last chapter, there arrived at 
Castle-Gregory, on the same day, from 
opposite quarters s, intelligence of such 
conflicting character as first perplexed 
and then excited its lord and master 
not a little. 

From westwards came a rumour, 
that a strong Spanish force, marshal- 
led by several native chieftains of im- 
portance, and by a nuncio directly ac- 
eredited by his Holiness the E ope, had 
effected a landing on the coast beyond 
“the Dingel ;” that they had brought 
with them weapons to arm, and money 
to subsidise the whole country ; that 
they had already unfurled a banner, 
consecrated by the sacred hands of his 
Holiness himself, to which recruits were 
already flocking from all quarters; and 
that a strong ‘fortress was already in 
progress of erection on the shore of 
*¢ S’merwick,” or “ St. Mary’s Har- 
bour,” to which, from the prodigious 
amount of treasure deposited therein, 
they had given the name of “ Fort-del- 
Ore, ” or the ** Fort of Gold.” 

The steadiness of Hugh Hoare’s loy- 
alty was considerably she iken by these 
tidings. He began ‘to reflect, that he 
stood almost alone in the district, far 
from English aid, and with little power 
to resist the assailants, by whom he 
could now reckon on being almost 
daily attacked; he was, moreover, a 
rigid Catholic, and the idea of resisting 
a ‘‘ blessed banner,” if advanced against 
him, began to look ominous in his mind; 
in fact, he was more than half disposed 
to open negotiations, through his con- 
nexions, the Moores, for giving in his 
adhesion to the Desmond cause, when 
the arrival of fresh intelligence from 
another quarter gave his plans a direc- 
tion altogether different. 

From the eastward, “ spurring, and 
fiery red with haste,” and with all the 
demeanour of a man who rides “ with 
his life in his hand,” and hopes to keep 
it by not giving assailants time to stop 

, there arrived at the castle, about 

, amounted soldier, despatched by 
Lord General from his head-quar- 

ers at Castle-Island, giving the owner 
of Castle-Gregory notice of ‘the descent 
of the Spanis ards} in his neighbourhood, 
but bidding him also to be of good 
cheer, and to hold his fortress stoutly 
and fearlessly, for that in a few hours 


after the messenger he might look for 
the arrival of such a force in the dis- 
trict as would be sufficient to protect 
the loyal, punish the disaffected inha- 
bitants, and also check the further pro- 
gress of the foreign invaders. The 
missive added, that the force intended 
for this service would march in two 
bodies ; one under the command of 
Lord Grey, the Queen’s Deputy, who 
considered the service of sufficient im- 
portance to take the command in per- 
son, would proceed by the wild fastness 
of Glaunagault, driving before him all 
marauding parties in “that direction ; ; 
while a second body, under Colonel 
Zouch, a distinguished commander of 
the ty: would take the route by Cas- 
tle-Gregory, and avail themselves of 
Hugh Hoare’s well-tried loyalty and 
known intelligence to forward their 
operations towards a junction before 
Fort-del-Ore. 

It was quite as well for Hugh Hoare’s 
loyalty that its trial did not continue a 
few hours longer, or the missive might 
have found him awkwardly compromis- 
ed ; arriving at the moment it did, it 
gave stability to his wavering pur. 
poses ; he at once decided to abide by 
his old friends, and to give all aid in 
his power to the progress of the Eng- 
lish forces; and as a first step proceed- 
ed to prepare an answer to the Lord 
General, expressive of his anxiety for 
the protection of the Queen's troops, 
and unreservedly placing his services 
and castle at the disposal of their com- 
mander. 

Far different were his wife’s feelings 
on this occasion; she beheld the Eng- 
lish trooper arrive, with a lowering 
eye, and as his jaded horse was led to 
the refreshment of the castle stables, 
she could not help muttering to herself 
an imprecation on ‘the sleepy Moores, 
that didn’t hamstring the horse, and 
break the rider's neck before he cross- 
ed Acushla Ford ;” and when her 
husband directed her to see that the 
wearied man had ample refreshment, 
while he prepared an answer to the 
despatch just received, she left the 
room, muttering ‘ There’s sour milk 
and small beer, and the kitchen-maid 
can serve them to the Sassenach, with- 
out my troubling my head about him ;” 
and in fact Hugh Hoare was obliged 
in person to give direction that ‘the 
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man’s wants should be supplied with 
the best cheer the house could afford, 
or he might have left the Castle as 
hungry as he entered it. 

An answer to the communication 
was soon despatched, announcing the 
dutiful satisfaction of the writer in the 
prospect of the speedy arrival of his 
allies and protectors; and no sooner 
had he seen the trooper’s horse turned 
eastwards again, than Hugh Hoare set 
himself seriously to the task of provid- 
ing for the reception of the military 
force promised to him. 

As far as regarded the rough fare 
needed for hungry soldiers, his plans 
were easily laid 1 and executed, from 
the recesses of Glen-tan-assig (the Glen 
of Rivers), and Glen-a-boe (the Sow’s 
Glen). Hoare could easily command 
from his numerous herds the raw ma- 
terial for an ample military banquet, 
which very simple cookery would soon 
make pal: itable to guests who brought 
with them the patent sauce of hunger ; 
but when the state of his cellar came 
under review, its stock was found to 
consist of little more than the ‘sour 
milk and small beer,” which his angry 
wife had indicated asthe cheer to which 
she would welcome the Sassenach. Hugh 
Hoare was no royster, his reserved ha- 
bitsre »pelling either “c soshering” orcom- 
pany-keeping; and hence his house was 
worse prep: ared for an inroad* of con- 
vivial campaigners than most others in 
the country. In this dilemma, how- 
ever, his measures were promptly taken. 


The services of the “ right-hand” man 
were called into requisition. Jack 
Barrett was despatched ‘* hot-foot” to 
Tralee; and, at the same time, a boat 
directed to run up with the tide, and 
strict was his master’s injunction that 
he should return with the ebb of next 
morning, with as many runlets of wine 
and barrels of strong ale as he could 
obtain on so short a notice. This was 
a mission after Jack Barrett’s own 
heart; he knew that a negociation 
touching liquids could never terminate 
in a “ dry bargain ;” and he proceeded 
to execute it *‘ con-amore,” or, as he 
himself would have expressed it, ‘* with 
all the veins of his heart!” 

A busy man was Black Hugh all 
that day, and the next doubly busy— 
because departments of preparation, 
which usually fall to the mistress of a 
household, now devolved upon him, 
in consequence of the inveterate ill- 
humour of his wife, who not only re- 
fused him all aid from herself, but 
also contrived to paralyse the activities 
of her daughter Marian, who would 
gladly have relieved her father of some 
portion of his trouble, but for her mo- 
ther’s malicious sneer at * her readi- 
ness to entertain the stranger oflicers,’ 
as something unfeminine and unmaid- 
en-like; the hint was suflicient to drive 
the gentle girl to her room in tears, 
and to leave Hugh Hoare unaided to 
go throug ch all the vexatious and petty 


det ails of preparation for an influx of 


stranger guests. 


CHAPTER X. 


Av last the preparations of Castle- 
Gregory were complete; the fattest 
cattle slain; spits turning—cauldrons 
boiling; Jack Barrett's mission suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and sundry 
vessels of wine and beer safely stowed 
in the Castle cellars; the Castle itself 
made ready for as many guests as it 
could accommodate, and the hamlet, 
already rising around it, noticed to 
prepare quarters for a large force of 
common soldiers ; and now all is res udy. 


And, as upon another memorable oc- 
casion before recorded, expectation 
stands a tip-toe, and the “cry is still 
they come;” they are rounding the 
ge ntle slopes of the green eminence of 
Tullar aigh. Partisans glancing and 
fe athers ¥ waving in the bright sun, the 
English troops * defile in gallant array 
along the causeway leading through 
the low grounds to the Castle, and 
their arrival may be expected in a few 
minutes more. 


* The early statutes of Ireland abound with proofs of the way in which the inhabi 
were subject to inroads of self-invited guests, who, of their own will, or by delegation 
some great lord, lodged, lived, assessed the occupiers of the soil as they pleased. * Coyn 
and Livery,” a Desmond invention of exaction, which Sir John Davis hints was “ borrowed 


from the devil,” a variety of these practices. One short statute, 18th Henry VI., will 
clearly explain the state of the case :—* If any lord, or other, shall bring or lead, from hence- 
forth hobbellers, kernes, or hooded men, cither English or Irish rebe is an r people er horses 
to lye on horseback or on foot upon the king’s subjects, without their goodwill and consents— 
if any do so he shall be adjudged as a traitor,” 
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Here I would fain pause for an in- 
vocation—* Musa mihi memora’— 
high names and bright ree -ollections 
crowd upon me, each of which might 
furnish an episode which would swell 
this tale considerably ; but I must for- 
bear, and content myself with little 
more than a roll-eall of gallant historic 
names, which convert even this dirty 
village into classie ground, when I re- 
member the distinguished individuals 
who once careered over its causeways. 

Foremost rides the gallant Zoucu, 
afterwards Captain-General of Munster. 
His calm eye, lighted up with all that sa- 
gacity and decision of purpose, which 
afterwards enabled him, on a memorable 
occasion, to crush rebellion by the cap- 
ture of an arch rebel, Sir John of Des- 
mond, the great earl’s brother, and best 
and most formidable commander. 

Next in place, but far beyond in a 
world-wide fame, careers the chival- 
rous Ra.ercu, whose well-timed and 
vivacious gallantry the stately Eliza- 
beth had already condescended to ac- 
. ledge, not only by the ar 

dubbing him “Sir Walter Lack- 
a but by the familiarity of 
“ capping verses” with the youth — 
court-fortune was then considered ¢ 
established. 

With him rides his kinsman, Cap- 
tain Denny, who soon after returned a 
knight-banneret, from a stricken field 
of battle; the same of whom old Ful- 
ler quaintly writes, that ‘* by God's 
blessinge, the Queen’s bountye, and his 
own valour, he achieved a fair estate 
in the county of Kerry, in Ireland ;” 
and on whose stately monument in Wal. 
tham Abbey, one e+ appeared a pane- 
geric, which declared him to be 


“ A courtier in the chamber, 
A soldier in the field, 
Whose tongue could never flatter, 
Whose sword could never yield.” 


With these came many a gallant 
brave, among whom young Walter 
Hussey, once more at the head of a 

J) 





foot-cloth for the Queen in a miry passage 


"on which he afterwards rose so high—to fa 


headsman. 
+ The tomb of Six 


+ 


Abbey ; it yet contains a long eulogy on Sir 


the euphuistic style of the day ; 


—it has fallen down, and been thrown aside. 
fully able to restore the monument of so distinguished an ancestor; but, 
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force with which he hoped to retrieve 
former reverses in the district, was not 
least distinguished; but all these we 
must pass over to make mention of 
thee, oh gentle Epmunp Spenser, Se- 
cretary to the Lord Deputy, and a 
future chronicler of the events of this 

camps aign, but far better known as the 
creative genius, who gave to the world 
the exquisite conception of 


“ Heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb.” 


What hadst thou to do, oh gentle 
Edmund, in these rude wilds, and 
martial company ? Sooth to say, these 

gallants all were attracted by the self- 
same magnet, to place themselves 
under the command of Zouch, for that 
‘ particular service.” For even Spen- 
ser, whose duties attached him more 
specially and personally to the Lord- 
Deputy, had preferred a request to be 
allowed to march with the second body 
of the troops on this occasion, to view, 
as he pretended, the grand scenery of 
Connor-Hill and Brandon more close- 
ly, but in reality to obtain a glimpse of 
the budding beauties of the far-famed 
heiress of Castle-Gregory. 

‘These expectations seemed doomed, 
however, to disappointment. Hugh 
Hoare welcomed his guests to the 

castle, and all that it afforded, with 
punctilious and stately courtesy; but 
neither his haughty w ife nor beautiful 
daughter lent grace to the reception 
by their presence. The banquet pro- 
ceeded in due course and solemn re- 
gularity; but the host was left to do 
the honours of his table unassisted and 
alone. 

We must leave host and guests for 
awhile, to review what was passing in 
other parts of the castle, in order to 
conduct our narrative to a connected 
conclusion. 

And first, let us betake ourselves to 
the small sleeping room comm: anding 
the castle entrance, from whence, on a 
former occasion, old Gregory Hoare 


* This refers to the well-known incident of Raleigh flinging his laced cloak to form a 
», an act which laid the foundation of that favour 
ll so very low, even under the axe of the 
r Edward Denny still stands on the south-east aisle of Waltham 
\dward Denny’s valour and virtues, couched in 
bnt the pillar which contained the above distich is wanting 


Sir Edward Denny's descendants yet remain, 
if from any cause 


they neglect to do so, it is much to be wished that, in these days of “ restoration,” some 





antiquarian or architectural : 
to which it is fast hastening 








— would rescue a rich and curious monument from the ruin 
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had emerged on the day of his death. 
Here now sate his daughter-in-law and 
granddaughter, each gazing, but with 
very different emotions, on the gallant 
array of the English troops, as they 
drew up on the esplanade before the 
entrance. The young girl’s wonder at 
the martial spectacle before her was 
mixed with a shrinking from the cu- 
rious gaze of so many ~ reckless, bold- 
looking men, as they scanned the build- 
ing —perh: aps taking an estimate of its 
strength ; perhaps hoping for a passing 
vision of its fair inmate. In her mother 
curiosity was secondary to religious 
and party animosity ; and the unfemi- 
nine bitterness of her imprecations and 
remarks bespoke the intensity of her 
hate to all she looked upon. 

‘¢ Til befall your keen eye,” was her 
remark, as the veteran commander 
took his measure of the defences of 
the eastle, with a soldier’s observant 
glance. 

‘* May the skene of a Gallaghglas 
redden your white plume for you,” 
muttered she, while young Walter 
Raleigh made his charger to carracole 
and curvet for a few minues, before 
dismounting. 

** But, mother of God!” she exclaim. 
ed suddenly, “ why, Marian, girl, look 
there! if it be not that traitor to God 
and man, young Wat Hussey, of the 
Dangan, in a Sassenach buff coat and 
bandaleers. The coward could not 
keep the stronghold ‘given him by the 
noble Desmond; and now he is riding, 
a hireling, among the Saxon cut- 
throats! May all the saints Fr 

“* Hush, mother! for mercy’s sake,” 
cried Marian, drawing back from the 
window with burning cheek ; ‘‘ don’t 
say such shocking words. Walter— 
young Hussey may not be to blame. 





Torn we now to the lower part of the 
castle, where, in the deserted kitchen, 
from whence the steaming and smok- 
ing joints have passed up to the hall, 
and are fast disappearing under the 
assaults of hungry men, sits the wear ie “l 
cook, resting from her labours, and 
collogueing with her ancient gossip and 
ally, the aged nurse of Hugh Hoare. 
“MM: ay I never stir, Ally, dear,” 
whispe red the cook, confidentis ally, if 
I don’t think there’s something wrong 
with the mistress ; she’s not like herself 





CHAPTER XI. 


They say the Desmond men treated 
his old father, and all his people, most 
barbarously. For any sake, don’t speak 
so loud, or the strange officers will hear 
above all the noise.’ 

‘«* Tear!” screamed the virago louder 
still—** what care I who hears? I'll 
make the barony ring with Hussey’s 
disgrace before to-morrow night ; the 
very dogs shall bark his shame before 
he sees Smerwick Harbour. As for 
the Sassenach churls below, little fear 
of their listening to anything for awhile 
but the play of their own hungry jaws, 
and the gurgle of our wine as it goes 
down their thirsty throats ; but’ "and 
here she laughed a short, malignant 
laugh—*‘‘T'll stint the measure of their 
merry-making before the evening is 
done, or I am much mistaken.” 

The angry woman passed from the 
room as she uttered these words. She 
left her daughter too much confused by 
the sudden and unexpected vision of 
her lover, and shocked at the vindic- 
tive hate expressed towards him by her 
mother, to be able to consider what 
might be the meaning of her obscure 
parting expressions. For many a day 
afterwards, however, the ge ntle girl 
dwelt on the self-accusing reflection 
that if she had at the time inquired 
into her mother’s meaning, she might 
have averted the cate astrophe whic h 
quickly followed. As it was, she re- 
mained in her room, brooding over the 

painful delight of having her lover so 
near; this thought again fading into 
the unmixed bitterness of anticipation, 
that on the morrow he would march 
again through a hostile district, where, 
as her mother bitterly said, ‘ the very 
dogs would bark hatred against him,” 
probably to his death, 





at all these two days past. Seldom with 
her that a dinner left this kitchen with- 
out a good sc -olding for sauce to it, but 
to-day or yesterday she hadn't the civi- 
lity to give one a word, good or bad— 
not so “much as ‘ get out of that,’ or 
‘bad luck to you.’ Never believe me, 
Ally, dear, but I don’t like it.” 

“* Arrah, Biddy,” replied her com- 
pe anion, shaking her head, “I’m fear- 
ing it’s too true for you. There's a 
black shadow before that woman ever 
since a day I mind, though you don’t; 
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"twas before your time; but I thought 
it then, and I thought it since, w hen 
them darling childer were carried off 
one by one, and I think’ it now, that 
there's neither luck nor grace before 
the wife that marched on to her hus- 
band’s house over her old father-in-law’s 
corpse. God between us and harm, 
woman dear!” 

«¢ That may be, too,” continued the 
cook; ‘ but it’s not what happened 
long ago, I'm thinking of so much as 
what i is happening this very moment. 
She’s too quite (quiet) altogether ; and 
’tisn’t that, but just now, when Jack 
Barrett left the cellar-door open, when 
the master called him in a hurry, she 
went in in the dark, and when she 
came out in a little time, there she 
was, laughing, laughing, not agreeable 
or hearty- like, either, but, for all the 
world, like Tom Buck, the natural; 
and where do you think she is, now ? 
go to the little window, and you can 
see her yourself. May I never live, 
but she’s squeezed in behind the pan- 
try-door, laughing—laugh—laugh as if 
her heart would bre ak. I tell you, 
Ally, dear, there’s something strange 
about the woman, and you'll see it.’ 

While these ancient cronies thus 
communicated their suspicions, Jack 
Barrett, installed as major-domo on 
this grand occasion, rushed into the 
kitchen; but, before we relate what 
happened next, we must betake our- 
selves to the castle hall, and see what 
is passing there. 

About twenty cavaliers surrounded 
Hugh Hoare’s board, and shared his 
hospitality. The grave courtesy of 
the commander, the light mirth and 

layful wit of Raleigh, and the courtly 

i. aring of Denny and others, caused 
the enterts 1inment to pass agreea bly 
enough—Hugh Hoare Pimseli® playing 
the part of an attentive host with in- 
telligence and cordiality. They con- 
versed upon various topics—the state 
of the mountain passes, the strength of 
the invading Spaniards. At length, 
in a pause of the conversation, Colonel 
Zouch, with a civil inclination of the 
head, said, ‘ we lack nothing at your 
hospitable board, courteous host, but 
the smiles of your fair lady, to give 
zest to the good cheer and generous 
wine.” 

A shade rested, for an instant, on 
Hugh Hoare’s brow, as he briefly 
replied, ‘* Mistress Hoare keeps her 
chamber.” 
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“Let us hope, sir, that no indispo- 
sition deprives us of the grace of your 
lady’s presence,” broke in the volatile 
Raleigh. «With leave of my noble 
commander, I crave permission to pro- 
pose a cup to the health of your lady 
and fair daughter, the repute of whose 
charms has reached us, martialists, 
even in our distant camps.’ 

‘‘ Wine, there ; a flowing cup to 
grace the gallant cavalier’s toast,” 
cried Hugh Hoare, glad of a diversion 
from the painful subject of his wife’s 
absence. 

At the word, down hasted Jack 
Barrett for a replenished supply of 
wine to the cellar, as already de- 
scribed. He bustled through the 
kitchen, into the dark passage, where- 
upon was heard a plash, a curse, and 
in another instant he reappeared, and, 
with glaring eye, exclaimed, ‘‘in the 
name of all the devils in hell, who has 
set the cellar afloat 2?” 

The old woman stared aghast !—a 
low laugh was heard from the pantry— 
Jack Barrett heeded neither ; but, 
rushing to the castle hall again, called 
loud and hi asty, “* master, master— 
you’re wanted, you're wanted !” 

Black Hugh Hoare arose, already 
fretted by the delay in serving his 
guests with wine, and doubly irritated 
at this abrupt and untimely summons ; 
finding the terrified man outside the 
door, ‘he asked him angrily, ‘‘ What, 
in the fiend’s name, he wanted.” 

«* Not a word, master, until you see 
yourself,” cried the unfortunate atten- 
dant; “as sure as God’s above us, 
some misfortune has set all the wine 
abroach; there’s a foot deep on the 
cellar floor, and not a drop left in the 
barrels.” 

This provoking ine ident set all Hugh 
Hoare’s angry passions in flame ; curs- 
ing the stupidity of his attendant, to 
whose neglect he attributed the mis- 
chance, he rushed down stairs to see if 
any remedy could be found for it; 
when, as he did so, urged by all the 
demons who delight in ev ‘il, his luckless 
wife encountered him full in the pas- 
sage, and, with a smile of malignant 
triumph, exclaimed, ** As well I waste 
wine on the cellar floor, as you on the 
English belly-gods!” These words, 
the first she had addressed to him for 
two days, brought all her provocations 

to a crisis, by revealing the cause of 
his annoyance in his wife's petty ma- 
lice, and enraged the angry man to 
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madness. With all his evil passions 
in full play, and without a moment for 
reflection, he struck the ill-fated woman 
with a knife, which he scarce knew 
that he held in his hand, and, in an 
instant, she lay before him a lifeless 
corpse on the floor. 

As the wild yell of the terrified ser- 
vants rung through the hall, the Eng- 
lish guests started from their seats in 
dismay—thei ir first natural thought, 
that some treachery was intended 
against themselves, and they prepared 
to do all that despe ration could dictate 
to men in such circumstances ; but as 
the first clamour sank into w ailing, and 
as soon as it was ascertained that the 


Tue watch of that mournful night de- 
volved by routine military duty on 
Walter Hussey, whose deep interest in 
the tragedy, and those concerned in it, 
was wholly unsuspected, either by his 
commander or comrades. During the 
hours of that terrible watch, as he heard 
the deep hollow moans which broke at 
intervals from the chamber of the 
wretched prisoner; and again, as the 
plaintiff ery of a girl ascended from the 
lower part of the castle, where the 
doubly orphaned daughter mourned be- 
side the untimely bier of her who, with 
all her faults, had been a mother, and 
a fond one, it may better be ima- 
gined than described what were the 
young ms an’s feelings ; he turned over 
in his mind all the consequences of the 
horrid event: to the wretched father, 
ruin, and a shameful death; to the 
guiltless girl he loved, double disgrace, 
as the child of a murderer and his vie- 
tim ; while upon his own prospects of 
happiness a deep, gloomy cloud seem- 
ed to settle, through which, not even 
youth and love, these t two powerful illu. 
sionists, could see one gleam of hope 
or comfort. 

As the cold, grey dawn broke, the 
young soldier he ard light and cautious 
steps, ascending the stairs towards the 
gallery where he kept ward. Instine- 
tively he knew that it was Marian Hoare, 
in her misery shunning the light of com- 
ing day, her trembling and tott ering 
steps upheld by an attendant, and retir- 
ing to hide her sorrows and tears in her 
own darkened room. Walter Hussey 
made one step forwards as she passed 
him, and then stood fixed. His feelings 


CHAPTER XII. 





wretched master of the castle had, in 4 
paroxysm of rage, slain his* ill-fated 
wife, horror became the predominant 
feeling, and Colonel Zouch was com. 
pelled to think of the duties which de. 
volved on him as the chief—in fact, the 
only constituted authority in that dis- 
tant and distracted district. His mea- 
sures were promptly taken; he inti. 
mated to his wretched host, who was 
stupified and paralysed by his own 
monstrous act, that he must cons ider 
himself a prisoner ; and, resigning the 
corpse to the distracted menials, pi: iced 
strong guards in and around the castle 
for the remainder of that dreadful 
night. 


were too deep for utterance, for worlds 
he could not have articulated one word 
ofsympathy. Marian Hoare, too, look- 
ed up as the mailed tread rung on the 
stone floor ; she recognised her lover, 
and “Oh, Walter!” “ Oh, Marian! 
convulsively burst from ez ch, and was 
all that passed as the unhappy daughter 
rushed to bury her distresses, and stifle 
her agonised sobbing, i in the solitude of 
her darkened chamber. 

With the day, came need for a deci- 
sion; what was to be done? ** Crow- 
ner’s "quest law,” did not then run cur- 
rent in Corkaguiny, and even though 
it had, Colonel Zouch’s paramount du- 
ties admitted of no delay. ‘The guilt 
of Hugh Hoare, taken ‘ red-handed” 


in the fact, was too clear to admit of 


question, and Zouch decided to carry 
the prisoner ralong with him to the strong 
Castle of Gallerus, which the Lord De. 


puty had indicated as the rendezvous of 


the troops, before they proceeded to the 
attack on Fort-del-Ore. 

With this view, he ordered a horse 
to be made ready for the conveyance of 
the prisoner, under a guard of mount- 
ed troopers; and as the time for de- 
parture approached, Colonel Zouch 
prepared for a painful interview with 
his late host and present captive, who 
now descended to his own hall, heavily 
manacled, and carefully guarded. 

A few hours of suffering had done 
the work of years, and made a fearful 
change in the wretched man’s appear- 
ance. As Colonel Zouch and his offi- 
cers looked on the haggard cheek and 
bleached brow of their late stately 
entertainer, they could scarce believe 
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Part I1.—The Bloody Banquet. 


that they saw the same individual: he 
had undergone that dreadful process 
to which deep mental agony sometimes 
subjects the sufferer. 


* Tlis head grew white 
In a single night 
As men’s have done from sudden fears. 


As the English commander regarded 
him, he felt ‘painfully the change which 
the black event of the last night had 
caused in their relative positions. 

*‘T regret,” he said, “‘ that we ever 
met, seeing the terms on which we now 
stand, and must soon part ; but it is ¢ 
cursed deed, and must be answered to 
God and man, and my painful duty 
will be done when I have placed you 
as acriminal within the doom of the 
Lord Deputy.” 

“«* Let duty be done, sir officer,” re- 
turned the prisoner in a hollow but firm 
voice, ** without doing me the slightest 
grace. I know that I have offended 
foully and fearfully against God and 
man ; let justice have its penalty ; ne- 
ver did debtor long to discharge his 
obligation as I do.” After a pause he 
added, ‘*You spoke but now of the 
Lord Deputy’s doom; may I be in. 
formed what it is like to prove ?” 

**Death and confiscation,” returned 
the officer sternly ; * your neck to the 
cord, with short ‘shritt; and your castle 
and broad lands to the Queen's dispo- 
sal, are but too like to be Lord Grey's 
sentence in such acase; ay! and that 
with brief interval, too.” 

** Welcome death, come it how and 
when it may,” retorted Hugh Hoare, 
gloomily ; **and for confiscation, what 
care I, who am about to look my last 
upon castle and lands for ever; and 
yet”—here the father’s breast heaved, 
and his dark eye filled, as he conti- 
nued: ‘yet, yet, I should not say I 
care not, when I think of my chil 1, my 
only child. Ob! Marian,” groaned 
- wretched parent, as he hid his 
bowed head in his hands. 

Colonel Zouch, stern soldier as he 
was, turned away, obviously affected 
by this burst of parental remorse and 
sorrow. There was a pause of a few 
moments. Hugh Hoare continued 
buried in his bitter emotions, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
turning hastily, he saw the ingenuous 
countenance of young Walter Hussey 
filled with sorrow and sympathy. 

‘* Unhappy neighbour,” said the 
young man, “ this is no time for cere- 
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words ; the less that 
rn in your misery lies deeper 
than words can utter. ‘To say then 

briefly what I once hoped to tell in 
other and prouder cirecumstances,— 
Hugh Hoare I love your daughter 
Marian ; love her more deeply and 
devotedly in this dark hour than when 

in peace and hope the shore of Brandon 
first witnessed our promise to each 
other; and if ”—continued the young 
man earnestly , if Itell it now, in this 
terrible moment, it is with no selfish 
view to my own happiness, but to 
send you forth on the solemn road 
to your fate, with one gleam of com- 
fort in the assurance, that Marian 
Hoare shall never want a devoted pro- 
tector until Walter Hussey's head is 
laid low, and his heart ceases to beat 
for ever.” 

Wonder at this unexpected commu- 
nication, for a moment banished all 
other considerations from the wretched 
father’s thoughts; the high personal 
character of Walter Hussey, well 
known to him, and the conviction of 
sincerity which his manly earnestness 
at once impressed upon the hearer 
had the intended effect, and shed one 
gleam of gladness over the doomed 
man’s prospects ; he wrung his hand 
as warmly as the manacles would al- 
low, and in a low earnest voice said, 
** Young man, in this solemn hour I 
trust you—trust my all of earthly 
concern to your pledged word; ina 
short time the shadow of my disgrace 
will fall less darkly on your's and 
Marian’s path. I leave you and her 
such blessings as a blighted wretch 
like me can bestow, and do not think 
little,” he continued, “ of wedding with 
a father’s blessing on his child's mar- 
riage, however worthless and degrad- 
ed he who bestows that blessing may 
be; for eighteen miserable years, a 
added he, sighing heavily “ up to the 
present bitter hour, I have felt what 
it was to want it in my own.” 

As he spoke these words, he became 
once more composed and collected, 
and declared himself ready to com- 
mence his fatal journey; the guard 
drew up before the Castle door, the 
horses stood ready for the order to 
** mount and march ;” and for a mo- 
ment Hugh Hoare rested for the last 
time in his own fated doorway—it was 
but for an instant—and yet in that 
brief space his eye glanced upon the 
carved stone, which commemorated 
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his and Eileen Moore’s eventful union. 
By asingular coincidence, which, in the 
distraction of the time, all had before 
overlooked, the date bore witness, 
that on that very day, and almost at 
the self-same hour, Gregory Hoare had 
died on the very spot where his ill- 
fated son now stood. As he noted this 
the whole tide of terrible recollec- 
tions connected with the coincidence 
rushed at once upon Hugh Hoare’s 
soul; his whole life of cross and care 
springing from the terrible incident 
of the old man’s death, and rising 
to the climax of murder for his 
wife, and a shameful end for him- 
self—all flashed upon him at once 
with a blasting power ; his broad chest 
heaved with emotion; his brow black- 
ened almost to the hue of a negro, as 
the blood-current filled the veins of his 
throbbing temples to bursting. It was 
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but for a moment, and the frame-work 
of the strong man yielded, a blood-ves. 
sel gave way, and, the victim of his own 
dark and unsubdued passions, Hugh 
Hoare lay a corpse on the very spot 
where his father had expired eighteen 
years before. 


The night was closing darkly, when 
two men, Jack Barrett and another,con- 
ducted a cart, whereon lay two dark ob- 
jects, from Castle-Gregory towards Kil- 
Lindy church-yard; they were the coffins 
of Hugh Hoare and his wife. Two old 
women peered out into the night after 
them, and, as they closed the door, 
the nurse whispered to the cook, 
“‘ wasn't that a fine feast, and a fine 
keeping of a wedding-day ? Well, any 
how, I’m glad his father’s son didn’t 
come to the disgrace of the gallows.” 


PART THE THIRD—‘* THE BLOW-UP.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Arter the dark incidents we have been 
recording, it is a pleasure to offer the 
reader one fair passage, unstained by 
blood or sorrow, for perusal ; for one 

neration, at least, the proverb was 
alsified which asserts that 


“* The course of true love never doth run smooth,” 


and the fortunes of Walter Hussey and 
Marian Hoare seemed for awhile to re- 
verse the evil destiny attached to both 
their houses. ‘* The evil came not in 
their days.” 

When Colonel Zouch proceeded to 
join the Lord Grey at Gullerus, he 
judged it prudent to leave a strong 
garrison in Castle-Gregory, and, alike 
for considerations of the public service 
and in compliance with the young 
man’s earnest request, he intrusted the 
keeping of the fortress to Walter Hus- 
sey, whose services entitled him to ask 


such a trust, and whose knowledge of 


the defiles and mountain passes enabled 
him to use the force under his command 
to the best advantage in maintaining 
communications with the troops before 
Fort-del-Ore, and in clearing the dis- 


trict of Desmond's marauding parties. 
The result of the siege of Fort-del-Ore 
is matter of history; it proceeded for 
many months, during which the be- 
sieged endured extreme distresses, the 
English fleet cutting off all commu- 
nication by sea, and the aid they 
expected in Ireland failing them com- 
pletely ; in fact, the very daring of 
their attempt to establish a Spanish 
post upon the soil of the queen’s 
dominion, insured their final defeat, 
by directing all the energies of her 
officers to its frustration. Terms of 
mercy were often sought by the be- 
leaguered men; and when they finally 
surrendered at discretion, they were to 
aman executed in cold blood—an act 
which Spenser attempts to palliate, but 
which to this day leaves a blot on the 
otherwise stainless scutcheon of Arthur 
Lord Grey de Wilton.* We follow 
the history no further than by saying, 
that long before the siege terminated, 
Walter Hussey, as well by his services 
and sufferings as by the mediation of 
his commander and co-mates in arms, 
had so well pleaded his claims with the 
Lord Deputy as to obtain a re- grant 


* Since this was written, the writer has lighted on some historical documents in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which completely disprove the charge of either treachery or cruelty against 


Lord Grey. 
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from Elizabeth of the castle and lands 
of the luckless Hugh Hoare, together 
with sundry other portions of the great 
forfeited Desmond fief. Walter Hus- 
sey, no longer of the ‘*Dangan,” be- 
came Lord of ‘‘ Castle-Gregory,” “ Mi- 
nard,”” “‘the Magherees,” and ‘ Bally- 
beggan,” and in no long time after the 
happy husband of Marian Hoare. 
Strange, but true it is, that when we 
arrive at a “‘ happy marriage,” the novel 
always seems of necessity to end—‘‘the 
tale-teller’s (like Othello’s) occupation 
is gone,” the sameness of contented 
wedded life furnishing no salient points 
of interest either for narrator or reader. 
The principle of this seems the same 
on which profound thinkers have pro- 


nounced a session of parliament which 
produced no other result but the pass- 
ing of a solitary turnpike act, to be the 
best symptom of a peaceful, healthy 
state of the nation, though it nearly 
starved the newspaper reporters to 
death. We have literally nothing to 
record of the quiet loves and peaceful 
lives of Walter Hussey and Marian 
Hoare, save that they continued in 
wedded happiness through the rest of 
Elizabeth’s reign, through the peaceful 
rule of James the First, and that they 
died within a short time of each other, 
about the commencement of the reign 
of the First Charles, leaving an only 
son, Walter Hussey the Second, the 
heir of their fortunes, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Tue world contains many a “crux,” 
as a knotty point is termed in the 
schools, which serves from age to age 
to exercise the conjectures and perplex 
the wits of the ingenious. Among these 
difficulties, which it would be a pity to 
solve, for the same reason which makes 
it cruel to break a toy-puzzle, we do 
not hesitate to set down the defini- 
tion of ‘‘loyalty”—especially of Irish 
loyalty—a question sufficient to per- 
plex wiser heads than were ever set 
on Irish shoulders, had our poor coun- 
trymen been as celebrated for saga- 
city as they have ever been for blun- 
ders; it would have been impossible 
for them always to understand when 
they were fighting on the right side, 
when on the wrong. Sir Francis 
Wronghead, who “said ay, when he 
ought to have said no,” and was shoved 
out into the lobby of the House of 
Commons, with the loss of ministerial 
favour for ever, has not been worse 
treated than poor Paddy, who has often 
been doomed and denounced as a trai- 
tor, when in his heart of hearts he 
meant to be loyal to death. This puz- 
zlification has often had curious results ; 
men knew not whither to turn; and 
there are instances to be found in the 
private records of our country, when 
two friends, taking opposite sides in 
civil conflict, have mutually transferred 
their estates and exchanged protections 
with each other, to be used as the 
event of the conflict might prove. Nay, 
stranger still, there have been cases of 
the same individual in a dangerous 
time going about armed with King 


James’s warrant for martial law in one 
pocket, while he carried the certificate 
of his Protestant neighbour to his good 
conduct and humanity in the other! 
Such are the inconsistencies, which will 
continually meet the eye of the ex- 
plorer of the domestic records of Ire- 
land in the 16th and 17th centuries; 
the history of which period might well 
bear for its motto the epigram :— 


‘* Treason can never prosper. ‘What's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 


Or if a motto be sought in loftier 
strains, it may be found in the lines of 
Ireland’s own poet, writing possibly 
with his country’s history full in his 
remembrance :— 


“ Rebellion! foul dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongfu! blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 

How many a spirit born to bless, 

Has sunk beneath that withering name ; 
Whom but a day’s—an hour’s—success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame.” 


I introduce these reflections, which 
are capable of application to conflict- 
ing opinions of all shades of diversity, 
in order to cover the break in our 
narrative, which must now pass over a 
considerable period of time. We left 
one Walter Hussey sitting down pros- 
perous and rewarded for having loyally 
fought the battles of England’s sovereign 
against her rebel subject Desmond ; 
we resume our tale with the fortunes 
of another Walter Hussey, in arms still 
for the hing, though against ‘the 
king’s commission,” for thus per- 
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lexed were the watchwords of party 
in those days. Walter Hussey was 
one of those “ friendly Catholic rebels” 
who engaged in the great conflict of 
1641, with the intention, as is often- 
times supposed, of making adiversion in 
favour of the unhappy Charles, when 
hard pressed by his turbulent ‘“‘ Com- 
mons of England.” To this day, re- 
viewing the maze of the Queen's in- 
trigues, and the mystery of ‘« Glamor- 
n’s Commission,” it is very hard to 
ecide‘the question, whether the great 
Trish rebellion of 1641 was or was not 
fomented by encouragement from the 
Court of Charles, 
Be that as it may, poor Walter 
Hussey ( the worse luck his”) banged 
in most magnanimously among the best 


of 


“ The gallants who fought for the crown,” 


and held his own with high hand 
through most of the wars of that day ; 
ay, and might have held out until he 
came within terms of amnesty as well 
as others, were it not that an evil des- 
tiny must be accomplished; and there- 
fore in a luckless day, Cromwell of the 
Iron Hand, who was reducing all Ire- 
land in the same ruthless spirit which 
had quenched the conflagration of 
Tredagh in the blood of its garrison— 
determined to detach some of his iron- 
sided troopers to beleaguer Castle-Gre- 
ory, under the command of Colonels 
fe Hunt and Sadlier, grim-visaged 
Roundheads, men after his own heart, 
to whom he gave his usual significant 
commandment when he meant mis- 
chief—namely, “to see that they did 
not the work of the Lord negligently.” 
How this command was executed 
must now be briefly told. The siege 
grew straiter day by day, until at last, 
as a fine May morning dawned (the fa- 


CHAPTER XV. 


As the evening of that final 5th of 
May fell, two individuals might be 
seen groping their way among the 
scattered and blackened ruins of the 
castle, which covered the ground in 
every direction. One, was an old 
man, in the extreme verge of human 
existence, with his white hair streaming 
over the collar of his cothamore ; the 
other, a young child, with his elf locks 
eurling round an infant face; they 
looked like personifications of the past 


tal fifth once more), Walter Hussey, 
with all the garrison which the chances 
of war had left him, made a desperate 
sortie, and cutting his way through the 
iron fence of the besieging force, be- 
took himself by the defile of Magh-an-. 
a-boce, to his castle of Minard, at the 
other side of the mountain. 

How his enemies, with the quest of 
bloodhounds, pursued the doomed man 
thither; how, after a desperate defence, 
he died, undermined, blown up, and so 
mutilated as to be recognised only “ by 
the red stockings which he wore by 
way of distinction ;”"—these are all 
matters written in the local history of 
the place and time. It only remains for 
us to sum up the brief memoir of Cas- 
tle-Gregory’s final day, now arrived 
after a duration of more than three 
quarters of a century, and we shall 
have seen it from its cradle to its 
grave. 

It was about mid-day, on the 5th of 
May, 1649, that Colonel Sadlier, hav- 
ing directed that the castle should be 
dismantled and rifled—a command 
which his grim followers executed with 
all the solemnity of men going to a 
field preaching — gave the word to 
break uphis leaguer, in order to pursue 
the traces of his flying foe through the 
mountain passes. 

He had scarcely proceeded a mile 
on his march towards Glen-a-boe, 
through which his course lay, when a 
thin smoke was observed to rise through 
the grated windows of the castle, then 
a bright flame flashed at intervals; 
presently was heard a terrific explosion, 
re-echoed from the surrounding hills 
like thunder, and all was over. Castle- 
Gregory, which, during its short con- 
tinuance, had been the scene of so 
bloody “a three act tragedy” of real 
life, was no more. . x 


AND LAST. 


and present, of life in its dawn and its 
decay. 

*«T can’t see at all, Johnny, a-lan- 
nah (my child), the night is falling— 
and, Gold help me—it is nearly dark 
night with me always; but your eyes 
are young, God keep them to you, my 
child—look about you, and if you can 
see the arch-stones of the door-way 
lying anywhere, for the love of God, 
lead me to them, and let me sit down. 

The stones, which had been only 


me 
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shaken out of their place by the ex- 
plosion, were easily distinguished b 
their size and shape; and the little 
boy, as he was directed, led his great 
grandfather, for in such relation they 
stood to each other, and placed him 
sitting on one of the stones. 

The old man never attempted to 
identify them with his eye; but his 
hand wandered vaguely over the 
smooth face of the stone, until he 
found the carved letters so often al- 
luded to, when solemnly lifting his 
dim eyes to heaven, he said, ‘ Glory 
be to God, for all he was pleased to 
leave me to witness. My young hands 
reared these walls for one angry man, 
and carved these letters for another. 
I was young yet, when I saw a woman’s 
foolish anger provoke a man’s wild pas- 
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TROUBADOUR. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, 


“ By sails and oars did Geoffry Rudel find 
The death that he desired.”"—PETRARCH. 


* Trat et dolent m'en partray 
Sien mon vey cet amour de leanch 
Et mon vey qu oura la veray 
Car sont trop neutras terras leanch.” 

From the Provengal of Geoffry Rudel. 


One lady’s name, 

One lady’s fame 
He heard where’er crusader came. 

The wand'ring palmer told her praise, 
And many an exile’s prayer had she ; 

Her beauty filled the minstrel’s lays, 
Or fired the Frankish chivalry. 

They left the maids of sunny Rhodes, 
And the battle- fields of Jewery, 

Both prince and peer who wore the cross, 
To win the flower of Tripoli. 

A princess of the western line— 
Of gentle Raymond of Tolouse, 

Her sires had fought in Palestine, 
Where’er Duke Godfrey's banner flew; 

And now her name in love’s sweet tone 
Was heard along her father’s shore : 

It soothed the murmurs of the Rhone, 
And sighed along the sedgy Loire. 
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sion, and anger dip itself’ in blood ; 
and now the anger of man does the 
bidding of God upon all, and lays this 
strong “castle j in the dust for evermore, 
God’s name be praised for all things, 
but his ways are wonderful.” 

The old man sat awhile in solemn 
meditation—his little unconscious de- 
scendant gambolling around him—and 
then feebly returned to his home at 
no great distance ; and the next morn- 
ing old Jack Barrett, ‘‘the Father of 
the Barony,” as he had long been called, 
was found quietly dead in his bed, 
without groan or struggle. 

So ends a strange eventful history. 


* I cannot tell how it might be, 
I say the tale, as "twas said to me.” 


R. 







far away— 


Alas! my love is far away. 
’Twas thus that Geolley Rudel sang, 
The minstrel prince of Blaye. 





















































The Troubadour. 


And thus one minstrel sadly sung, 

As aye he swept his matchless lyre, 
he tale of passion as it sprung 

Forth, burning from his heart of fire: — 

«* Oh, happy birds, for ever free* 
To sing of love so light to mine, 

That I must grieve o’er, silently, 
The shepherds with their pipes do roye, 

The children on their tabors play, 
While I alone in sadness pine 

For her so loved, so far away.” 
Thus sung the gallant troubadour 


That ruled the lands of Blaye. 


And though his eye ne’er knew the bliss 
Of lingering o’er that loved one’s face, 
He sighed along the troubled wavet 
That washed his own beloved strand :— 
** It’s oh! to be the meanest slave 
That waits by that fair lady’s hand— 
It’s oh! to find a lowly grave, 
And lie within that lady's land. 
No more I'll wander, lorn and lone, 
The banks of my beloved Garonne ; 
No more I'll walk this wild- wood shade— 
The forest flowers are dead to me; 
No home can be my home, sweet maid, 
Save thy fair land of Tripoli.” 


His lance was foremost in the lists, 

His lay within the lady’s bower ; 
But long in vain the fair Guienne 

Will mourn her absent troubadour. 
For o’er the ocean-well wide 

Now floats his melancholy lay ; 
The rugged seamen weep beside, 

As still he sings—* She’s far away.” 
His lyre so sweetly murmured on, 

Where swept the waves like liquid gold, 
But wildly, boldly, rung its tone 

Where stormy waters roared and rolled. 
And now triumphant hope it told— 

Now did it wail in wild despair ; 
And now to gentler fancies mould 

Its tones upon the ocean air. 


But sadder grew both lay and lyre— 
The minstrel’s heart had lost its fire ; 

And as the long-sought lady's land 
Arose before his languid eye, 

And ere his bark had touched the strand, 
He knew that he had come to die. 

But still he sung in broken tones— 
«Oh! welcome death, when hope is dead : 

The land will hold my mould’ring bones 
That this beloved one doth tread.” 

He gave the groves of his Garonne 

For a grave by lonely Lebanon: 


* Translated extracts from Geoffry Rudel’s poems, in which frequent allusion is made to 
the distant object of his affections. 
¢ The Bay of Biscay. 
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And still his prayer was, once to see 
The peerless maid of Tripoli. 

And lo! ere death had closed his eye 
A beauteous vision met its view, 

Such as the fervent ecstacy 
Of inspiration never drew— 

And well his heart the loved one knew 
His lonely dreams had cherished long, 

When fancy half-prophetic grew, 
And showed the subject of his song. 

The lady kissed his pallid brow, 
And many a tear of sorrow shed— 

He gently smiled on her, and lo! 
The minstrel’s gallant spirit fled. 

The voice of song was hushed in death ; 
But she so loved when far away, 

In sorrow drank thy dying breath, 
Thou princely troubadour of Blaye. 

She said, while weeping by his side— 
‘* No other heart hath earth like thine; 

And I will be thy widowed bride, 
And wed thy memory to mine. 

Adieu, adieu, ye glittering throng— 
Ye joys that now no longer bless ; 

No song is left like Rudel’s song— 
No love within the world like his.” 

And drooping as a willow wand, 
She ’s ta’en the circlet from her brow, 

The rings from off her velvet hand, 
The bracelets from her arm of snow ; 

And rich attire and princely halls 
She’s bartered for a convent’s gloom, 

Where, ’mid its sad and silent walls, 
She raised her minstrel lover’s tomb: 

And there in prayer long pined away 
Such beauty as men seldom see, 

Till by the Troubadour of Blaye 
Was laid the Maid of Tripoli. 


The above poem, wild and incredible as the devotion that it depicts may appear, 
is founded on circumstances that, if not historical, have all the authenticity 
that writers nearly contemporary with the hero, and the universal credit of those 
of two succeeding ages, can give them. St. Palaye, in his ‘“ History of the 
Troubadours,” gives the narrative of the romantic passion of Geoffrey Rudel 
for the Countess of Tripoli, whose beauty was a world-wide theme at the time 
of the last crusade. His voyage to see his unseen lady-love—his death on his 
reaching the shore—her visit, and her subsequently retiring into a nunnery, are 
all given as matters of fact; and three centuries after, the marble mausoleum 
that she raised to the memory of her lover was still to be seen. Such devotion, 
however we may regard it, was not inconsistent with the romantic love of those 
chivalric times. 
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BUTLER ON DEVELOPMENT.“ 


Ir may be doubted whether this, though 
a posthumous publication, has suffered 
at all by the circumstances under which 
it has now issued from the press. The 
zeal of Mr. Butler's friends has pro- 
bably reproduced these letters in as com- 
ylete and accurate a form as he would 
himself have been disposed to give them, 
had Providence been pleased to spare 
him to us longer. They bore, indeed, 
at their first ap pone e, some m: arks 
of haste upon them ; but those defects 
were not such as none but the author 
himself can safely remedy. ‘There was 
no fault of the first concoction—har. lly 
a vestige of imper fect plan or exe cuti¢ n 
in the reasoning, or the arrangement, 
or even the style. Though, in their 
immediate composition, ‘‘ the work,” 
as Mr. Woodward tells us, ‘* of hur- 
ried moments, snatched from labours 
of beneficence to the starving crowds 
who flocked around their author’s re- 
sidence,” that work was but the ex- 
pression of thoughts long revolved in 
the capacious mind of one whose words, 
«like airy ministers,” were ever ready 
at his will to range themselves in well. 
ordered files to execute their service to 
his intellect. 
which we speak were such as were, 
under his circumstances, unavoidable. 
They were occasioned by want of time, 
and opportunity for a ‘careful exami- 
nation, and weighing of some autho- 
rities cited upon minor parts of the ar- 
gument. Incorrecting these blemishes, 
his editor has judiciously availed him- 
self of the help (always readily given 
when worthily sought) of Mr. “Gib- 
bings, a gentleman whose large and re- 
condite bibliographical erudition would 
be rare in any country, and is almost 
unique in this. It is not, we think, 
too much to say, that the joint labours 
of two such able commentators upon 
this part of the work have presented 
the documentary literature of the ques- 
tion, upon the whole, in even a fuller 
and fairer shape than Mr. Butler him- 


* “ Lctters on the 
By the Kev. William Archer Butler, M.A, 


versity of Dublin. Dublin: Hoc; 


The imperfections of 


ges and Smith, 


self could have given to it. The honest 
vigilance with ‘which the *y have dis. 
ch: arged their duty is indeed worthy of 
all praise ; nor will any but low ‘and 
narrow minds see any thing i in the stern 
accuracy with w ‘hic h every, the least, 
error of statement or citation is no- 
ticed and corrected, but what real 
friendship, as well as truth, demanded 
from them. Could there be any dis. 
crepancy between the demands of ‘these, 
they would, no doubt, have nobly de- 
termined with the St: igirite, Sev wee. 
rieey But in this case 
there could be none. There can be 
no doubt that the great man ae has 
been taken from us would be the first 
to blame the cowardly and false friend. 
ship which should dissemble or exte- 
nuate any error into which he might 
have fallen from personal partiality to 
himself. 


chy aanbsiay. 


‘*Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 
Quem nisi mendosum et mendacem ?” 


If Mr. Butler, writing in a remote 
and almost savage region, beset night 
and day by the unfortunate cries of a 
starving population, fell now and then 
into some mistakes, the greatest of 
those errors may find more than a pa- 
rallel in the blunders of an antagonist 
who laboured under no such disad- 
vantages, and who yet could con- 
found Paul of Samosata with the 
Apostle ; while, at any rate, the ge- 
nuine candour of his character kept 
him clear from those wilful prevarica- 
tions which disgrace the statements of 
the faithless priest of the oratory. The 
contrast, indeed, between the two men 
is striking. Both learned, both ex- 
pert dialecticians, both masters of no 
vulgar rhetoric: but the causes in 
which these potent arms are wielded 
were not more diflerent than the spirit 
which actuated the combatants. One 
heartily believing in the power of rea- 
son to elicit and establish truth, and 
faithfully applying that power to the 


evelopment of re Doctrine, in reply to Mr. Newman’s Essay.” 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
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diseovery—the other avowedly scep- 
tical, 
the instrument which he affects to use ; 
choosing first the object of his faith, 
and then looking round for topics to 


vindicate that faith to the intellects of 


other men. Even at first sight one is 
struck, asin the comp: arison of twocoun- 
tenances—with the honesty stamped 
upon the face of the one work, and the 
guile which lurks under the hypocriti- 
cal features of the other. ‘There is 
something, indeed, in Father New- 
man’s manner of even approaching a 
subject characteristic of the peculiari- 
ties of his mind. He has, partly from 
nature and partly from inveterate 
habit, a sort of intellectual squint, 
which incapacitates him from taking a 
straightforward view of anything. The 
mind’s eye glances off from a direct 
survey by a kind of instinct to the 
sides of what he contemplates, and, 

losing sight of everything that is most 
obvious “to others, lights upon some 
collateral relation to accidental cir- 
cumstances, and fastens there. This 
sinister r power of descrying, and readi- 
ness to seize the wrong handle of ev ery- 
thing, is (curiously enough) what gives 
him, with many, the reputation for depth 
of thought, which he is certainly far 
from deserving. The deep relations 
of things are, to be sure, not obvious ; 
but it is only a confused judgment 
which concludes that therefore unob- 
vious relations are profound. A rela- 
tion wholly casual and accidental is 
often much less obvious than a neces- 
sary and essential one ; nor is it depth, 
but a kind of superficiz al subtilty which 
is required for tracing such remote 

but non-essential relations of things. 
With that sort of superficial subtilty 
Father Newman is largely endowed ; 

and to this invaluable gift of logic he 
adds a rhetorical talent most service- 
able also to a sophist. His wares are 
all exhibited in a many-coloured and 
uncertain light, which makes it very 


difficult to take an accurate survey of 


the showy fabrics which the voluble 
and persuasive dealer exhibits for your 
custom ; and, in this deceitful medium, 
a thousand tricksare successfully played 
off, which it would be no easy task to 
mark and enumerate one by one. In- 
finite are the resources of dialectic 
legerdemain in this dextrous mani- 
pulator of arguments, and ev ery thing 
is continually changing shapes under 

his magic touch, Sometimes a mee 


without faith in the efficacy of 


or two slipped in at the right place, 
66 with careless heed and giddy cun- 
ning,” carries a conclusion far beyond 
its premises. Sometimes a dazzling 
illustration so diverts the reader's eye 
from the true point of the question, 
that it is changed upon him in a twink- 
ling before he can look round. Some- 
times, where the straight and beaten 
path would lead too pl: ainly to an un- 
desirable position, he 1s bes guiled, upon 
some specious pretext, into a trackless 
fairy land, and led up and down its 
mazes until the safer and direct high- 
way on which he started is forgotten. 
Truth, when it is to be opposed, 
skilfully blended with error, and des 
the error brought strongly into light, 
while the truth is cast into the shade ; 
and falsehood, when it is to be re- 
commended, is mixed with truth, and 
made to pass current under the gild- 
ing. While, during the whole process, 
there is such an air of sanctity thrown 
around the pe rformer as secures the 
sympathy of the simple, and makes the 
very suspic ion of craft appear little 
short of bi: asphemy. What, for ex- 
ample, can breathe more holily the 
spirit of devout sincerity than the 
solemn appeal to the reader's con- 
science with which Father Newman, 
fresh from the regener uting waters of 
his second baptism, pre faces his Nune 
Dimittis 2—** Wrap not yourself round 
in the associations of years past ; nor 
determine that to be truth which you 
wish to be so, nor make an idol of che- 
rished anticipations.” 


“ At cum aspicias tristem, cave frugi censeas ?” 


This is the same man who tells you (p. 
330), that ** Faith is not necessarily or 
ordinarily based on reason, but con- 
nected with the previous hope of the 
things believed ;” that (p. 331) ‘ the 
majority are to believe first, &c., prove 
afterwards ;” that (p. 327) “ we must 
begin with believing and that convic- 
tion will follow ;” that, under Catho- 
lic teaching (p. 337), ‘* arguments 
will come to be considered rather as 
representations and persuasives, than 
as logical proofs ;” and that, ‘* on re- 
ligious subjects we may prove any- 
thing, or overthrow anything, and can 
arrive at the truth but accidentally, if 
we merely investigate by what is com- 
monly called reason ; which is, in such 
matters, but the instrument, at best, in 
the hands of the legitimate judge, spi- 
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ritual discernment.” (Univ. Sermons 
p- 40, cited by Ward, Ideal, p. 44.) 
With a sophist, thus unscrupulous 
and versatile, Mr. Butler undertook 
to deal, and he was eminently well 
qualified for the task which he under- 
took. The “ Essay on Development” 
(like all that singular writer’s works) 
was calculated to produce a strong 
effect upon the minds for which it was 
intended. He knew, it is probable, 
that upon a mind thoroughly Protest- 
ant it*could produce no effect what- 
ever; that to such a mind it would ap- 
pear a mere petitio principii from one 
end to the other. But he knew also 
(for how could the teacher be ignorant 
of the progress of his pupils?) that 
there were many who had been led on 
step by step to the proper point of pre- 
paration, at which most of his assump- 
tions might be easily identified with 
rinciples which they had already im- 
implicitly allowed as probable; and 
where, when the alternative was sud- 
denly presented of either falling back 
upon private judgment or advancing 
into Romanism, any bridge across the 
narrow stream of doubt in front would 
be eagerly preferred to the ignominy 
and peril of a retreat. Successfully to 
gain the ear of persons so circum- 
stanced, something more than a mere 
logical refutation was required. The 
question was to be handled by a phi- 
losopher. It is not enough, in many 
cases, to show merely that your ad- 
versary’s reasoning is inc onclusive, and 
does not prove his point; or even to 
establish the opposite of his conclusion. 
You must trace to their source the 
errors and prejudices which gave his 
sophistry its seeming force. You must 
disentangle and draw out the threads 
which he has twisted into a web of 
specious argument; you must show 
that his principles, when fairly pushed 
to their consequences, lead to those 
very conclusions from which the minds 
on which he works most, passionately 
revolt. You must speak to men’s 
hearts as well as their heads. You 
must show that the promise of ‘ con- 
viction” which he makes as the conse- 
quence of “faith,” is a promise which 
will not, which cannot be fulfilled. 
This is what Mr. Butler has done in 
es present case; and it was a case 
on which he could speak feelingly. 
e had known, experimentally and 
from within, the system which the 
‘** Essay on Development” presents as 


the end of controversy ; and his inquir- 
ing spirit had found in the Church 
of Rome, not the mother of Certainty, 
but the nurse of Doubt; and he has 
invincibly shown that F ather New- 
man’s plausible scheme is itself but a 
new “development” of the incurable 
scepticism of Popery. To this conclu- 
sion it must come at last. The long- 
sighted already see it to be i inevit¢ ible ; 
but in the meanwhile it is melane holy 
to think how many simple souls are 
embarked, as it were, in the crazy ship 
of the infallible Church, under the 
flag of St. Peter, the sails filled with 
the fresh breeze of newly-risen Faith, 
and all unmindful of the whirlwind in 
which their summer voyage is destined 
to end, and which now— 


“ Hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey.” 


The principles of the ‘Essay on De- 
velopment” are, as Mr. Butler has 
clearly pointed out, essentially scep- 
tical ; and all the strength of the book 
is expended upon these principles. 
The poor precarious hypothesis of an 
infallible director, by which the scep- 
tical tendency of the rest is to be cor- 
rected, is so manifestly a make-shift 
foisted in upon the consistent tissue of 
the general argument, so easily—and 
indeed so naturally—detached from it, 
that there can remain little doubt of 
the ultimate fate which must await the 
curious fabric. The unsightly patch 
of Roman Infallibility will be removed, 
and return to the brokers of frippery 
who supply such paltry wares; and 
the remainder will be worn as a gay 
covering for the nakedness of un- 
belief until its gloss wears off, or some 
newer garment becomes more fashion- 
able :— 


“Sceptical it assuredly is, if a doctrine 
may deserve that evil name (and I am quite 
alive to the responsibility of affixing it), 
which involves in a doubt dark as that of 
utter infidelity, all the plain historical grounds 
of a Christian man’s belief, and gives him 
absolutely no proof at all in return. This 
indeed has ever been in various degrees a 
characteristic of the more daring champions 
of Romanism ; though hardly ever so undis- 
guisedly exhibited as now. For, in fact, it 
is the very consummation of that credulity 
which is the intoxication of intelligent faith, 
that it exults in adopting the premises of 
the Infidel, and is delighted to show how it 
can reach to undoubting conviction by the 
very path which timid reason dreads as the 
precipice of unbelief. It despises the slow 
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and feeble digestion which cannot convert 
perilous poison to nutritive food; it thinks 
scorn of the man who cannot extort his pre- 
determined conclusion from any data at all, 
or is afraid of the company of the Gibbons 
and Voltaires the whole way to the one last 
step. ‘I will make every other proof so 
vain,’ is its vaunt, ‘that you must be either 
Satan’s or mine!’ The writer of this volume 
has ever been rather too much addicted to 
what he has himself styled this ‘ kill or cure’ 
method of proof; his present performance 
differs in this only from the ingenious mis- 
chief of his former of the same kind, that he 
has in this case unfortunately forgotten alto- 
gether the ‘cure.” One by one he detaches 
from under us (to apply Moore’s beautiful 
fiction) every foothold ; and at length leaves 
his bewildered disciple clinging with the 
hands alone, the weak relaxing hands, to 
the chain that suspends him over the abyss. 
‘Scripture?’ It is so ambiguous and eso- 
teric, that ‘plain and logical’ comments are 
certain to lead toheresy. ‘ Primitive belief?’ 
Christian truth, in the sense required, is not 
primitive, Roman authority? It is forced 
to rest upon the unproved assumption that 
a claim never made for centuries may yet be 
indispensable to salvation. Universal and 
perpetual Church infallibility? It is hardly 
disguised,—it is most surely involved, as I 
have demonstrated,—that it cannot be made 
to fit the facts of Roman theological history 
without contradiction. While, under all 
suppositions alike—even universal infalli- 
bility, wheresoever placed,—the guide of 
faith is but an explorer of truth, gaining on 
it by degrees, slowly and painfully making 
her way to its complete comprehension: she 
does not see truth, she only feels after it ; 
she has the gifted touch of the blind indeed, 
but that is all; she will come to know it in 
its integrity some time or other, but in the 
mean time she cannot profess to give more 
than fragments and samples of the will and 
the truth of God. Wemay call her ‘ infalli- 
ble ;’ bunt infallibility is no more than a 
word, though a long one; the word can 
work no charm, If in reality the Church is 
sure to go wrong (as the theory insists) un- 
less there be infallibility to direct it; if the 
infallibility that directs it (as again the 
theory involves) be itself completely depen- 
dent on, and directed by, the movement of 
the Church—guided by that which it alone 
can guide;—if the general development 
urgently demand a superintending authority 
to keep it from confusion and error; and 
yet that superintending authority (as the 
new doctrine maintains, and all history 
attests) only gives utterance to the general 
development itself of the age in which it 
happens to speak ;—once more—if the ori- 
ginal Scripture revelation be an inscrutable 
enigma which might lead to anything, and 
prove anything, and be consistent with any- 
thing, until expounded by an authority 
which that incomprehensible revelation alone 
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cau guarantee, and which, after it hag been 
guaranteed, is itself essentially mutable, con- 
fessedly unrecognised for ages, and to this 
day unable distinctly to define itself; in 
what but utter unbelief can such a medley 
of conflicting suppositions end, except so far 
as the mercy of Heaven may confound the 
logic of its authors, and force them to break 
the laws of reasoning, that they may keep 
the laws of God? Such, meanwhile, is un- 
questionably the present position of this 
theory: if it is to be further prosecuted,—if 
a ‘school’ of development theology is to be 
founded in our age, he must be strangely dull 
or strangely devoted who can doubt where it 
must end; who can doubt what must be the 
last miserable result of a scheme which first 
discredits all the old grounds of belief, and so 


far unquestionably cooperates with the In- 


fidel, in order to exalt in their place a specific 
source of authority ; and then by virtue of the 
very reasoning brought to establish that 
authority, implies that the authority itself is 
shifting, changeable, uncertain,—and so far 
teaches the disciple, what I am quite ready 
to believe it has not taught the master,—to 
take the second step with the Infidel as well 
as the first.” 


No unprejudiced person, we think, 
acquainted with the prevailing philoso. 
phy of Germany, and the direction in 
which Mr. Newman’s studies were 
early turned, can doubt that the 
theory of development has its origin 
in the modern Pantheistic system, 
which goes under the name of Hege- 
lianism ; and to the source from which 
this shallow river springs thither it 
must inevitably turn again. Accept- 
ing Mr. Newman’s description of 
Christianity as correct, the transcenden- 
tal philosopher will soon teach men to 
regard it as nothing but a developed 
modification of the true Pantheistic 
religion of nature; suitable, in its 
vulgar shape, for the ages during 
which it could boast of chronic con- 
tinuance, but requiring to be a little 
rectified by esoteric teaching, to suit 
the requirements of the present and 
the future. Mr. Newman has given 
us his notions of truth in a remarkable 
passage, which has always appeared to 
us the very key of the whole book :— 

‘* When one and the same IpgEA,” says he, 
“is held by persons who are independent of 
each other, and are variously circumstanced, 
and have possessed themselves of it by diffe- 
rent ways, and when it presents itself to 
them under different aspects, without losing 
its substantial unity and its identity, and 
when it is thus variously presented, yet re- 
commended to persons similarly circum- 
stanced; and when it is presented to persons 
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variously circumstanced under aspects, dis- 
cordant, indeed, at first®sight, but reconcilia- 
ble after such explanations as their respec- 
tives states of mind require, then it seems to 
have a claim to be considered the representa- 
tive of an objective truth.”—pp. 31, 32. 


Now, if the history of Christianity, 
i. e., of the human mind, working out 
a religion under certain conditions, 
during a few centuries, on a part of the 
earth’s surface, be suflicient to prove 
that the ideas which the Roman Catho- 
lic system involves are true. the still 
older development of Polytheism in the 
world’s history must be equally con- 
clusive as to the fundamental ideas of 
natural religion. The next step is an 
easy one—to define those fundamental 
ideas so as to be common to the two 
systems — Heathen idolatry and Ro- 
manism; and the result e qually easy— 
the establishment of that good old 
scheme of Pantheism, which is the only 
adequate scientific statement of my- 
thology. Uponthistranscendental view 
of the matter, it is obvious that the 
Christian doctrines received in the 
Catholic system will necessarily be re- 
garded as yesults of the “ assimil: ating 
power ” of the genuine old religion of 
nature —a view much more correct 
and philosophical than that which 
treats the = ‘theistic ideas as assimi- 
lated by Christianity. That Mr. New- 
man’s principles make abundant pro- 
vision for still larger assimilations of 
the same kind, is proved by Mr. But- 
ler in the following striking passage :— 


“ Bishop Stillingfleet, as I remember, 
quotes in one of his treatises the case of cer- 
tain sectaries, mentioned by St. Augustine, 
who identified our Lord with the Sun; the 
Bishop arguing (against the common Romish 
evasion), that sun-worship, even under that 
supposition, could ill be excused from the 
imputation of idolatry. A modern growth 
of these Christian Guebres might, however, 
on the new system, make out no feeble case ; 
the public religious recognition of this great 
visible type of the True Light is but a fair 
‘development’ of ‘the typical principle ;’ the 
justifiable imitation of the guilt of heathens, 
in its adoration, is but an instance of the 
transforming powers of the ‘sacramental prin- 
ciple ;’ while it requires but the most obvious 
use of the great instrument of orthodoxy, 
‘mystical interpretation,’ to find the duty 
hinted (clear'y enough for watchful ‘ faith,’ 
though obscurely to the blinded and unde- 
vout), in those passages that speak of a 
‘tabernacle for the Sun,’ and we know the 
Jews adored towards the ‘tabernacle,’ or 
Deity itself being a ‘Sun’—or the ‘ rising of 
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the Sol Justitia’ (for these things sound 
more soleinnly in the ecclesiastical language) 
—or ‘a woman clothed with the Sun,’ which 


woman herself we know to be the object of 


just adoration, and whose ‘clothing’ may 
fairly be included in the worship, by the 
well-known ‘ principle’ of material contact, 
on which so much of the supernatural virtue 
of relics is founded. Indeed the whole body 
of the righteous are promised to ‘ shine as 
the Sun’ in the heavenly kingdom; an ex- 
pression which, though it appear superficially 
to refer to a period not yet arrived, the 
Church has correctively developed into an 
assurance of their present beatification, and 
consequent right to worship; while it must 
be at once manifest, that if any representa- 
tive emblem of the Deity may demand re- 
ligious prostration in our churches, the 
analogous emblem of the ‘ deified,’ in the 
great temple of the material universe, may 
fairly expect a participation in that honour. 
It is true, there is an express command 
(Deut. iv. 15), ‘Take heed lest when thou 
seest the sun, &c., thou shouldest be driven 
to worship them,’ &c., but so there is a 
command, at least as distinct and imperative, 
against the worship of images, which Mr. 
Newman instructs us has been repealed un- 
der the Gospel, and was never more than a 
mere Judaic prohibition (‘intended for mere 
temporary observance in the ao p. 434), 
his chief reason being, that the Jews kept it 
and yet were punished, which, it is obvious, 
is equally applicable to the glorious develop- 
ment and high privilege of sun-worship 
which we are humbly vindicating. As to 
‘early anticipations,’ there is that plain and 
irresistible one, the custom of turning to the 
east in portions of the public service, which 
can, in no wise, be better explained than by 
supposing a primitive sun-worship, or, at 
the very least, an instinctive undeveloped 
‘tendency’ thereto (which will answer as 
well), of which the Fathers indeed take little 
notice, because this entire mystery was part 
of the disciplina arcani. But you will say, 
—for what will not the frigid and sceptical 
spirit of ‘ Protestantism’ allege, to escape the 
unwelcome control of legitimate develop- 
ment ?—that this very custom appears to be 
condemned by the high authority of St. 
Augustine, and something very like it attri- 
buted to the Manichees. Undoubtedly ; but 
our new instructor has shown us (p. 351) 
how to discover, in the utmost extravagan- 
cies of heresy, only the impatient strugglings 
of premature truth,—embryo Catholicism, 
born before its time; as he treats Tertullian’s 
Montanism, we treat the brilliant, but too 
eager anticipations of Manes. While, again, 
Augustine lived, after all, in but the child- 
hood of the Church ; he who certainly knew 
nothing of transubstantiation, and has given 
(doubtless corrupted by the Syrian school 
that misled Chrysostom and Theodoret) 
such sad triumphs to heresy on that head, 
may well be regarded as not absolutely in- 
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fallible upon this. Still, you may murmur, 
at how late a period dues this novel graft 
upon the Christian stock appear! Vain 
surmises of a mind that cannot rise to a due 
conception of the generative energy of that 
prolific faith (comp. Newman, p. 71), that 
even in old age can multiply its family of 
legitimate developments! For more than a 
thousand years the Church had to wait for 
the full manifestation of the Gegorian deve- 
lopment of absolute spiritual and temporal 
supremacy, plainly as it is revealed in the 
very first chapter of Genesis ; for nearly 
fourteen hundred she had to wander in 
the darkness of a vain belief that the 
commands of the Last Supper were to be 
strictly observed, nor knew how (‘for some 
wise purpose, doubtless,’ p. 366) it would 
add infinitely to her happiness and her ortho- 
doxy to break them! But has—you persist 
to urge—has the Church pronounced in 
favour of this, so as to warrant me to con- 
sider the Worship of the Sun a just and 
correct development of her admitted principle 
of relatively worshiping matter as an emblem 
of God? Perhaps not; but how could a 
development ever take place if you were to 
wait first for her authoritative command ? 
All the developments by which the me- 
dizval theology is distinguished from that 
of Ignatius or Cyprian, grew up through 
the gradual expansion of tendencies in in- 
dividual minds, and were only at length 
stamped by the seal of ecclesiastical authority. 
The verdict of Rome is the consummation, 
not the outset of development. The chosen 
instrument of a new development must pre- 
pare for struggle and conflict; storms and 
tempests must precede the sacred calm; 
the protracted warfare of intellects is indis- 
pensable to win for the Church these new 
territories in theology. The most character- 
istic, perhaps, of all developments of the 
Gospel—the assertion of the indefeasible 
right of Christian men to bow down before 
wood and stone—was the result of a century 
and a half of conflict in East and West; 
and so little are you to be discouraged by 
the opposition of modern enlightenment in 
forcing a way for any doctrine (however 
apparently monstrous) you espouse, that it 
is notorious that, in that struggle, nearly 
every divine of character in the Church of 
the West, including the royal saint, Charle- 
magne, himself, was opposed to the innova- 
tion. Since ‘ development’ is the law of the 
Christian Revelation, it is clearly the duty 
of every man, in the first instance, to push 
to the utmost, by every art of ecclesiastical 
influence and agitation, whatever he may 
conceive to be a just development ; he can- 
not know it to be not so, until Rome—not 
of late very forward to decide—has spoken ; 
till then itis plainly his positive duty to 
press his point; the conviction he feels is 
evidence for—and he has no evidence as yet 
against—his being the elected instrument of 
Heaven to herald into the world a new ‘ de- 
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velopment of Christian doctrine.’ On what 
conceivable ground, consistently with this 
theory, should the Aeliolator delay to propa- 
gate his views, or hesitate at once to offer 
his humble contribution to the ever-growing 
accumulation of Christian theology? Rome 
is not the moving power, but the criterion, 
of development; the candidate must strive 
before the judge can decide. The theory of 
development itself, has it waited for the 
sanction of the Vatican ? 

“ How the slight and humble instance of 
development which I have ventured to sug- 
gest may be carried further, and the hea- 
venly bodies at large made the basis of a 
new exhibition of the principle of relative 
and typical worship, such passages as Job, 
xxxviii. 7, Ps. exlviii. 3, 1 Cor. xv. 41, 
&e. &c., will readily suggest to the thought- 
ful reader, practised in exploring the depths 
of Scripture with the sounding-line of mysti- 
cal interpretation. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether, on the same invaluable 
principles, we may not reconquer to the 
standard of the Gospel (under some slight 
decorous changes of name and circumstance), 
the whole long-lost territory of Pagan dogma 
and worship; a scheme said to have been 
partly contemplated by some of the literary 
cardinals at the court of Leo X.” 





But the most amusing application of 
Mr. Newman's s principles i is that which 
brings Protestantism itself within the 
developments of Christian doctrine, in 
Letter IV., which is unfortunately too 
long to be extracted. But we must 
make room for one other passage be- 
fore we conclude :— 


“ Regard for one moment the position of 
an individual speculator, under this theory 
of the perpetual development of doctrine, by 
the mind of the Church. Suppose him even 
a devoted Romanist, and I desire to know 
what conceivable authority this theory sup- 
plies to govern him, to repress his wildest 
heretical fantasies, over and above what 
is admitted on any theory of philosophic 
rationalism ? 

“A strong and novel fancy enters his 
thoughts. He recurs to the past records of 
the Church. It may be, he finds nothing 
there absolutely to preclude it; nothing, at 
the worst, which he himself cannot (re- 
membering what an infallible Church has 
already done in this way) sufficiently interpret 
as permissive. If so, it may be true, and 
not only true, but (tremendous to think!) it 
may be a great fundamental, unrevealed 
truth, a truth like the Trinity and Original 
Sin, which grew up in just this indirect 
way ; or like the worship of the Virgin, or 
the Papal supremacy, which, when they 
first oceurred to some private doctor, had no 
whit better authority. The growing convic- 
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tion that his precious treasure may be the 
first glorious gleam of a coming develop- 
ment, is not very likely to diminish his 
eagerness to cherish and promulgate it. His 
priest, his bishop, has plainly no authority 
to interfere ; a bishop might as justly have 
suppressed the first mention of Purgatory or 
Image-worship ; manifestly nothing under 
absolute infallibility has any lawful right to 
overbear what may be as important a de- 
velopment as either. To apply to Rome in 
évery such private case would be impractica- 
ble and ridiculous; the repose of Rome is 
not to be disturbed to satisfy the uncertainty 
of every individual conscience ; and, after 
all, Rome itself is admitted not to be final 
and absolute in the matter. Where, then, 
shall he apply? What restraining authority 
exists on earth to control him? An @cu- 
menical Council, a new Lateran or Trent, 
must be called ; or this man is justified, by 
virtue of the theory of development, in living 
and dying in his private heresy, as long as 
he believes it may be unrevealed truth. No 
other conceivable remedy exists; and even 
supposing the absurdity got over, of con- 
voking such an assembly to cure every in- 
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dividual dreamer’s crotchets, the CEcumenical 
Council itself must deal timidly enough with 
one who may be the chosen of Gotl; when 
it remembers that (by virtue of the same 
theory) half the Councils of the Church 
would confessedly have gone astray on half 
the doctrines it now believes ! 

Justified, therefore, in his independence, 
our developist goes forth ‘ to open the mind 
of the Church’ to his dogma. It spreads 
—spreads justly, if prelates but understand 
their duty, for how shall they venture to 
deny the possibility of the new apostle’s 
mission ? Whatever their personal opinion 
of the doctrine, they cannot forget how the 
best and gravest prelates of the eighth cen- 
tury were as deeply persuaded of the peril of 
Image-worship as they, yet that develop- 
ment ultimately justified itself by its success. 
Discussion arises, discussion for years, and 
millions die in the new belief unwarned, un- 
hindered ; for where is the authority that 
shall dure to interdict its diffusion; or who 
is there whose duty is not rather to watch 
and wait upon the providential movement, 
‘lest haply he be found fighting against 
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“ Curious tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of an idle hour— 
Object of my warm desire." 


Sm,—When I was a boy, I was won- 
derfully curious to know what was 
meant by the term “ Clerk of the 
Pipe.” 

I used to consider within myself, 
what pipe? and wavered in my deter- 
minations whether this clerk, myste- 
rious, dark, might be clerk of a shep- 
herd’s pipe, an organ pipe, a gas-pipe, 
a water pipe, or a tobacco-pipe. 

After much vain inquiry, I at length 
consulted a gentleman of the law, who, 
also at length (being first duly feed) 
informed me that the clerkship of the 
pipe was one of those enviable offices, 
called sinecures; and that the term 
** pipe” was a part for the whole *‘ pipe,” 
for the Pipe Rolls, of which this snug 
gentleman was keeper, or clerk, and 
for which he had some pretty conside- 
rable of a salary, with pretty conside- 
rable of nothing at all to do for it. 

Now, sir, I had often heard of civil 
and religious liberty, and the liberty of 
the rolls, and the Master of the Rolls, 
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and the Deputy-Master of the Rolls; 
these pipe rolls, however, are another 
batch of the same bakery; they are 
called Pipe Rolls, because they are 
made up for the office, tubularly, or in 
the shape of so many pipes or rolls. 
Such was my discovery of the nature 
and office of Clerk of the Pipe. 
Whether this desirable situation be 
still in existence I really cannot say 
(though for the sake of the occupant 
thereof, it is to be hoped so); but it 
strikes me forcibly, that, if non.ex- 
istent, it is in contemplation to revive 
it for our benefit in this green—I had 
almost said, very green island; and 
that the first-to-be-newly-created Clerk 
of the Pipe is, or was intended to be, 
no less a personage than our last, 
though not /east, Lord Lieutenant Ge- 
neral and General Governor of Ireland. 
If your genius inclines you to recol- 
lection, good Mr. Editor, you may re- 
collect that Lord John Russell, during 
the debates in the last session of Par- 
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liament upon the proposed removal of 
our Viceroy, took his stand, or rather, 
I should say, his stride—for never was 
argument so narrow on so broad a 
basis—on the pillars that stem the tide 
of Menar; like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
or rather of rail-roads, his Lords ship 
be-straddled the metallic ligament of 
the son of Stephen; hence, like that 
Rhodian concern (I do not allude to 
the celebrated Rat-Powder of that 
name, sir, I assure you), he extends 
in his right hand the beacon light of 
peace and union to both nations; 


** Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two nations happy.” 


His Lordship, who, in truth, proves 
himself thereby an almost universal 
genius, has desperately solved the hi- 
eroglyphical CEdipisms of Bradshaw ; 

and having got himself into a line, 
which you ‘and I, Mr. Editor, with oft- 
exploring finger, and oft-imploring eye, 
never could “do, expounds to an ad- 
miring world the Sphynxian theory of 
the United Kingdoms. 

Slippery thing that unron. Yet 
slippery as it is, we have it—by the 
tail—at last ; his lordship has pounced 
upon it, has netted it in the inextrica- 
ble net of Bradshaw. Indistinct and 
misty, oftentimes, appeared that union ; 
in fact, many people said, and were sure, 
they couldn't see it at all, yet now by 
the light of both nations, I mean Brad- 
shaw, extended in the hand of the co- 
lossal John, we have it—as clear—yes, 
as clear as mud! 

Bradshaw has been translated by 
Lord John; since the days of Cuam- 
POLLION, so great a feat has not been 
achieved in the hieroglyphical world— 
here it is. The countries are united 
by Bradshaw—thirteen hours of dis- 
union only—a poor baker’s dozen of 
inconsiderable hours is interposed be- 
tween; as in the matchless fresco of 
Guido Reni, our Aurora is flying over, 
with Lord John, Bradshaw, and the 
Hours in her train. 

Which way is she flying ? 

Ah! there's the only weak point in 
the master-piece, Mr. Editor; and I 
tell you, that she cer tainly does not ap- 
pear to be flying our way ? 

Now considering that this new and 
improved tubular ‘mode of uniting na- 
tions, which the disaffected would call 
‘‘piperly,” is determined on by Lord 
John, though his lordship’s determina- 
tion on any subject is rather indermi- 
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nate; and as the incomprehensible 
Bradshaw has been declared to be his 
Lordship’s 


** GUIDE, Philosopher, and Friend,” 


I would venture through your columns, 
which I may truly call Basaltic, to 
suggest to Mr. Bentham—I mean Mr. 
Bradshaw, the Bentham of Lord John 
—the extension of this system of go- 
vernmental metallic macaroni. 

Why agreat tube and principle, mal- 
leable and ductile as it is, should not 
extend across other straits than the 
Menai,I know not. Why not across the 
straits of Dover? why should it not be 
hammered into the heads, and riveted 
to the hearts of our Gallic brethren and 
through them of the Cis-Alpine and 
Trans-Alpine continent ? 

England might, through the centre 
of her tubes, centralize all Europe— 
Asia by a pipe acress the Bosphorus ; 
America is, and would require too great 
a bore; Africa, or at least the Cape, 
seeming determined to cut the con- 
nexion, might be cut ; the Cape to cut 
her own capers. 

Fancy, Sir, our happiness as West 
Britons, when we should behold the 
terrestrial globe, as our countryman 
Lord Rosse does the celestial, through 
gigantic and Titanic tubes of true Bri- 
tannia metal. London, the polished 
speculum, reflecting from its capacious 
disk the doings of all nations; Robert 
Stephenson, our Galileo, who, in the 
darkness of the midnight of our igno- 
rance, displays to our admiring eyes the 
glories of centralization ; the heaven—a 
heaven entirely on one side, however— 
of true Imperial Government opened to 
us at last! 

We Irish are to be governed in fu- 
ture, as sailors in a storm, by means of 
a monstrous speaking trumpet. 

Our grievances, lisped through the 
great whispering gallery of the Menai, 
will swell into voices of thunder, on the 
East British side, and the thousand 
benevolences which our centralized 
Executive intends to confer upon us, 
will make us kick up a tremendous 
racket of gratitude at our end of the 
aperture. 

Bradshaw, expounded by Lord John, 
is to be our deliverer out of the House 
of Bondage and out of the land of 
Egypt. As No. 45 was the number 
of the North, so is No. 13 to be that of 
the West Briton. 

Now that the Government has se- 
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cured the ‘‘ pipe,” they will not, surely, 
object to pay the piper. As for us, 


the day of our Destiny, or rather of 


our Deputy, is over; our Lord Lieu- 
tenant will be a Lord Left-tenant ; our 
General Governor will be a General 
Gone-over; the Shamrock of Ireland 
must pale before the Tube-Rose of 
West Britain. It is a great bore, cer- 
tainly, our being in future to be go- 
verned in this manner, and the m: unner 
of our being governed in future is a 
great bore! 

Like Pyramus and Thisbe, the bro- 
ther and sister countries, Mr. Bull 
and the Fair Hibernia will interchange 
their amorous endearments through a 
hole in the wall. Robert, the Son of 
Sreruen, doth enact the part of Wall. 


“Tn this same interlude it doth befal, 

That I, one Stephenson, present a wall; 

And such a wall, as I would have you 
think, 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Taurus and 
HIBERNI-A, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This strong-cast iron and these 
show 

That I am that same wall—the truth is 
SO, 

And this the cranny is, 

Through which the 
whisper.” 


rivets 


right and sinister, 
fearful lovers are to 


It is to be hoped, sir, that the whis- 
perings of the great Mr. Bull and the 
fair Hibernia will be of the nature of 
the communications of Mr. Josep 
Apvy—‘ something to their advantage,” 
but not to the same No-purpose. 

If this latest-found, though by no 
means best-beloved, measure of cen- 

tralization, based upon the splendid 
“* spread” of Stephenson—not that 
which we swallow, but that which swal- 
lows us—and the enigmatical numerals 
of Bradshaw, should be persisted in— 
if Stephenson the Great, Bradshaw the 
Oracular, and John, the reverse of 
Great—the triumvirate of centralize 
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union—* trios junctos in uno”—should 
work out their apparent determination 
to ‘carry our Lady to London,” the 
effect will be this. This will be the 
effect. We have seen what iron, cast 
and malleable, can do; we shall 
what iron, malleable and cast, cannot 
do. We shall see that hours of them- 
selves neither unite nations nor sepa- 
rate them; Bradshaw, or any other 
enemy of mine, may write a book, but 
the truth will not be in him ; John, or 
any other Minister of mine, may ex- 
pound Bradshaw, but the truth will 
not be in John. 


** We measure distance by the heart,” 


as the charming Heren Faucrr—I 
mean the ingenuous Mr. Marston, 
speaking through the heaven’s gate of 
those charming lips, expresses himself, 
It is not in a baker's dozen of hours of 
intercommunication that union con- 
sists, nor in any dozen or half-dozen of 
hours, nor in * piperly’ contrivances 
of whatever magnitude. If this were 
true, every body that sits next to every- 
body must be in love with everybody 

When this tubular constitution 
breaks down, which I foresee, if at- 
tempted, it will, though the tube itself 
may last till doomsday; when Lord 
John, this second Tusa Carn, finds 
out, as find out he will, that his me- 
tallic conductors, however they may 
shock our nerves, have no power to 
affect our hearts, I would venture, 
however humbly, to intimate my new 
invention. This, I confess, has never 
been tried, but I should hope its start- 
ling novelty may not be received as 
conclusive evidence against its utility. 

It is only this—if you want to UNITE 
the countries of Ireland and E ngland, 
‘€ JUST CONSULT THE PEOPLE OF ine. 
LAND.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. F. 


From the “ Hole in the Wall,’ Phenix Park. 





